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HETHER my ten 


y thousand © bright- 


red readers ever 
think of it, I can- 
not say, but, for myself, I never sit 
down to begin a new volume of our 
Macazine, without feeling as though 
I were about taking you all by the 
hand, and giving you a good, hearty 
shake to begin with. Whenever a 
strange minister stops with you over 
a Sabbath day, and preaches you a 
sermon, you will observe that he gen- 
erally takes a modest look over his 
audience before he begins, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ My friends, I am very glad 
to meet you.” And when your win- 
ter school commenced, the first Mon- 
day after Thanksgiving, did not your 
new master give you all a good-na- 
tured, pleasant stare, the first time 
he saw you, before speaking a single 
word? Ihave no doubt he did, nor 
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have I any doubt that you remember 
it. It was intended as a sort of good 
morning to the whole school, good 
boys and bad boys, good girls and bad 
girls, (if there were any present.) He 
meant to say, “ Here I am, come to 
impart to you, this winter, as much 
instruction as you may be disposed to 
receive, and to be a friend to you all. 
Give me your confidence, obey my 
commands, study your books, and you 
will find no difficulty with me. If 
you don’t, I have a ruler in my bag, 
and I shall use it. I give you fair 
warning.” Why, old as I am, I re- 
member perfectly, the “first days” at 
school, the appearance of the master, 
and the impressions left upon my mind 
after seeing him. For two or three 
weeks before the school commenced, 
we used to be on tip-toe about the mat- 
ter. ‘“ Who is the school-master~ this 
winter?” And, “ What kind of a 
man is he?” were questions of the 
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highest importance, and were tan- 
vassed among the boys and girls all 
over the neighborhood. There was 
Mr. Bliss, a quick-tempered, small 
man; and Mr. Campbell, a large, 
burly person, with a bob-tailed coat. 
[ remember how savage he looked 
round over the school. He frightened 
us all, to begin with. He had nails 
all over the bottoms of his boots, and 
went clamp, clamping round, over the 
brick floor of the school-room, remind- 
ing me, in spite of myself, of the silly 
stories about giants, which I had read. 
But his first look deceived us. He 
turned out to be a humane, kind man 
to good scholars, but a perfect tiger to 
the bad ones. We learned something 
when he kept our school. Then, there 
was Mr. Porter, tall and very slender, 
—a good master,—and Mr. Ranney 
— but I need not go over the list. I 
only refer to them to illustrate how 
apt we are to notice particularly a 
new acquaintance. Now, as I said 
before, although I am sitting in my 
little room, entirely alone — except 
Ponto, who is sleeping upon the rug 
—yet my thoughts are with every 
one of you, however far away you 
may be. And I hope, when you re- 
ceive this number, this first number 
of a new year, I say I hope you will 
imagine that Marx Forrester is with 
you, face to face, shaking you by the 
hand, and wishing you A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR. I expect to be thus with you a 
little before new year’s day, but that 





don’t matter. When I do come, how- 
ever, may I not receive a cordial greet- 
ing? And will you not, all of you, 
introduce me to your neighbors and 
friends, so that I may hereafter count 
them among those to whom I shall 
come once a month during the next 
year? I am sure I may expect a 
generous reply from you all. As I 
cast my eye up to my book-case, 
where the great bundles of letters 
which I have received from my young 
friends, for the last three years, are 
neatly filed away, I cannot but be 
assured that my request is in good 
hands, and that I may confidently look 
for many new faces in my class next 
year. 

I need not tell you how glad I al- 
ways am to hear from you. I read 
your letters over many times, and feel 
glad that I am permitted to call the 
writers my friends. And if any of 
you see anything out of the way in 
our Macazing, I hope you will be just 
as ready to write to me about it, as 
though it were to speak favorably 
about it. Some people can’t bear to 
be found fault with; but it is not so 
with me. 

I think I can promise to make our 
MacazinE more interesting this year 
than ever before. Will Wander has 
given me a history of his second voy- 
age, with which I am certain you will 
be highly interested. Will did not 
find it all smooth sailing, as the sailors 
say, this trip. He met with many 
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mishaps, all of which will be related 
in due time. ‘ Will is a funny fellow, 
and has seen a good many of the ups 
and downs of life. He does not always 
dot his i’s and cross his t’s, when he 
writes to me; but there is no difficulty 
in getting pretty nearly at what he 
means. And now, without more de- 
lay, I will enter upon the new year. 


Grandfather Whitehead’s 
Lectures to Little-folks. 


ANATOMY. 


You will, perhaps, think it odd to 
inquire why fish die when they are 
taken out of the fluid in which they 
have hitherto lived? But this inquiry 
is one which will be useful to us, if, 
in seeking for the answer, we are led 
to a better acquaintance with any of 
God’s wonderful works. George ad- 
mits he is somewhat puzzled; but 
Kate, and Sarah Ann, and Joe, have 
given a ready answer; but the readi- 
est reply is often the most erroneous, 
and hasty conclusions are seldom in 
accordance with truth, And so it is 
in this instance. George says he does 
not know, and is determined to inquire 
further; while some of the rest of 
my young audience, like many older 
heads, having got hold of a plausible 
answer, are satisfied with it, and ex- 
amine the matter nomore. Kate and 


her party say that the fish dies for 





want of water, and they laugh at their 
grandpapa for expressing an opinion 
that it dies for want of air. “ Grand- 
papa must be joking,” say they; “ be- 
cause a fish has more air than it ever 
had when it is taken out of the water, 
so it can’t die for want of breath.” 

I remember I once caught a min- 
now, in my boyhood, while playing 
in a brook which ran across my 
father’s farm. I carried it up to the 
house in a dipper, and put it ina glass 
bottle. I tended it carefully for sev- 
eral days, changing the water, accord- 
ing to the instructions of my older sis- 
ter, every few hours, and giving it flies 
and crumbs of bread in profusion. 
One day, before leaving my little pet 
to go to school, I corked the bottle 
closely. What was my surprise, on 
my return, to find my fish stone dead! 
I had shut away the air, which is just 
as necessary to a fish as for boys and 
girls, and killed it. My father ex- 
plained the matter to me, but it was a 
long time before I could believe that 
fishes need air. 

If you cover the mouth of my globe, 
where my gold fishes are kept, with a 
piece of varnished silk, so as to be air- 
tight, or nearly so, the fish will soon 
manifest signs of uneasiness, and un- 
less you remove it, they would soon 
die. Some thieves once stole a large 
quantity of oil, and hid the barrels, in 
which the liquid was contained, ina 
gentleman’s fish-pond. The oil es- 
caped, and, floating, spread itself as a 
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thin layer over the whole surface of 
the pond, and in a few hours after- 
wards, a large number of the fish were 
found to be dead. The oil excluded 
the air from the surface of the pond, 
and the fish were suffocated — as was 
also the minnow in my bottle. They 
died for want of air. But some of you 
reiterate the objection, that if fishes 
required air, they would live best 
where they had the most—namely, 
when taken out of the water. If you 
will give me your attention for a few 
minutes, I will endeavor to explain to 
you how it is that the breathing appa- 
ratus of the fish, though exquisitely 
adapted to act upon the air contained 
in water, becomes inefficient when ex- 
posed to dry air. 

Fishes breathe by their gills— those 
eurious bright red fringes which lie 
under the plates on each side of their 
head. These organs correspond to our 
lungs, and decompose the air exposed 
to them in the current of water taken 
in at the mouth, and pushed back 
through the openings at the side of 
the neck. If you watch the gold fish 
in the globe yonder, you will find 
that they are constantly opening and 
shutting their mouths — in fact, breath- 
ing. While the water containing air 
is thus driven past and between the 
blood-vessels of the gills, the blood is 
forced into these organs by the action 
of the heart, which is constructed up- 
on the most perfect form of a force- 
pump, and which it will be worth our 


while to understand before we proceed 


further. We will take, for the subject 
of our description, that form of heart 
which is found in Man, because the 
simpler forms will be easily under- 
stood after you have learned how won- 
derful, and yet how simple, a machine 
is constantly working away in your 
own breasts. 

The nearT is an organ consisting 
of four chambers, or cavities, which 
are closed by the same kind of force 
which enables you to move your arms, 
legs, or feet. If you stand upon your 
toes, the calves of your legs will be found 
to be hardened, owing to the contraction 
of the muscles which form that part 
of the body, and which extend to the 
foot. Hence, such motions are said 
to depend upon muscular power. The 
sides of the cavities of the heart are, 
in like manner, pressed together by 
the contraction of the muscles of which 
the heart is formed. It is, in truth, a 
muscular bag, with four divisions in 
it, dividing it into four smaller sacks. 
A ring of muscle surrounds the mouth, 
and enables you to hold a pencil firmly 
between the lips ; and the same power 
squeezes the blood from the heart in 
the manner which I will presently ex- 
plain. 

The blood goes out from the left 
side of the heart as a bright red, and 
is conveyed in strong elastic pipes, 
made of a substance like leather, to 
the various parts of the body. These 

| pipes, being usually found empty after 
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death, were supposed by the ancient 
anatomists to be adapted only to con- 
vey air; hence, they gave them the 
name of air-pipes, or arteries. From 
the arteries the bright-red blood passes 
into smaller vessels, (arranged in a 
very minute network,) which, from 
their fineness, have been named capil- 
laries, (from the Latin word signifying 
a hair.) During its passage through 
these exceedingly small vessels, the 
blood loses its bright color, and as- 
sumes a darker hue as it is pressed on 
into the veins, which return it to the 
tight side of the heart; from thence 
it is expelled — still dark in tint — to 
the lungs, where it comes in contact 
with the oxygen of the air, and, giving 
off carbonic acid gas, reassumes its 
bright arterial color. From the lungs 
we trace the vital fluid back to the 
left side of the heart, from which we 
started, thus completing the cércle of 
the system; hence the name given to 
this passage of the blood, viz., the cir- 
culation. 

The better to understand the con- 
struction of the heart, we will follow 
the blood through its cavities, com- 
mencing at the point where the dark 
blood of the veins, returning from the 
body, is poured into the right side of 
the organ, at g, in the diagram, to 
which I desire your attention. Here 


ear, and from thence has been injudi- 
ciously called the auricle, (from a 
Latin word signifying a Jittle ear.) 
It is marked r a in the drawing, indi- 
cating the name, right auricle. From 
the right auricle, upon the contraction 
or closing of its muscular walls, the 
blood is forced through an opening () 
into the cavity called the right ventri- 
cle, (r v,) so called from a Latin word 
signifying a little stomach, which it 
was supposed to resemble. When 
this second muscular cavity contracts, 


the blood might be expected to rush 





there is a dilatation of the vein, and | back into the auricle, or first cavity ; 
its coats become muscular. From the | but this is admirably provided against, 
appearance of this dilatation when col- | by the pressure of the blood against a 
lapsed, it has been compared toa dog’s valve, as a door is slammed to by the 
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wind, But the same pressure which 
closes these valves opens others in the 
direction of the tube f, along which 
the dark blood is pushed. At the 
entrance of this vessel, moreover, there 
are valves which (as soon as the ven- 
tricle has ceased to contract, and opens 
to be filled afresh from the auricle) are 
immediately closed, and allow none of 
the contents of the vessel to pass back 
again. The vital liquid, thus pro- 
pelled along the pulmonary artery, (/;) 
is distributed by the capillary, or hair- 
like pipes, through the lungs, where 
it assumes its bright color, and from 
which it is collected into the pulmo- 
nary vein, (d,) that delivers it through 
the opening (A) into the third cavity, 
or left auricle, (2 a.) The muscular 
walls of this organ, by contracting, 
squeeze the blood forwards into the 
fourth cavity, or left ventricle, through 
the opening, (m,) where valves again 
prevent its return. The left ventricle, 
in like manner, contracting, pushes 
open the valve at the entrance of the 
artery, (a,) and drives the blood through 
it to all parts of the body; from whence 
it is again returned by the veins to the 
right auricle of the heart. This ex- 
planation will show you how it is that 
in the arteries only there is any pul- 
sation, since in those vessels only can 
the impulse of the contraction of the 
heart be communicated to the con- 
tained fluid. Each pulse at the wrist 
records a contraction of the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, and the driving of 





a fresh supply of blood over the whole 
human frame. 

I have now explained the anatomy 
of the most complicated heart, and if 
you will think over what I have said 
to you about it, you will have no diffi- 
culty in forming an idea of all the 
other varieties of this organ in the 
lower animals, since all are con- 
structed upon a similar principle. 
This will be rendered the more easy 
if you observe that the heart which | 
have described is double, and has two 
auricles, and two ventricles, four cav- 
ities in all. In fishes there are only 
two cavities, 7. e., one auricle, and one 
ventricle; and the blood having passed 
from the gills into the pulmonary vein, 
(d,) goes directly forwards into the 
vessel (a.) Fishes, therefore, have no 
pulse in their bodies. 

The gills, or lungs of fishes, are 
formed of an immense number of 
small blood-vessels, or capillaries, ar- 
ranged in loops like fringe, and cov- 
ered with a thin and transparent mem- 
brane, resembling gold-beater’s skin. 
This membrane loses its transparency 
when it becomes dry, and, in drying, 
contracts, and thus impedes the circu- 
lation of the blood through the fringe 
of vessels. Moreover, the blood, in its 
passage through the gills, when the 
fish is out of water, dries up, and be- 
comes thickened, and unfit to circu- 
late. You will now see how it is that 
these organs become unable to abstract 
oxygen from the air, and how it hap- 
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pens that the fish can no longer 
breathe. It dies from suffocation, or 
want of air. 

The power of living out of the water 
varies, nevertheless, extraordinarily in 
different species, but is traceable to the 
peculiar requirements of the animal 
in “its native element.” The fishes 
which are in the habit of swimming 
near the surface of the water require 
and consume much oxygen, and hence 
die almost immediately when taken 
out of the water; on the other hand, 
those fish which live near the bottom 
of the water, or in the mud, have a 
comparatively small requirement for 
oxygen, and sustain life for a long 
while after they are caught. The 
proverb, “Dead as a herring,” has 
probably arisen from the suddenness 
of the death of that fish upon its re- 
moval from the water. Perch have 
an extraordinary power of retaining 
life. A rare little fish, known by the 
name of the Anglesea morris, has been 
known to live after having been carried 
in brown paper ina gentleman’s pocket 
for three hours. The carp is also 
singularly tenacious of life, as might 
be anticipated from its ground-haunt- 
ing habits. Your grandfather, when 
a boy, was present on an occasion 
when the water was “iet off” from a 
large fish-pond, in which were a great 
number of this mud-loving fish, and 
about fifty of the smaller fry were 
given to him. They were packed in 
a basket with damp straw, carried a 
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distance of more than ten miles, and 
after being out of water for nearly 
three hours, on a fine warm day, were 
found to be alive at the end of their 
journey. They were turned into a 
small pond, when five or six only, out 
of the whole number, were discovered 
to be unable to resume their ordinary 
activity. 

The class of animals called Fishes 
are for the most part oviparous. The 
term is derived from two words mean- 
ing “egg,” and “to be born ;” it sig- 
nifies that the young are produced 
from eggs. Almost every person has 
seen the roe of the common herring. 
This is a mass of eggs, and would 
take you a very long time to count its 
contents. In a common perch, weigh- 
ing half a pound, the number of eggs 
was discovered to be no less than two 
hundred and eighty thousand; while 
in a moderate-sized cod-fish, it is esti- 
mated that the number is usually sev- 
eral thousands of thousands ! 

These arrangements for the repro- 
duction of the species prove how 
necessary these animals are; for such 
a provision for their multiplication 
would not have been made unless 
they fulfilled some important part in 
the great system of nature. What 
that part— or what the purpose of the 
Creator in so carefully guarding 
against their extinction — may be, has 
not yet been discovered, and must be 
left for the enlightenment of future 
time to determine. In the mean while, 
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let us learn patiently to use such light | Yet let us not arrogate to ourselves 
as may be given to us, assured that | the sole right to happiness in this 
the most insignificant portions of the | beautiful scene, but remember that 
great realm of nature are necessary | the lowliest living thing has, in its 
and important parts of a grand scheme | sphere, a happiness of its own that we 
which ministers to our benefit and joy. | have no right, in mere sport, to destroy. 





—a. * 


Going to School. 
What I Remember. 


Amone the teachers of my young; At the commencement of his first 
days, was one for whom I shall never | winter school, in our district, how 


cease to cherish the most grateful rec- | pleased we were with a plan he pro- 
ollections. Alas! that he died be-| posed! It was this. After deprecat- 


fore I was old enough to acknowledge | ing the great deficiency of really use- 
the value of his judicious instructions. | ful knowledge, and the waste of time 
In the midst of his usefulness and | bestowed on professedly higher branch- 
years, he was called from his labors | es of learning, he suggested that we 


to return no more ! all obtain a journal book, and make 
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a daily entry there of something the 
most important, heard during the day. 
He said he should occupy fifteen min- 
utes, at least, daily, in a conversation 
on some topic; when, perhaps, if he 
was not able to communicate a new 
idea, he might receive one from his 
pupils. 

When I went home that night from 
school, this new feature was not for- 
gotten in my account of “the first 
day.” My parents warmly applauded 
the teacher’s wisdom, and most wil- 
lingly provided me with a blank book 
for the proposed entries. “It will 
teach you,” said my mother, “ to put 
sentences together more nimbly, and 
perhaps show you that there are some 
things in the spelling-book yet to be 
learned.” 

The next day, the smooth pond was 
entirely deserted by the skaters, and 
all were in their seats before the mon- 
itor rung the afternoon bell. Presently 
the teacher came in, and, with a very 
benignant smile, noticed our stillness 
and order. After hanging up his coat, 
he said he should talk with us to-day 
about heat. ‘During these cold 
days,” he continued, “we should 
hardly be able to study much without 
the heat our well-filled stove supplies. 
Let us inquire what are some of the 
things heat does; what are some of 
the changes it effects? Any one may 
tell me.” 

“It limbers my boots, sir, in the 
morning, so that I can get them on,” 


spoke up Tom Stevens, the wearer of 
a very unyielding pair, of thickest 
leather. 

“Tt makes the iron so that father 
can pound it any way,” volunteered 
the blacksmith’s son, who had evi- 
dently been a careful observer at the 
forge, and seen its softening influ- 
ences. 

“T guess it is what makes the chest- 
nuts hop, that me and Sally puts on 
the stove,” said a little girl, who had 
had fun with chestnuts that way often. 

“7 made a balloon last summer,” 
said one of the older boys, “and as I 
knew nothing about the light gases, 
and did know that heated air would 
rise, I fixed a sponge on a small wire, 
under the balloon, which, when wet 
with alcohol, and ignited, caused the 
balloon to rise with great rapidity.” 

These ready answers were quite 
interesting to us all, and seemed to 
gratify our teacher. 

* All this,” said he, “is the effect 
of expansion by heat; and now, if I 
can make the youngest understand the 
meaning of that word, we can go fur- 
ther.” 

He then called six little girls, and 
had them take hold of hands, and 
stand close together in a compact 
circle. 

The little faces chuckled with glee 
to think that the master was using 
them for a dictionary. They looked 
with no little wonder on the great 
tongs heating in the crackling fire. 
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‘“‘ Heat causes particles of air to fly 
away from one another. Perhaps it 
will have a like effect on our little 
friends here, who must keep hold of 
hands all the time. Heat causes par- 
ticles of air to swell out, to widen, 
just as this ring of girls will, when I 
swing the hot tongs round in this 
manner. Now suppose, for a moment, 
you had been shut up in a nut-shell, 
and had shrunk away as suddenly 
from a hot pair of tongs, thrust into 
your midst, where would the walls 
of your prison-house go to, but to 
pieces ? 

“This property of air is called Ez- 
pansion.” 

We were all eager to have the lec- 
ture go on, it seemed so familiar and 
interesting. I ventured to ask how 
the air got into Sally’s chestnuts. 

“Have you ever seen a sponge, 
William ?” said the teacher. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, if you should fill a satchel 
full of sponges, could n’t you get in a 
little water afterwards ?” 

“Qh! yes, sir. A great deal,” 

“ But you had crowded your satchel 
full of sponges. How get in anything 
more ?” 

«There are pores, sir, in the sponge 
which will take in a deal of water.” 

“Just so in the chestnut. It isa 
finer sponge, with cells innumerable, 
crowded full of air. An apple con- 


tains forty-eight times its own bulk 
All of you have seen an apple 


of air. 


roasting. You know what a contin- 
ual hissing and spurting is kept up. 
This is the confined air escaping. In 
doing so, the cells, which are like 
honey-comb, are broken down, the 
apple loses its plumpness, and be- 
comes flabby and fit for eating on the 
‘done’ side.” 

“Ts there any air in wood, sir?” 
asked Tom Stevens. 

“Certainly. Can any one tell me 
which kind of wood snaps the most ?” 

“ Pine,” said one. 

“ Chestnut,” said another. 

*‘ Hemlock,” said a third. 

“Now this snapping is only the 
escaping of air from the pores of the 
wood. It rushes out from the pores 
of the wood when heated, or, — what 
other word may I use?” — “ Ex- 
panded,” — “ or, when expanded, car- 
rying that portion of the wood imme- 
diately over the mouth of the little 
cell exploded, which makes the bril- 
liant sparks we see. 

“Green wood, you have all observed, 
seldom snaps. Which, then, contains 
the more air, green or dry wood? 
The third class may answer.” 

“Father haint got no dry wood,” 
said a poor little girl, on whom the 
teacher’s eye happened to fall. 

“T guess the dry wood has air, and 
the green wood sap, in it,” said a little 
boy, with charcoal eyes. 

“ That is a good guess, and the fact. 
Did any one ever know air to put out 
fire ?” 
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“Tt is necessary for combustion, — 
fire will not burn without it,” said a 
scholar in the back seat, respectfully. 

“ How may this be proved ?” 

“ Get a saucer or plate of water, and 
a flat piece of cork. Put a few drops 
of tallow on the cork around a small 
wick. Then ignite it, and cover it 
with a tumbler. The flame will con- 
sume the oxygen of the air in the 
glass, about one fifth, and then go 
out.” 

“Very well indeed. A very pretty 
experiment, which you all can try. 
Air, then, such as all light wood con- 
tains an abundance of, is necessary for 
combustion. How is it about water, 
— the sap in the green wood ?” 

“Tt all goes off in steam,” said one 
of the girls. 

“So would water poured on to a 
dry wood fire,” remarked the teacher. 

“Father says that it is very unprof- 
itable burning green wood at all,” 
said the hero of the black eyes. 

“Do you know why he says so ?” 

“He says, sir, how the sun had 
better dry the fuel than the fire in the 
stove.” 

“But won’t it burn green? We 
speak of burning green wood often.” 

“No, sir. He says it won’t burn 
till it gets dried somehow.” 

“Your father is right,” said the 
teacher. “Before we finish this ex- 
ercise, I must say, that heat expands 
everything : — water, so that it boils 
over; air, so that it becomes lighter, 





and rises swiftly through the chimney ; 
and the blood in our bodies, so that 
large veins appear swollen after we 
have become warm through exertion. 
It expands iron so that the particles 
cling to each other with less tenacity, 
and become more easily moulded. 

“We shall talkof heatagain. Mean- 
time, remember that we live to grow 
wiser. I hope we shall all become 
familiar, this winter, with many things, 
thought to be very simple, but very 
imperfectly understood.” 

So much, friends of Mark Forrester, 
have I drawn up from the deep, full 
well of my early recollections, for you. 
Greener spots are there nowhere, in an 
old man’s life, than those of his early 
days. Visions of their innocence and 
joy come to him in after years, grate- 
ful as a friendly light upon the path 
of the weary traveller. 

Uncre Hawrnorne. 


Ir is noted, as the origin of the term 
haberdasher, that a Jerdash was the 
name anciently given in England to 
a sort of neck dress; and the person 
who made or sold such neck dresses 
was called a berdasher. Hence, the 
present term — haberdasher. 


Tue simple energy of truth needs 
no ambiguous interpreters, or inter- 
ested supporters, 
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THE GOLIAH ARATOO. 


The Goliah Aratoo. 


Wuar a strange-looking bird! you | again, you will discover that it is a 
all exclaim, and well you may. At/| real bird, and no mistake. It is cer- 
first sight, one would suppose that | tainly a queer-looking bird, though, 
the fellow had a muff round its neck | perhaps, it is not to blame for its 
and a parcel of cock’s-tail feathers | looks. 


tied upon its head. But, if you look 





The bird, from which the above 
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drawing was made, was caught on the 
island of Papua, on the coast of China. 
It is one of the largest of the parrot 
tribe, of which there are one hundred 
and sixty varieties known, being supe- 
rior to the great Mexican Macaw. The 
whole plumage is black, glossed with a 
greenish gray ; the head is ornamented 
with a large crest of long, pendulous 
feathers, which it erects at pleasure, 
when the bird has a noble appearance. 
The orbits of its eyes and cheeks are 
of a deep rose-color; the bill is of 
great size, and will crack the hardest 
fruit-stones ; but when the kernel is 
detached, the bird does not crush and 
swallow it in large fragments, but 
scrapes it, with the lower mandible, to 
the finest pulp, thus differing from 
other parrots, in the mode of taking 
food. In the form of its tongue it 
differs also from other birds of the 
kind. 

A French naturalist read a me- 
moir on this organ before the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, in Paris, in which he 
aptly compared it, in its uses, to the 
trunk of an elephant. In its man- 
ners it is gentle and familiar, and, 
when approached, raises a cry which 
may be compared to a hoarse croak- 
ing. In its gait it resembles the rook, 
and walks much better than most of 
the climbing family. From the gen- 
eral conformation of the parrots, as 
well as the arrangement and strength 
of their toes, they climb very easily, — 
assisting themselves greatly with their 





hooked bill,—but walk rather awkward- 
ly on the ground, from the shortness 
and wide separation of their legs. The 
bill of the parrot is movable in both 
mandibles, the upper being jointed to 
the skull by a membrane which acts 
like a hinge; while, in other birds, 
the upper beak forms part of the skull. 
By this curious contrivance they can 
open their bills widely, which the 
hooked form of the beak would not 
otherwise allow them to do. The 
structure of the wings varies greatly 
in the different species; in general 
they are short, and, as their bodies are 
bulky, they cannot consequently rise 
to any great height, without diffi- 
culty; but when once they gain a 
certain distance, they fly easily, and 
some of them with rapidity. The 
number of feathers in the tail is 
always twelve, and these, both in 
length and form, are very varied in 
the different species, some being arrow 
or spear shaped, others straight and 
square. 

In eating, parrots make use of the 
feet, which they employ like hands, 
holding the food firmly with the claws 
of one, while they support themselves 
on the other. From the hooked shape 
of their bills, they find it more conven- 
ient to turn their food in an outward 
direction, instead of —like monkeys 
and other animals —turning it tow- 
ards their mouths. 

The whole tribe are fond of water, 
washing and bathing themselves many 
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times a day, in streams and marshy 
places ; and, having shaken the water 
from their plumage, seem greatly to 
enjoy spreading their beautiful wings 
to dry in the sun. 


Robert, the Restless Boy. 
CONCLUDED. 


** Home again, home again, from a foreign 
shore, 
And oh! it fills my soul with joy 
To meet my friends once more.” 


Ir must be confessed that, however 
much trouble may be caused by small 
bodies about the house, people gener- 
ally miss them much when away, and 
are glad of their return. “Robert, the 
Restless Boy,” made a world of trouble 
for the good people at the “ Farm- 
house.” It took grandfather and 
grandmother, uncle and aunt, Peter 
the man, and Prudy the girl, to keep 
him steady. All agreed that he was 
one of the greatest plagues ever in- 
vented; and yet, no sooner was he 
gone, than they all, from the bottom 
of their hearts, wished him back again. 
Grandfather and grandmother scarce- 
ly expected to see that happy day, for 
they were old, and then the accident 
happening to Mr. Pindexter was a 
“certain sign” that at some time a 
relative in the family would be 
drowned in salt water; and then, 


Robert being so bewitched to get to| 


ROBERT, THE RESTLESS BOY. 


sea, made himself appear doomed. 
No wonder, then, that at the last 
grandmother began to think and speak 
of him as dead, — to tell what “ poor 
Robert” used to say, as though his 
speaking days were over; while all 
the things once belonging to “ poor 
Robert,” were carefully hoarded, as 
though “sacred to the dead.” All 
this time Robert was a jolly sailor, 
riding from port to port upon the bil- 
lows, and learning, in all places, the 
one great lesson, that 


Honest labor, after all, 
Is sweet contentment’s greatest treasure. 


He saw, in many of those warm 
countries where food grows sponta- 
neously, idle, vicious people, weak 
both in body and mind. Robert would 
say to himself, “I used to think the 
Vermont farmers stupid for working 
so hard, when there were places in 
the world where labor is unknown; 
but strange that I could not see how 
honest, hard labor, makes them healthy 
and happy! What if I had seen a 
Vermont farmer, through a long sum- 
mer day, stretched beneath a green 
tree, almost too lazy to open his mouth 
that the rich, juicy fruit might drop 
therein; then there would have been 
some sense in talking of stupidity. 
But such is not life in New England. 
The very soil looks at you with an ‘up 
and down’ look, as much as to say, 
‘If you till me well, if you plough 
and harrow, and rake and hoe, I will 
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fill your granaries in autumn ; if not, 
you shall beg in harvest, and have 
nothing.’ ‘The farmer hears these 
words, and speaks after the same man- 
ner to his boys, — ‘If you are lazy fel- 
lows, and will not work, neither shall 
you eat; but if you will work, nobody 
shall fare better than you.’” Lost in 
these meditations, our friend Robert, 
who, for many months, had lived on 
salt beef and hard bread, felt his 
mouth water at the thought of Thanks- 
giving at home. The time for this 
great autumn feast was drawing near. 
Should he be there? It was possible, 
for, after an absence of two years, the 
‘‘ Harriet Jones,” with its brave crew 
and cargo, was “homeward bound.” 

Said grandfather one day, “If Bobby 
could only be here at Thanksgiving, I 
would have two turkeys instead of 
one — the fattest goose, and a brace of 
chickens, — that I would, and the mar- 
ket-men might whistle.” “Alas!” re- 
plied grandmother, “it is my mind that 
poor Robert is done eating turkeys in 
this world, — poor dear boy! ’Zekiel 
was possessed when he let him go.” 
On that very evening, a neighbor, who 
had been “ down below,” called to tell 
them that the “Harriet Jones” had 
been spoken, homeward bound, and in 
a few days might be expected in port. 

Nearly all grandmother’s relatives 
on the Pindexter side lived on the 
sea-coast. It was, therefore, agreed 
that the old people should take the 
wagon, or rather that the horse and 


wagon should take them, on a visit to 
their friends, from which, it was hoped, 
they would return bringing Robert 
with them. Nearly a week had 
passed since the grandparents came to 
the sea-coast, yet the “Harriet Jones” 
had not arrived. Every day the old 
people went out upon a shelving rock 
that overlooked the sea, and there they 
watched the sails that glided over the 
calm blue sea. [See cut.] Still the 
“ Harriet Jones” came not, and grand- 
mother’s heart sank within her, It 
had been fine weather for several days, 
but now the old people were expecting 
the “line gale.” It was only two 
days to Thanksgiving. The night 
was setting in with wild black clouds, 
while the sea was all luminous with 
white, foam-crested waves. It was 
nearly dark, when a vessel was seen 
in the offing, with every sail set, and 
striving by every means to gain the 
anchorage before the storm should set 
in; but the wind was constantly shift- 
ing to all points of the compass, and, 
though the vessel toiled hard, it made 
but little headway. Grandfather and 
grandmother, though aged and infirm, 
persisted (notwithstanding the gather- 
ing storm) in standing upon the sea- 
washed beach, and straining their 
aged eyes to look out upon the angry 
ocean. ‘Pity she has doubled the 
cape,” said an old seaman, “for now 
she must gain the port or be dashed 
upon the breakers.” Hearing this, 
grandmother nearly fell into the sea ; 
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for, according to her own account, she | hour had come. But just as the ram 
felt, in her very soul, that this was the | began to fall in broad, sweeping gusts, 
“Harriet Jones,” and poor Robert’s | over the land and over the sea, a pilot- 
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boat put out from the shore. It danced | father, mournfully. But not so, good 
merrily over the bounding billows, and | old man! that merry skiff is manned 
was soon lost in the darkness. “The | with cool heads, faithful hearts, and 
little skiff must go down,” said grand- | steady hands. Such skiffs cannot go 
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down ; if they do, they will rise again. 
Ho! there she comes again, and there, 
too, is the “Harriet Jones,” looking 
sadly naked and woebegone ; but not 
so the happy crew, who gave three 
long, hearty cheers for their native 
land, while the hoarse waves growled 
an interlude, and the shrill wind 
piped a solo. Among the foremost 
who stood upon the hard beach was 
Robert, the Restless Boy. Amid the 
dull glimmer of a dozen lanterns, 
grandmother, almost drenched with 
rain, recognized him, and bounded 
forward and caught him in her arms. 


At last he found his 
tongue, and said, “Now I am glad 
that I went to sea, and have been 


almost drowned, for, otherwise, I never 
should have known how well I loved 


own eyes. 


my friends and native land, nor ever 
known how I was beloved.” 

At the dinner-table on Thanksgiv- 
ing day, at the farm-house, Robert, 
the Restless Boy, with immense ap- 
plause, gave the following toast : 

“ Jonah of Nineveh, and his poster- 
ity, going to Tarshish to avoid their 
appointed work,— may they have a 
happy deliverance from the whale’s 


Grandfather was shaking the young | belly.” 


sailor, who could scarcely believe his 





Flying Dragons. 


Many of my young readers have 


probably read about huge monsters, 
VoL. VI. 2 





under the name of Dragons, that used 
to inhabit the world in old times. 
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In descriptions, which are frequent- 
ly to be met with in works of fiction, 
we are told that they were as large 
as crocodiles; that they had great 
wings, so that they could fly away 
to their dens, with men, women, and 
children, which they had captured, and 
then devour them. I well remember, 
in one of the toy books which I had 
given me when a boy, there was a 
picture of one of these monsters car- 
rying off two boys. The very sight 
of the engraving frightened me out of 
my wits, and I think I never ventured 
to read the story. At least, I don’t 
remember anything about it. Now, 
it is scarcely necessary for me to in- 
form my intelligent friends, that all 
stories of such monsters are utterly 
fabulous, and unworthy of the slight- 
est belief. It is true that the existence 
of these marvellous monsters was be- 
lieved in by the ancients; but all the 
animals described and figured by the 
authors of those times, under the 
name of dragons, were merely ficti- 
tious beings, composed of the skins of 
different animals, or made by distort- 
ing the skins of the ray-fish tribe into 
a dragon-like shape. The nearest ap- 
proach to these humbugs that you will 
ever see living, is the flying dragon, a 
harmless little reptile, a picture of 
which you will find at the beginning 
of this article. 

Besides dragons, other queer-shaped 
monsters are sometimes made to show. 
Mermaids are frequently manufac- 





tured; and I believe there is now 
being exhibited in this country, for a 
real mermaid, a monkey’s head, arms, 
and body, attached to the tail of a 
cod-fish! This is only a species of 
deception, for you all know that there 
are no such creatures as mermaids. 
Draco, in zoology, is a term signifying 
a genus of amphibious animals, of the 
reptile kind, the body of which is 
four-footed, tailed, and furnished at 
each side with a wing-like membrane. 
The French naturalists speak of three 
species as being at present known, 
which they distinguish by the names 
of the green, the rayed, and the brown. 
The flying dragon is the most remark- 
able, at least, perhaps, the best known, 
of the species. The length of this cu- 
rious creature is almost nine or ten 
inches, the tail being long in propor- 
tion to the body, which does not ex- 
ceed four inches in length. The head 
is of a singular form, being furnished, 
on the upper part, with a very large 
triple pouch, one portion of which 
descends beneath the throat, while the 
two remaining parts project on each 
side; allare sharp-pointed. The head 
is of a moderate size ; the mouth rather 
wide ; the tongue large and thick at 
the base ; the teeth small and numer- 
ous; the neck rather small ; the body 
and limbs somewhat slender, and en- 
tirely covered with small, pointed and 
closely set scales. The color is an 
elegant pale blue, or bluish gray; the 
back and tail marked by several trans- 
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verse, dusky undulations, and the 
wings with variously formed patches 
of black, deep brown, and white; the 
lower surface of the animal entirely 
pale, or whitish brown. 

The flying dragon is an inhabitant 
of Asin and Africa, and, like most of 
the smaller kinds of lizards, delights 
in wandering about trees in search of 
insects and worms, on which it feeds. 
From the peculiar structure of its 
lateral processes, it is enabled to spring 
from bough to bough, in pursuit of its 
insect food, with the greatest facility, 
or even, for a short time, to follow 
them on the wing like the flying 
squirrel. On the ground, it walks 
indifferently, and therefore seldom de- 
scends from the boughs of the trees, 
or, if it does, takes as speedily as pos- 
sible to the water, in which element it 
moves and swims with great celerity. 
It is oviparous, and deposits its eggs 
in the hollows of trees, where they 
remain to be hatched by the heat of 
the sun, claiming no further regard 
from the parent animals, 


The Nibble. 


BY MRS. MAXWELL. 


{See Frontispiece.] 


Asovut a half mile from the mill- 
pond, in two yellow houses, which 
looked as though they were twin-born, 
The name of one 


lived two boys. 





was Johnny Jerk, twelve years of age, 
with a keen black eye, going from in- 
fancy with a hop, skip, and jump. 
Charley Cool was three years younger, 
a hazel-eyed boy, with brown hair, 
always walking upon the bottom of 
his feet, and always able to tell you 
where he was going, and for what 
purpose. The fishes loved the mill- 
pond, and the boys loved to catch the 
fishes ; though they seldom fished to- 
gether, for the simple reason that 
John usually found either his hook 
bent, or his line broken, and was 
obliged to take turns with Charles. 
Going along late one afternoon, pick- 
ing the hazel-nuts that grew upon the 
borders of the pond, and making very 
unlady-like faces, as I tore the sour 
burrs asunder, I heard two little boys 
in earnest conversation. “I have 
caught my hook in a snag,” said 
Johnny Jerk, “and here it is as 
straight as a needle.” “Why should 
you jerk?” asked Charley. “Jerk!” 
replied Johnny, “how should I know 
that it was not a nibble?” Charles 
now gave up his hook and line, and 
stood behind John to keep him steady. 
“Tt is anibble,” said John. “ Hush !” 
whispered Charley, “a nibble is noth- 
ing without a Jite,—keep still, don’t 
jerk.” Bob, bob, bob, went the line ; 
wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, went some- 
thing at the hook. “Now!” whis- 
pered Charley; and, to John’s great 
surprise, out came a fish, flapping his 
broad tail against his smooth sides, 
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and performing other antics equally 
edifying. Charley caught him nimbly 
from the hook, and soon gave him to 
understand that he was to content 
himself out of the mill-pond. “I’m 
in luck,” shouted John, pressing more 
bait hastily upon the hook, and letting 
down his pole with a tremendous 
splash. “ Your luck will turn,” whis- 
pered Charley, “unless you keep cool 
and steady; you had better save 
your shouting until the fish is caught.” 
But I saw that John was too much 
elated with his success, to profit by 
good advice. Presently the line went 
bob, bob, bob ; there was no wiggle at 
the end, so Charley laid his hand up- 
on John’s shoulder, and signified that 
it was only a nibble. But out came 
the hook and line, flying like a comet 
over the boys’ heads, but bearing aloft 
only a long mullen stalk. I waited in 
the hazel-bushes long enough to wit- 
mess several performances of this kind, 
on the part of Johnny Jerk ; and with 
each performance he grew more and 
more impatient, — thrashing the water 
with his long pole, loudly command- 
ing the rascally fish to bite, and declar- 
ing that he would not be insulted with 
simple nibbles. At last, quite dis- 
couraged, he gave the pole to Charley, 
took his solitary fish, and, with a hop, 
skip, and jump, made his way home. 
“Calm and cool,” said Charley, as he 
seated himself beside the box of bait, 
and softly let down the hook into the 





clear water. He waited long, for 
Johnny Jerk had frightened all the fish 
to the other side of the mill-pond ; but 
one by one, and very cautiously, they 
came gliding back. Now, bob, bob, 
bob, went: the line. Did Charley 
draw it up with a sudden jerk? No; 
for he said to himself, shaking his wise 
little head, “It is only a nibble.” But 
when he perceived at the end of the 
line a strong, determined wiggle, then 
Charley laughed exultingly, and drew 
out his fish. “So,” said I, as I turned 
away, and noiselessly took my path 
among the hazel-bushes, “this nibble 
and wiggle has taught me something. 
I should like to watch these boys, and 
see how this principle of Charley’s 
will affect his character as a man.” 
So, ever with a vivid recollection of 
the scene beside the mill-pond, I have 
watched the fortunes of these two boys 
from that day to this. Johnny Jerk 
has always been called unlucky; but 
I think we shall find that knack has 
much to do with luck; for, it was 
said of lucky Charley Cool, that he 
had a great knack of doing things in 
the “ nick of time,” — always striking 
when the iron was hot, — never be- 
fore, — never a minute after; always 
hitting the nail on the head. But 
Johnny Jerk —I was the only observ- 
er of the wiggle and the nibble at the 
mill-pond, and have, therefore, con- 
sidered myself as the only one having 
the secret of his ill luck; if it be a 














breach of fidelity to reveal this secret, 
I can only plead the all-sufficient apol- 
ogy, that I am a woman. 

When John first went into business 
for himself, he made a most fortunate 
and sudden speculation. Men talked 
of the lucky fellow, and said that he 
had made his fortune. But I feared, 
after all, that it would prove only a 
nibble. This fear was soon realized. 
Flushed with success, he ventured all 
his newly acquired wealth as a bait 
to fortune ; but, with the first bob, bob, 
of his adventurous line, he gave a 
sudden jerk, and the dainty dame 
Fortune coyly glided to the other side 
of the mill-pond. It was judged, by 
many, that all was now over with 
Johnny Jerk; and such would have 
proved his fate at once, had not sad 
experience taught him that it was best, 
if possible, to keep his mercury below 
“boiling point.” This sad reverse 
was profitable to John asa cooler. He 
went cautiously to work to woo back 
the fickle dame; and she began by 
degrees to glide nearer and nearer to 
his modest bait. It was no longer a 
gilded bait, for silver and gold had he 
none ; yet, to some minds, “popular 
favor” is more precious than these. 
How delightful was it for Johnny to 
feel such a nibble, but how hard to 
refrain from drawing up with a jerk! 
Bob, bob, bob, went the line of good 
policy, but, with every bob, his heart 
beat higher, and his head grew gid- 
dier. “It must be,” said he, “that 
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devoted hearts are securely caught, 
and are even now wiggling at the end 
of my hook; with one decisive jerk I 
will test my own power and their 
allegiance.” Swift as a comet flew 
Johnny’s ambitious hook and line far 
above his head. But, alas for the an- 
gler! it was only a nibble; and once 
more dame Fortune’s fish were dis- 
persed before they had swallowed the 
bait. I might tell you of many other 
instances where Johnny Jerk, by a 
premature action, marred his fortune, 
and was obliged to seek something 
new. I might tell you of the different 
kinds of bait employed, and, in doing 
so, might be obliged to confess that 
Johnny did not always act the part of 
an honest angler; but there are many 
such. Honesty, the best policy, is an 
old-fashioned fellow, who, notwith- 
standing railroads, and steamboats, 
chooses to plod along on foot. No 
wonder the youngsters laugh at him, 
when they, travelling with lightning 
speed, whiz by the old pilgrim, and, in 
a single day, gain the goal of wealth 
and fame, for which he has been pa- 
tiently striving for years. And is 
honesty the best policy ? Ask the old 
pilgrim, and he will tell you who 
gains the safest title deed to the best 
inheritance, both in this world and in 
that which is to come. All needful 
information on this point was early 
obtained by Charley Cool, who, not- 
withstanding the antiquity of his no- 
tions, persisted in an intimate acquaint- 
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ance and close companionship with 
this old-fashioned man. “Is it possi- 
ble,” said the young aspirants, “ that 
you, Charley, expect to acquire emi- 
nence by patient, slow, endeavor ?” 
“Tf I do,” said Charley, “one thing is 
certain, that eminence, thus gained, is 
secure ; and what is any prize worth 
that is not secure?” So honestly, 
patiently, cautiously, labored Charley ; 
little by little, step by step, he pursued 
the “noiseless tenor of his way.” 
Many, who commenced life’s race with 
him, Charley has seen almost upon the 
highest peak of fame’s temple, casting 
contemptuous glances back upon the 
slow, honest plodder. But lo! while 
they railed and jeered at his slow pro- 
gress, he has seen their riches take 
wings and fly away, and their fame 
become as the morning dew; then, 
with a new smile of grateful recogni- 
tion, Charley has turned to his old 
friend — Honesty, the best policy. 
Often has wealth opened to Charley 
her most precious coffers, but he has 
never thrown therein an unlawful bait ; 
never drawn up, with an inconsider- 
ate jerk, before his hook had made 
sure of its prize. There have been 
times when it seemed that the highest 
token of public favor waited his ac- 
ceptance ; but, with a single eye to the 
right, and with:a firm and steady trust 
in the truth, Charley has never yet 
made himself a fool by snatching at a 
nibble. The world now calls Charley 
Cool a “lucky fellow ;” and, if a well- 





filled purse, a good name, and, above 
all, a good conscience, be signs of good 
luck, it judges well. But, my young 
readers, I pray you, render to luck 
the things that are luck’s, and to knack 
the things that are knack’s. Above 
all, take warning by the fate of un- 
lucky Johnny Jerk, and learn the 
difference between a nibble and a 
wiggle. 
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Books. 


“QO, ratHer,” said Arthur Lee, 
one morning, as Mr. Lee sat reading 
in his study, “I have been reading 
one of the best books ever written. 
Henry Seymour lent it to me. I wish 
you had seen it.” 
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“T wish I had,” replied his father ; 


“In what, father? for I do not fully 


“if it be sucha good book as you say. | understand you.” 


But come, tell me, Arthur, what good 
you got from it.” 

“I can hardly tell you that ; but I 
know that it is so full of odd and com- 
ical things, that I could not help 
laughing all the time I was reading 
. 

“ Cheerfulness is a most excellent 
quality, Arthur, and a good-natured 
laugh, in its proper time and place, is 
not to be undervalued. But the book 
from which you can get no good, can 
hardly be called a good book. Now, 
did you learn any useful lesson from 
the odd and comical things the book 
contained ?” 

“No; I cannot say that I did, but 
they were very droll.” 

“T have long intended to talk a lit- 
tle with you about books, and I may 
as well do it now. I want to explain 
to you my opinion about a good book, 
for, perhaps, it may differ a little from 
yours.” 

“T should like to know your opin- 
ion, father, very much,” said Arthur, 
“for I do not wish to read bad books.” 

“T regard books, Arthur,” continued 
Mr. Lee, “as food for the mind, just 
as what we eat is food for the body. 
Now there are many kinds of pleasant 
food that are not wholesome ; they do 
not impart strength to the frame. In 
like manner, there are pleasant books 
which do not strengthen, but rather 
weaken, the mind.” 





“You shall hear. If Mr. Hammer, 
the blacksmith across the way, were 
to eat nothing but candy and sweet- 
meats, he would not have strength 
enough to perform his daily labor ; so, 
if we were to read no books but such 
as made us laugh, we should neither 
get the knowledge, nor possess the 
inclination, to discharge our common 
duties.” 

“Oh, I begin to understand you 
now.” 

“Let me show you how easy it is 
to give pleasure without imparting 
profit. If I were to write a book about 
a beautiful country, which never ex- 
isted save in my imagination, through 
which ran a beautiful river, sparkling 
like silver, and having sands like gold, 
your curiosity would at once be ex- 
cited.” 

“ Yes, that it would. I should want 
to know all about it.” 

“ And if the book told you that the 
trees, which hung over the river, were 
bowed down with the most delicious 
fruit, and that its banks were covered 
with myriads of the most beautiful 
flowers, you would be more anxious 
than ever to read it.” 

“And so would everybody, I am 
sure.” 

“If it next told you of droves of 
elephants fighting with each other, 
and tearing up trees by the roots ; and 
of hippopotamuses lifting their snouts 
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above the surface of the river, or wal- 
lowing together in the gullies; and 
of enormous crocodiles opening their 
wide mouths, to devour their prey ; 
and of huge snakes, almost as thick as 
an ox’s body, rolling together in the 
slimy swamp, coiling themselves, now 
and then, around the furry hide of a 
roaring tiger; you would hardly be 
able to lay the book down till you had 
read the rest of its contents.” 

“No, that I should not. I could 
read such a book from moring to 
night.” 

“TI dare say you could. But now, 
Arthur, comes the great question ; 
unless you turned them to some prof- 
itable account, what good would you 
get from this web of fancy from my 
brain; from my silvery river, and 
golden sands, my fruit and flowers ; 
my elephants, hippopotamuses, croco- 
diles, and slimy snakes; my roaring 
tigers and my huge monkeys ?” 

“T really cannot tell what good it 
would do me.” 

“ Well, if you cannot tell the good 
it would do you, let me point out the 
evil. It would, I fear, make you very 
dissatisfied with the next book that 
you read, however useful it might be, 
if it did not happen to be equally 
amusing. He that dresses in purple 
and fine, costly garments, would be 
discontented with common clothes. 
He that feeds upon turtle and venison 
every day, is not likely to be content 


with plain fare. So he that reads no 
books but those of fiction, that amuse 
him, will be very impatient when 
required to read those that profit 
him.” 

“T begin to think you are right, 
father. But how may I know what 
are good books ?” 

“T will tell you. A good book for 
young people should afford them both 
pleasure and profit, and, I may add, 
amusement, otherwise they can hardly 
be expected to like it. In the first 
place, it should impart useful informa- 
tion, thereby making them wiser. It 
should impress their minds with some 
important truth. It should correct 
errors in judgment and practice. It 
should reprove vice and encourage 
virtue. If the wonderful book we 
have been speaking about were true, 
and about a country which actual- 
ly exists, then it would be a very 
important volume for you to peruse. 
But if it be a fiction, some of the 
queer objects will certainly fix them- 
selves upon your mind, which ought 
never to receive any impression but 
what is actually true. Remember, 
my son, that an amusing book may 
give you pleasure, and a clever book 
may add to your knowledge ; but a 
book cannot be called a good book, 
unless it adds to our usefulness or 
happiness on earth, or helps us on our 
way to heaven.” 
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Work to Do. 


Tue sun is scarcely up, my love, 
The flowers are wet with dew — 

Come sit with me, and I will tell 
A tale of work to do. 


The hum of bee, and song of bird, 
And droning insects too, 

From morn to night, in summer time, 
Murmur of ‘* work to do.”’ 


Yet there are those who walk the earth, 
Beneath these skies of blue, 

Who never hear the ceaseless song 
Of work, of work to do. 


Thus, having ears that could not hear, 
Was Isabella Drew — 

A drone in God’s great busy hive, 

Without her work to do. 


The weary hours of winter time 
She slept serenely through, 
But never dreamed, in this her sleep, 

Winter had “* work to do.”’ 


In summer days she heeded not 
The hours that idly flew — 

Nor e’er redeemed her precious time 
By finding ‘‘ work to do.”’ 


Her father lost his lands and gold, 
Her mother sickly grew, 

Yet idle Isabella saw 
No work, no work to do. 


Her little sisters needed bread — 
(Beside herself were two,) 

Yet Isabella would not seek 
Some useful ** work to do.’’ 


Within the church-yard gate they laid 
Poor, weary Mrs. Drew — 

Because, without her daughter’s help, 
She found hard work to do. 


And e’er the wintry storm of snow 
Across the mountains blew, 

The father, too, had finished up 
His tiresome ‘‘ work to do.’’ 


‘¢ Then surely,’’ said the neighbors all, 
‘© Miss Isabella Drew, 

To save the life of those she loves, 
Will find some work to do.”’ 


But Isabella loved herself, 
And others, but a few — 

And e’en for those she would not see 
A jot of work to do. 


The pitying neighbors took the babes, 
But Isabella Drew 

Could not obtain a home with those 

Who had their ‘‘ work to do.”’ 
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So to the alms-house, starved, at last, 
The idle maiden flew, 

But there, to her dismay, she found 
Some work for her to do. 


And then her sorrow at her lot 
No mitigation knew — 


Right glad was she to find the grave, 
Where is no work to do. 


**Alas !’’ said Emma, “ tell me not 
Of flowers, or morning dew, 

But e’er I find the grave, mamma, 
Teach me my ‘ work to do.’ ”’ 





The Coasters. 


“We don’t always have snow on 
the first day of winter,” said fearful 
Freddy, as he looked mournfully out 
from his window, on the last evening 
of November. “No,” replied his 
mother, “but we New Englanders 
have never yet seen a whole winter 
at home, without snow. So I see no 
reason why a little boy should go 
away from the fireside, and stand 





gazing sadly at the dark clouds, as 
though a snow-storm were a thing 
more to be desired than the company 
of his mother, brothers, and sister, — 
that is selfish, my son. Come back 
to your seat in the snug, warm corner, 
tell stories with us, and learn to be 
thankful for what you have.” Freddy 
obeyed ; he tried to laugh, and select 
a merry story, but still his mother saw 
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that his thoughts were not with them. 
In spite of himself, he often cast fur- 
tive glances at the now darkened win- 
dows, and listened anxiously to the 
sound of the moaning wind, if haply 
it might converse of snow. 

The last evening of November had 
passed away ; the brothers and sisters 
had said their “ good-night;” but Fred- 
dy still lingered, desirous of speaking 
a word with his mother. “I am not 
selfish, mother,” said Freddy, when 
they were alone. “I am not selfish, 
though I want a snow-storm more 
than anything else; for, mother, we 
are going to make a ‘ Haman’ of Sam 
Nichols. It will be such a joke! 
Samuel, you see, has received an 
early Christmas present, of a new 
sled; he has betted with the boys 
that there will be no snow to-morrow. 
If there is, we are to select a boy, and 
Sam is to draw him through the vil- 
lage, and then we are all to take hold, 
and give this same boy a first-rate 
ride down the long hill, and around 
the pond. Now, mother,” continued 
Freddy, kindling with animation, “ who 
do you think we have selected ?— 
guess!” Mother guessed all the 
Johns and Peters, Sammys, Char- 
leys, Georgys, &c., &c., in the parish. 
“ No, it was poor Reuben, the widow’s 
son. QO,” exclaimed Freddy, clapping 
his hands, “ what a Haman we will 
make of Samuel! for he has hated 
poor Reuben; has made fun of his 
ragged clothes, and fairly drove him 





from school last winter, because the 
widow would not have her son so 
abused.” Freddy now ran to the win- 
dow again, took a farewell look at the 
clouds, and, with his head full of Ha- 
man and Mordecai, went to bed. The 
wind piped dismally all night, but it 
did not disturb Freddy’s dream of the 
palace of Shushan; of the queen’s 
banquet, &c., &c. 

The day had scarcely dawned, when 
Freddy, not more than half-dressed, 
darted down stairs, opened the front- 
door, and, with one joyful bound, 
plunged into a drift of new-fallen 
snow. When Samuel Nichols, with 
his troop of courtiers, called for Fred- 
dy that morning, the mother packed a 
nice suit of warm winter clothing up- 
on the sled, saying to the boys that 
their little Mordecai must be arrayed 
in royal apparel. At thiseven Haman 
laughed merrily, and away they scam- 
pered through the snow. Reuben was 
quite astonished when he found that 
the little boys had come to dress him 
up, and to give hima nice ride upon 
Samuel’s splendid new sled. So was 
his poor mother really delighted ; and 
I am happy to say that Samuel, seeing 
and feeling, too, how much sweeter it 
is to give pleasure than pain, how 
much better to relieve than to mock 
the wants of the poor, became, from 
that day, something far better than a 
Haman ; and happy little Reuben, the 
widow’s son, was no longer a perse- 
cuted, but a very prosperous, Mordecai. 
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Dialogue Between Grand- 
father and Joseph. 


Joseph. Will it live, grandfather, — 
that tender spray, with its soft silver 
bud? Is it worth so much care ? 

Grandfather. Why, my son, is not 
the tender spray, with its opening bud, 
beautiful ? 

J. Yes; but think of the unwearied 
care bestowed on this small matter 
by an old man like you, grandfather. 
You, whose head is white as the hoar 
frost, who have endured a long, weary 
day of toil, now to be so harassed by 
fragile little flowers ; watching lest the 
morning sun should come upon them 
suddenly in its strength, lest the fickle 
wind should play too harshly with the 
silken leaves, or the evening dew steal 
upon them unawares. 

G. It is no small matter, my son. 
Your grandfather has numbered his 
threescore years and ten, yet never, in 
all the world’s great garden, has he 
seen the fair and beautiful grow up in 


majesty and strength, without the pa- 
tient, faithful toil of man. It is true 
that God sows his lilies by the way- 
side, but thorns spring up and choke 
them. Rank weeds, poisonous plants, 


| unseemly nettles, grow spontaneously ; 


but where do the good and lovely 
grow, my son, except it be beneath 
the faithful hand of earnest, persever- 
ing toil ? 

J. But, grandfather, the flowers die. 
Of what avail is labor, if the fruits of 
our careful toil are lost ? 

G. No good is ever lost, my son; 
for good is immortal. No breath of 
fragrance from even a dying flower ; 
no gentle, pitying word from human 
lips; no sunny smile from a happy 
little child is, or can be lost, my son. 
There is more of love, more of sweet- 
ness and purity, in our garden to-day, 
because of this tender spray, with its 
silver bud. 

J. But if it dies, dear grandfather, 
if it dies — 

G. Its sweetness, even then, will not 
be wasted upon the desert air. God 
has a beautiful garden somewhere, my 
son, and it is very pleasant for an old 
man, like me, who has borne the bur- 
den and heat of life’s day, and can no 
longer drive my plough over the nox- 
ious weeds, and, with a strong hand, 
pluck up the nettles and briars, it is 
pleasant to guard and protect the sweet 
flowers ; for in making the world more 
beautiful, I read the sign that my work 
is not quite done here. I am garner- 
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ing sweet spices for my future garden, 
Joseph. 

J. Then you don’t grieve, grand- 
father, even when the beautiful dies ? 

G. The beautiful does not die, my 
son ; but I have not always known this. 
It was taught me in a lesson. QO, so 
sad, and grievous! 

J. What might the lesson be, dear 
grandfather ? 

G. I once had a flower, —all the 
wide earth had not to me a flower more 
fair, —I breathed its perfume, my son, 
and forgot that the world was aught 


J. Where is the lily now, dear 
grandfather ? 

G. In the garden for which we all 
are to gather spices, my son. 


save an Eden, a paradise of unfading | ig 


bloom. I guarded this flower with 
a miser’s care, and saw it stand among 
its mates of the garden, crowned for 
its peerless grace and beauty. But 
one night, Joseph, a blight came with 
the evening dew. It breathed upon 
my flower, and the fashion of its 
beauty passed away. It was withered 
— it lay upon the cold earth’s sod, and 
I called it dead. 

J. And was it not dead ? 

G. No, my son; when cast upon 
the cold earth’s sod, and left alone 
like a worthless thing, I saw an angel 
fly swiftly from a gate of pearl, and, 
without casting a single seraph glance 
upon the living flowers of my garden, 
he stooped and breathed upon the lily 
that lay upon the cold ground; and I 
saw that, in his breath, the lily again 
unfolded its leaves, and lifted its 
drooping head, when he placed it in 
his bosom, and, leaving but the outer 
withered leaves, he bore it away. 








Chat with Readers and Cor- 
respondents. 


Wext, here I am, seated in my great 
chair, to have a little talk with my 
readers and correspondents. It is a 
great pleasure to me to spend a few 
moments every month in this way. I 
feel at home, and as though I were 
chairman of a large meeting of boys 
and girls. But I havea little story to 
tell you, which [ forgot to place in its 
proper place. But no matter, as long 
as you get it. 

The other day, as I sat in my little 
study, trying to think of something 
new that I could give you to think and 
talk about next year, the penny-post 
brought me a letter from an old friend 
in the country, whose jolly, good-hu- 
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mored face, I had not seen for many 
years. We were school-fellows to- 
gether; and, as the boys say, used to 
be on pretty good terms. Many an 
afternoon have we had together, roam- 
ing over the hills, or fishing in the lake. 
But to continue my story. He invited 
me to spend Thanksgiving with him. 
So, without more ado, I bundled my- 
self up warm, took my cane, and, fcl- 
lowed by Ponto, trotted away to the 
railway station, and was soon on the 
way to C It was a cold, wet, 
blustering day. The rain came down 
quite briskly, pattering against the 
windows of the cars with a cheerless 
sound. O,I could not help thinking 
then of the many poor, homeless, house- 
less wanderers, shivering in sheds and 
hovels, or slinking beneath some 
friendly porch, to hide from the pelt- 
ing storm! All is gloom with them. 
And if any of you, my friends, ever 
feel inclined to be angry or to speak 
unpleasantly, because everything does 
not happen to go as smooth as you 
could wish, stop one moment and think 
of the unfortunates of this world, and 
be thankful that your lot is cast in 
pleasant places. 
Upon arriving at C 





, I inquired 





of the station-master where Mr. Wil- 
liam Hawthorne resided. ‘QO, be it 
the old gentleman?” said the fellow. 
‘He do live some two mile over yon 
road, but ye can’t go up in the rain. 
O! there be Tim Finnegan’s man. He 
goes right by Uncle Hawthon’s, an’ 


he’ll take ye in his wagin. Here, 
Patrick!””—and before I could pre- 
vent him, he had “ Patrick,” with a 
neat covered wagon, up to the station 
door. I could not refuse such pleasant 
kindness, so I “ hopped in,” and, after 
wrapping ourselves up in buffalo robes, 
we set off. I must not forget to men- 
tion that, before leaving the village, 
“Tim Finnegan’s man” drove to the 
post-office, and, while I held the reins, 
he went in, as he said, for “ letthers, 
and the Decimber number of the 
Magazine, for the boys.” 

After a drive of about a couple of 
miles through the woods, I was safely 
set down at Uncle Hawthorne’s resi- 
dence. Patrick would not permit me 
to pay him for my ride, and hardly 
granted me time to thank him, before 
he snapped his whip and was out of 
sight. 

I need not relate how pleasantly 
passed Thanksgiving day with me, at 
my old friend’s house. Uncle Haw- 
thorne is several years my senior. He 
is passing the evening of his days with 
his son, contented and happy, — sur- 
rounded with every comfort a heart 
could wish, and reaping the rewards 
of a virtuous life. One of the richest 
jewels which can adorn the character 
of any person, is love and kindness for 
parents, especially if they have become 
old. How can a young person, who 
has been receiving care and attentions, 
and food and clothing, for many years, 
from his parents, ever forget or neglect 
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them? It seems very strange. I hope 


plainly ; properly pointed, and folded 


none of my readers will ever be guilty | just exactly as a letter should be folded. 


of such dishonorable conduct. Remem- 
ber the aged, for you are growing old, 
and you may need the attentions of the 
young yourself, some time. 

Before I returned home, I made 
Uncle Hawthorne promise to write a 
short piece for the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine occasionally. You will find 
a short article from him in this num- 
ber. May I not promise him a hearty 
welcome from every one of my readers? 


I think I may. 


A correspondent has sent me some 
queer lines about the slaughter which 
is made, every year, among the hens 
and turkeys in New England, about 
Thanksgiving-time. I am sorry the 
writer did not send me hisname. The 
last verse is best of all, and should be 
learned by heart. Here it is: — 


‘* If all, upon this festive day, 
Would feed and clothe the poor, 
And give what each can well afford, 
In basket or in store, 
To dry the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
Bid her pale sons be gay, 
Then we should have, in very deed, 
A good Thanksgiving day.’’ 
That’s a fact, master “ Cervantes,” 
so we should. And, what is more and 
better than all, if we try to do some 
good action every day, we shall make 
them all Thanksgiving days for some- 
body. 
Here is a letter, such as I am ever 
glad to see. It is written neatly and 





Many thanks to Eliza Ann R , for 
her kindness towards an old fellow 
like me : — 


B , Mass., Dec. 4, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : 

I have taken your Magazine ever since 
it was commenced, and my mother says I 
may have it for next year. I was looking 
over the numbers the last week, — fixing 
them to be bound, —and I could not help 
thinking how many pleasant hours I had 
passed in reading them. Mother says I 
must help you to some new subscribers in 
our village ; so I am going to try. I have 
obtained two to-day. 

I tried to study out the puzzle in the 
last number, but I could not find any way 
to get the ten-cent piece out, unless you 
mean to have it blown out. Is that the 
correct way ? 








Your young friend, 
Exiza Ann R—-. 


No, I am sorry to say, that is not 
correct. I think it might be blown 
out, but still that is not the proper way 
to remove it. I have received several 
answers exactly like this, but of course 
all are wrong. As there seems to be 
some misunderstanding, I have con- 
cluded to defer the answer until next 
month. In the mean time, I want 
everybody to try and send me a cor- 
rect answer. Don’t get discouraged, 
if you fail the first time, “try, try 
again.” If your elder brothers or sis- 
ters laugh at you, tell them to try it. 
I think it will puzzle them a little! 
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And, in order that those who did not 
have our Magazine last year may 
have a fair start, I propose to give the 
puzzle again. Here it is, corrected : — 


Lay a ten-cent piece upon the table- 
cloth, between two half dollars, and place 
a tumbler upon the larger coins, as you 
see in the diagram above. The puzzle is 
to remove the ten-cent piece without dis- 
placing either of the half dollars, or the 
glass. You are not allowed to touch the 
ten-cent piece, either with your hands 
or anything else, nor must you blow it 
away! 


The answer to the enigma by Jose- 
phine is Massacuvserts. To that of 
D. W. W., Pirrsrietp Lisrary Asso- 
ciation. The Biographical Transpo- 
sitions are as follows: 


ANACREON. 
BARBAULD. 
BAREBONE. 
BELZONI. 
BENTHAM. 
BLACKWOOD. 


NEW PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, &C. 


1. A lesson for young people. 

Let your conduct be distinguished by 
19, 2, 4, 6, 8, 14, 11; let all your habits 
be 21, 30, 19, 16,22, 17, 25, 14, 40; let 





your transactions be marked by 15, 12, 
10, 3, 13, 17; be not 31, 13, 26, 6, 17, 
32, 21, 9, 14, 28, 18, 13, 23, but avoid 
the snares of 38, 14, 24, 40, 33, 7, 19; 
cultivate 17, 6, 36, 9, 39, 33, 20, 13, 31, 
habits; and shvn the 21, 6, 19, 27, 4, 
25, 21, 9, 35, 29, 32, of the wicked; re- 
member that 7, 9, 5, 34, 22, 17, 23 fear 
to meet 37, 40, 25, 14, 24, but that the 
good rejoice in the promises of 39, 12, 37. 
My whole is a sentence of eight words, 
composed of forty letters, expressive of a 
truth which should be impressed upon 
your minds. 


2. I am composed of four letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, 1, denotes wickedness. 

My 3, 4, 1, 2, is what we should try 
not to be. 

My 1, 4, 2, is what we should never 
do. 

My I, 4, 3, 2, is what we all do. 

My whole, is a man’s name. 


CHARADES. 


1. 
My first, though you should guess it not, 
Is at your fingers’ end ; 
My second in its mistress finds 
A kind and gentle friend. 
My whole, though sprung from savage 
race, 
Is by soft hands caressed, 
Oft hangs upon the coldest heart, 
And warms the fairest breast. 
Mrs. G. 
2. 
Whatever object you pursue, 
My first you ’ve always full in view, 
Though you don’t oft behold it ; 
A belle ’s my next, in bright array : 
Love binds my whole in fragrant May — 
Let Flora’s pride unfold it. 
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Some Talk about Reptiles. 


Anrcpotes of snakes and serpents 
are universally interesting. Perhaps 
there are no animals which people dis- 
like so much to encounter, yet every- 
body seems willing to read about them, 
and to examine them when confined so 
that they can do no harm. But the 
sight of a snake, however harmless, 
when at liberty, and crawling about, is 
exceedingly repulsive to most people, 
and especially to females. The deadly 
powers which many species of reptiles 
possess, and the fatal facility with which 
they can destroy life, invest them with 
a painful interest. 

The picture above represents the in- 
terior of the reptile room, in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, London. It is an 
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apartment of moderate dimensions, fitted 
up with large cabinets, with plate-glass 
fronts, so that there may be no danger 
to the spectators, while looking at the 
poisonous captives. Each cabinet has 
some small trees fixed upright within it, 
so that snakes may wind among the 
dried branches, and display themselves, 
as they freely do, exactly as they are in 
the constant habit of doing when wild in 
the forests where they are found. As 
I have said, it is very pleasant to look, 
at a safe distance, upon a boa constrictor, 
or a live rattle-snake, and to know that 
you can examine them without danger. 
A thick plate of glass, or a sheet of 
gauze wire, makes a wonderful differ- 
ence in your feelings. It is one thing, 
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in stepping through the dense forests of 
India, to see the cobra-capella gliding 
across your path, making your blood 
curdle at the sight; and quite a differ- 
ent thing to see the same reptile in a 
secure cage. 

In this reptile room are collected 
nearly all the different kinds of snakes, 
toads, scorpions, and the like, in the 
known world. Of course, one’s atten- 
tion would be first directed towards the 
boa constrictor, the king of the serpent 
tribe. The specimen now exhibited 
there is spotted, larger than a man’s 
arm, and about fifteen feet long. It is 
said to be almost constantly dozing away 
upon the branches of the tree within its 
cage. 

By a strong partition, it is separated 
from all other snakes. In this way all 
risk is avoided of a repetition of a curious 
casualty which happened at the garden 
several years ago. It was as follows : — 

T'wo boas were kept in a cage together ; 
one of them had made a sumptuous meal 
on some Guinea-pigs. The next day, the 
keeper, when examining the apartment, 
found that this boa had disappeared. 
From its lethargic habits after meals, it 
was highly improbable that, after mak- 
ing his supper so heartily, it could have 
crawled away anywhere, even had escape 
been practicable. The mystery was a 
perplexing one. At last, however, the 


solution of it was found. The remain- 
ing boa, although not recently fed by 
its keeper, was observed to manifest 
signs of having made a very comfortable 














repast. It lay bloated and _ torpid. 
The secret was out; it had swallowed 
its friend, and thus, by a summary pro- 
cess, had secured not only him, but the 
Guinea-pigs and rabbits which he had 
previously devoured. 

The peculiarities of this snake I need 
not dwell upon. You have all read of 
its great strength, — of its crushing the 
tiger, the lion, the buffalo, in its folds, 
—of the Roman legions, stopped in 
their progress at one time by a monster 
of this species. It would not be pleas- 
ant to meet a native of this kind in the 
forests of the Amazon. 

The puffFadder is a very poisonous 
reptile, found in New Holland, and 
South Africa. They are green as the 
leaves among which they live, having 
short bodies, terminating with a short 
tail. They are exceedingly mild-look- 
ing when unharmed by an enemy, and 
never attack an individual unless them- 
selves attacked. But their bite is sure 
death, and, when pursued, they can turn 
their heads about with the quickness of 
thought, and inflict their fatal wound. 
The natives of countries where the puff- 
adder is found, extract the poison from 
its fangs and poison their arrows with it, 
so that a slight wound upon an enemy 
may terminate his life. 

The cobra-capella, of which I have 
already spoken is found mostly in India. 
It has a dark, rough skin, with small, 
black, sparkling eyes, and is said to be 
the most terrible looking reptile known 


to man. Its bite is certain, and very 
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often instantaneous, death, and it. bites 
every one that comes within its reach, 
whether maddened or not, just as though 
it were a pleasure to it to give its deadly 
wound. A soldier in India, while in a 
blacksmith’s shop, was bitten by one of 
these cobra-capellas, when he instantly 
seized a red-hot iron, and courageously 
held it upon the wound for some time, 
until the parts were cauterized. This 
saved his life; but such cases are ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

In the United States we have very 
few venomous reptiles. The rattle- 
snake is the principal one, and no person 
need have much fear of them. They 
will not harm any one unless they are 
first attacked, and before they bite they 
give you fair warning, by violently 
shaking the rattles upon the end of 
their tails. But their bite is generally 
fatal, unless some efficient remedy is 
immediately applied. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary characteristic of rattle- 
snakes is their fear of a green ash stick. 
[ have heard it related that a rattle- 
snake will sooner go over coals of fire, 
than an ash stick; but I do not know 
that it is true. I used to see great 
numbers of these snakes in my youth, 
and I know that they do actually try to 
avoid green ash sticks, and they will not 
crawl over them when laid in their way. 
But I am inclined to think they would 
prefer them to coals of fire. 

We have many kinds of snakes among 
us which are perfectly harmless. The 
common green snake cannot harm any 


si 





one. Yet, when pursued, they run out 
their forked tongues, and, to say the 
least, look like very disagreeable pets. 
The black adder is poisonous, but I 
believe its bite is not fatal. At any 
rate, I never heard of a person being 
killed by them, and I have known per- 
sons being bitten by them. 


What I Remember. 


Tue second day for our “ general 
exercise,’’ found us ready as before. 
Master Hosmer said we would continue 
our examination of the effect of Heat. 
‘“We have already seen,’’ said he, 
‘that heat expands the air in the chest- 
nut, so that it bursts with quite a pleas- 
ant report to those ears that are fond 
of small artillery ; that it causes the air- 
cells in the apple to fly open when it is 
roasted, and that the imprisoned air of 
all the ‘‘snapping’’ woods rushes out 
from its confinement, when heat increases 
its dimensions.”’ * 


* My young friends will be amused with 
an account given me by a watchman at the 
Worcester Railroad Station. He said, while 
engaged upon the engines which came in 
during the evening, he was often annoyed by 
loafers hanging around, peeking into every 
place to gratify their idle curiosity. He 
said the locomotives, while cooling, would 
often crack, sometimes as loud as a pistol. 
One evening a number of unwelcome vis- 
itors had gathered in, and one large en- 
gine, which had been heated quite hot, was 
cooling off, among others. All at once, while 
the fellows were quite near, it gave out a 
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‘¢Now who will tell me with what 
the whole earth is surrounded ?”’ 

‘* With the Atmosphere,’’ answered 
several voices. 

<* And where does all our summer 
rain, and winter snow, that you are so 
glad to see, come from,—can you tell 
me?’’ 

‘‘From the atmosphere,’ was the 
quick reply. 

** How does all this rain get into the 
air? Did any one ever see any going 
up from the earth ?”’ 

‘No, sir; but we suppose it does,”’ 
said James. 

** Mother’s clothes dry on the line in 
the yard,”’ said a little girl, ‘‘ and the 
water must go off somewhere, up or 
down. I wish, please, sir, you would 
tell us how and why ?”’ 

‘*T will endeavor to. Water, when- 


sharp report. The waggish watchman, see- 
ing them jump, thought to work upon their 
terrors, and cried out, at the top of his voice, 
‘© Let every man take care of himself !’”’ 
There were some firemen present, who under- 
stood the joke in an instant, and ran the 
length of the building, with the watchman, 
as fast as their legs would carry them. 

The strangers were in agony. In their 
alarm they leaped into an engine pit, when 
another sharp crack showed them their 
frightful proximity. Expecting every in- 
stant to be torn piecemeal by the fragments 
of the bursting engine, they clambered out 
again, and flew to the door. He says they 
have troubled him very little since. 

The cracking here was caused by the slip- 
ping of some parts, before expanded, now 
cooling down and contracting. ‘ 


ever exposed to a dry atmosphere, either 
hot or cold, passes gradually off into the 
air. This is called evaporation. It 
takes place more rapidly in summer 
than in winter, and more rapidly in tor- 
rid countries than near the frozen re- 
gions. The rays of the sun force asun- 
der the particles which compose every 
drop of water, dividing them until they 
are lighter than the lower air, and rise 
through it to sections of less density. 

‘* The water, which covers three quar- 
ters of the earth’s surface, spread out 
under the sun, and rolled by the winds, 
is constantly losing particles from its 
surface into the dry, spongy air. The 
ocean is the fountain from which the 
clouds are mostly supplied. You may, 
perhaps, be interested to know that by 
a pretty accurate calculation, eight hun- 
dred millions of gallons of water are 
evaporated from the surface of the Med- 
iterranean Sea, daily. Notwithstand- 
ing all the rivers that fall into this 
sea, the Atlantic Ocean, at Gibraltar, 
pours in a mighty stream, eight miles 
wide.”’ 

‘<1 don’t understand how these small 
particles can be light enough to rise at 
one time, and heavy enough to fall at 
another,’’ said Ellen. 

‘IT see better how it goes up, but 
don’t see why the water falls again,”’ 
said the little girl, whose name was Ma- 
ria. 

“‘T have told you,’”’ continued the 
master, ‘‘ that the particles, before they 
rise, are divided into minute atoms, so 
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small that they are invisible. Now it 
happens that currents, or streams, of 
warm air rising from the earth, filled 
with vapor, as a sponge is sometimes 
filled with water, meet with other colder 
currents. The warm air then— but let 
me give you an illustration. Maria, 
will you come with your brothers and 
sisters, and stand around the circle on 
the floor? Now, children, suppose you 
were in an open, cold field, obliged to 
wait for an hour. What effect would 
the cold wind have upon you? What 


change should you make in your situa- 


tion? Would you stand still there, six 
feet apart ?”’ 
‘No, sir. I should jump up,”’ said 


one of the young brothers, almost upon 
the point of showing how. 

‘What should you do?”’ said the 
master, addressing the youngest, the 
file-leader of the primer class. 

She thought a moment, and then 
answered, ‘‘[—should want—to go 
home.”’ 

We all had to laugh then; that I 
remember. 

‘What do you think, Maria ?”’ 

“‘T guess, sir, we should all huddle 
right close up together — so.”’ 

“I could keep full as warm jump- 
ing,”’ said the lively boy. 

‘This is just what the cold currents 
in the atmosphere do to the particles of 
vapor. The cold brings them nearer 
together, — condenses them. You re- 
member the meaning of expansion; I 
hope you understand what I mean by 
condensation. Now, if heat causes vapor 
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to ascend, what causes it to descend? 
Any one.”’ 

“Cold,” “* Cold.”’ 

‘“‘And we will see how. James, 
will you get that piece of narrow board 
by the door? Now place it across two 


of the small scholars’ blocks. This 
board will just hold up one boy. Now 
two of you stand at the ends. Suppose 


the cold now to drive you together into 
the middle of the board, where will you 
go to then ?”’ 

“‘Down,”’ answered the three boys, 
as they tumbled over one another on to 
the floor. 

“That is just what happens to the 
condensed particles of vapor. They, 
when brought together by the cold air, 
break through and fall. 

‘* Moist climates are peculiar to those 
countries where the winds are variable. 
Britain is celebrated for its frequent and 
long-continued rains. The clouds which 
have passed over the Atlantic are deeply 
charged with vapor. These, meeting 
the northern winds, are suddenly con- 
densed, and often settle down upon the 
island. Itisno uncommon thing to see 
the street lamps burning in London at 
mid-day. 

‘‘What winds generally give us 
storms ?’’ continued the teacher. 

‘Those from the east,’ answered 
several scholars. 

‘And these winds pass over what 
water ?”’ 

‘The Atlantic Ocean.”’ 

‘Very well. Now tell me what 
winds in England produce long storms.”’ 
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‘Tf the winds from the ocean contain | something to do with it,” said Henry 


the rain, the winds from the west, there, 
will bring them rain,”’ said James. 

“This is true; and their easterly 
winds afford fine, pleasant weather. 
But we have talked too long about 
winds, without inquiring what wind is. 
Will any one give a definition ?”’ 

“Wind is air put in motion,”’ said 
James. 

‘“* And what are some of the causes 
of this motion ? ”’ 


“‘T suppose the heat of the sun has 





Williams. 

““T know hot air goes up,” said 
Maria’s brother, the jumper, ‘‘ cause 
when I made a great bon-fire last spring 
in the garden, of an old brush and 
leaves, the air rose up from the fire like 
everything, carrying some of the burn- 
ing leaves almost out of sight.”’ 

‘© Yes, heat is one cause of the air’s 
motion, perhaps the most powerful. 
Cold mountains, also, and the ocean 
are powerful aids.”’ 


Se = 


about House-Keeping. 


ADDRESSED TO LITTLE GIRLS. 


Tn other day, not having anything | the country to pass the day, but her 
in particular to do, I went, without cer- | daughter, Anna, a little girl of eleven 


emony, to dine at the house of Mrs. B., | 
an intimate friend of mine, and who I 
knew was always prepared for company. 





years, told me that she was left in 
charge of the house, and begged me to 
stay and dine with her. I said that I 


I found that Mrs. B. had gone into feared so young a house-keeper might 
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be discommoded by having an unex- 
pected guest. But Anna assured me 
that she had often been thus left, and 
that she already had for guest, an aunt 
who had arrived that morning, to spend 
some weeks with my friend. I there- 
fore resolved to stay, and judge of my 
little hostess’ abilities as a house-keeper. 

I attended closely to Anna’s mode 
of proceeding, and was charmed to see 
with what grace, what activity, and 
what intelligence, this little girl took her 
mother’s place. She saw to everything 
without appearing to be fluttered or 
anxious; told her wishes to the domes- 
tics with a manner at once so kind and 
so dignified, that, young as she was, 
they seemed to take pleasure in obeying 
her. 

The dinner was in excellent order, 
and, as far as I could judge, everything 
went on as well as if the mistress of the 
house had been at home. I went away 
charmed at this sight, which gave rise, 
in my mind, to the reflections which I 
wish to suggest to those of my readers 
who, from their sex and age, are liable 
to be called upon, as Anna was, to su- 
perintend the household, and perhaps 
entertain unexpected guests. 

This art of conducting the household 
and keeping all things in order, which 
belongs particularly to women, and 
which should be learned young, is what 
is meant by the phrase domestie econ- 
omy. It has for its end to procure the 
greatest amount of comfort at the least 
expense of money and labor. To attain 
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this, three qualities are requisite above 
all others ; namely, industry, order, and 
regularity. It is also necessary to be 
acquainted with a thousand little details, 
which experience will teach better than 
all the books in the world. I know no 
more interesting sight than a young girl 
studying the example of her mother, 
helping her, and working with her for 
the prosperity of the house, and, by 
early accustoming herself to the cares 
of a family, preparing to become, in her 
turn, a useful woman, and a good mother. 
These honorable occupations should form 
part of a good education, and a taste 
for them shows a sensible mind, and an 
estimable character. 

There was once a time when even 
queens and empresses occupied them- 
selves with spinning and weaving; and 
Homer, the greatest poet of antiquity, 
who has in his verse portrayed the man- 
ners of ancient Greece, speaks of prin- 
cesses as taking care of their own clothes. 

Among the countries of Europe, Ger- 
many may be selected as offering, in its 
domestic manners, the most good exam- 
ples; for, even in the highest families, 
the females are expected to be good 
house-keepers, and careful overseers, 
however rich they may be, and however 
many domestics they may be able to 
keep. 3 

In our own country, I have been 
sorry to see that an absurd idea has been 
very common, that those who are able 
to hire work done, are for that reason 
not to be expected to know anything 
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about household labor, or to take any 
share in it. This theory is not only 
very absurd, but very mischievous ; for 
when the mistress of a family does not 
think it necessary to at least oversee 
everything that is done, the household 
will be sure to want that air of comfort 
and cheerfulness which is so important 
a part of domestic life. In short, this 
house-keeping is a high accomplishment, 
and, like all other accomplishments, is 
much more easily learned in youth than 
at a later age. , 

There is nobody who does not love to 
see a young girl intelligent and indus- 
trious, attentive to all that is important 
for her to learn, and yet with the mod- 
esty that is proper to her years. When 
I see such an one, I say to myself : — 

Here is a young girl who will some 
day or other become an excellent woman, 
who will be a good mother, and educate 
her children to be like herself, — who 
will make her household a happy one, 
and, without depriving herself of any- 
thing necessary, will be able, by her 
good management, to carry comfort and 
happiness to the homes of those who are 
suffering. 

Ts not this last thought, my children, 
a happy one? Is it not what you all 
would wish todo? I hope so; for to 
do good, shows a benevolent mind, and 
a heart grateful to the Creator for the 
benefits he unceasingly bestows upon 


us. 
Think of all this, little girls, and re- 
member that no one is too young to 


learn and to be useful; and that dusting 
the parlor, and setting up the chairs, is 
one branch, though a humble one, of 
the great art of A Hovusz-Kuerpzr. 


The First Primrose. 


As I rambled with a friend on the 
skirt of a wood, early in the spring, the 
dry leaves of the last year rustled under 
my feet; the birds were singing, and 
here and there was seen a bush covered 
over with small buds and fresh green 
leaves. Suddenly we came to a covert 
place, where a primrose was blooming 
all alone. It was the first primrose I 
had seen. With what pleasure did I 
pluck the beautiful flower, and how 
highly did I prize it! Soon after, I 
came to a spot where primroses grew in 
plenty ; but this, instead of adding to 
my pleasure, made it less. I no longer 
valued the flower I had gathered, and 
soon flung it away. Is it not thus with 
us too often, in regard to the gifts of our 
heavenly Father? Were his mercies 
few, how highly should we value them ; 
but when we partake of them every day 
and every hour, alas, how lightly do we 
regard them ! 


THE way to cure our prejudices is 
this— that every man should let alone 
these he complains of in others, and ex- 
amine his own. 
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THE IDLE ARE ALWAYS UNHAPPY. 


The Idle are always Unhappy. 


‘* Ou, dear me !”’ sighed little Robert 
Blake, as he leaned his head against the 
open window, and looked out, ‘‘ I don’t 
think vacation is very good fun, after 
all; I am tired of playing, and tired of 
reading, and I can’t think of anything 
else to do.” 

** What if you should try working a 
little ?”’ said his sister Mary, who sat at 
the other window, busily sewing. ‘I 
dare say the men would like to have 
you help them rake up the hay, and—”’ 

“Oh, I a’nt going to work in vaca- 
tion, I’m sure. Father told me that 
if I didn’t want to, I needn’t do a 
single thing except amuse myself; and 
I don’t mean to.”’ 

“Yes; but at the same time he 
told you that you would find your- 
self very much mistaken, if you thought 
you could be happy to be entirely idle ; 
and he said he should be very much 


surprised if you did not come and ask 
for something to do, before the vacation 
was over.” 

“Well, I don’t care ; I know that it 
is pleasanter to play than to work, what- 
ever you may say to the contrary.”’ 

«So it is, for a little while; but you 
see, yourself, how soon you are tired 
of it.”’ 

‘Well, I shall get rested pretty 
soon.”” 

‘* Yes, a little hay-making would rest 
you nicely.”’ 

‘*T tell you I won’t work in vacation, 
so you need n’t say any more about it,”’ 
and seizing his straw hat, Robert ran 
out of the house. First he took his 
ball and threw it against the wall a few 
times, but pretty soon the ball went over 
the shed, and Robert was ‘“‘ too tired,”’ as 
he said to himself, to go and get it. So 
he sat down in the swing, but he had no 
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one to swing him, and it was too much 
work to swing himself, so he took his kite, 
and, as there was a fine wind, it soon rose 
to the full length of the string. But 
Robert found it made his arms ache to 
hold on to the stick, so he wound it up, 
and sat down on the door-step to con- 
sider what he should do next. 

It was a beautiful summer day, and 
as Robert looked around he saw the 
little brook before his father’s house, 
glittering in the sun, and looking so 
merry and pleasant, that he jumped up 
and ran down towards it, to see if he 
could not find something there with 
which to amuse himself. He sat down 
for a little while under the great willow 
on the bank of the stream, and watched 
the little waves so busily dancing along ; 
and he wondered where they all went 
to, and why they were always in such a 
hurry. But the wavelets could not 
speak to tell him, and so, after looking at 
the swift current a little longer, Rob- 
ert picked up some little twigs, and, 
standing on the little bridge, amused 
himself by throwing them into the brook, 
and seeing how quickly they would come 
through on the other side. But he was 
soon tired of this sport, and leaning 
with both arms upon the rail and cross- 
ing his feet, he leaned listlessly over, 
and gazed at the shining brook. 

He was aroused from his dream by 
the sound of merry voices coming to- 
wards him, and, looking up, he saw 
Susan Brown, the daughter of a neigh- 
bor, coming towards the brook, with a 


little sister Lizzy ran after, chattering 
and laughing as if she felt very happy. 

‘Why, what a great pitcher, Susy!” 
said Robert; ‘‘is it not very heavy ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, I don’t mind it when the 
weather is pleasant.’”’ So saying, she 
dipped the pitcher into the brook, and 
when it was filled she again raised it to- 
wards her head ; but Robert said : — 

‘You had much better let me carry 
it.”’ 

‘ Well, if you like,”’ said Susy, laugh- 
ing. 

‘And I will bring another one up 
for you afterward, if you wish,”’ said 
Robert. 

‘‘Thank you; I should like it very 
much, for I have got to fill the barrel 
for mother, and I will give you a pail, 
and you can help me, if you like.” 

*‘ Yes, I should admire it,”’ said 
Robert, with sudden animation; and 
for half an hour he worked steadily, 
carrying the pails and emptying them 
into the barrel. At the end of that 
time he felt quite warm and tired, but 
the barrel was full, and both Susy and 
her mother thanked him very much, 
and Mrs. Brown gave him an apple 
turn-over, which she had just baked, 
and which tasted nicer to Robert than 
anything he had eaten since vacation 
commenced. After eating this, he went 
home, and the same afternoon he told 
his father that he meant to help him 
part of every day until school com- 
menced again ; for, said he, 

‘*T find there is no work so hard as 


great pitcher upon her head, while her | trying to amuse myself.”’ 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


Good Night. 


«‘ Goop night,’’ said the plough to the weary 
old horse, 
And Dobbin responded ‘‘ Good night ;’’ 
Then, with Tom on his back, to the farm- 
house he turned, 
With a feeling of quiet delight. 


** Good night,’’ said the ox, with a comical 
bow, 
As he turned from the heavy old cart ; 
Which laughed till it shook a round wheel 
from its side, 
Then creaked out, ‘‘ Good night, from my 
heart.”’ 


** Good night,’’ said the hen, when her sup- 
per, was done, 
To Fanny who stood in the door ; 
**Good night,’’ answered Benny; ‘‘ come 
back in the morn, 


And you and your chicks shall have | 


more.’’ 


** Quack ! quack !’’ said the duck, *‘I wish 
you all well, 
Though I cannot tell what is polite.’’ 


**The will for the deed,’’ answered Benny 
the brave — 
** Good night, Madam Ducky, good night.’’ 
The geese were parading the beautiful green, 
But the goslings were wearied out quite; 
So, shutting their peepers, from under the 
wing 
They murmured a sleepy “‘ Good night.’’ 


Now the shadows of evening were gathering 
apace, 
And fading the last gleam of light ; 
So to father and mother, both Fanny and 
Ben 
Gave a kiss, and a merry ‘‘ Good night.’ 


The Nightingale. 


A COUNTRYMAN one day went to the 


mansion of a wealthy lord. Here he 
heard the singing of a bird in a gilt 
On approaching it, he saw it 
With a feeling of 


cage. 
was a nightingale. 
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melancholy, he stood and leant upon 
his staff and listened to the song. 

When the servants of the rich man 
came to him and said, — 

‘‘Wherefore art thou amazed, that 
thou standest thus musing there ?”’ 

‘*T am amazed,”’ answered the coun- 
tryman, ‘‘ that your master can bear the 
sad notes of the imprisoned bird in your 
splendid mansion.” 

‘* Thou fool,’’ replied one of the ser- 
vants, ‘‘ does the song of the nightin- 
gale seem sad to thee in thy fields and 
woods ?”’ 

** No,”’ rejoined the farmer; ‘‘ there 
its song fills me with delight and admi- 
ration.”’ 

‘« Are its notes, then, different there?”’ 
asked the man, with a contemptuous 
smile. 

‘‘ Certainly,”’ said the countryman. 
‘‘Our nightingales, amidst sprays cov- 
ered with leaves and blossoms, chant 
the praises of renewed Nature; they 
sing, under the open canopy of heaven, 
the song of liberty, and over their 
brooding mates the notes of love.” 

At this, the servants raised a loud 
laugh, and called the countryman a 
simple clown. But he held his peace, 
and returned quietly to his cottage and 
his fields. 


A Wolf Trap. 


Tuey have a singular contrivance 
for catching wolves in Norway. It 
consists of a circle of about six or eight 
feet in diameter, in which stakes are 


driven so close to each other that a wolf 
cannot creep through, and which are 
high enough to prevent his leaping over 
them. In the midst of this circle a 
single stake is driven, to which a lamb 
or young kid is bound. Around this 
circle a second is formed, of which the 
stakes are as close and as high ,as the 
inner one, and at a distance not greater 
than will permit a wolf to pass conven- 
iently, but not allow of his turning 
round. In the outer circle a door is 
formed, which opens inward, and rests 
against the inner circle, but moves easily 
on its hinges, and fastens itself on shut- 
ting. Through this door the wolves 
enter, sometimes in such numbers as to 
fill the enclosure. The first wolf now 
paces the circle, in order to discover 
some opening through which he can get 
at the lamb. When he comes to the 
back of the door, which is in his way, 
he pushes it with his muzzle; it closes 
and fastens as he passes by, and goes 
the round for the second time, without 
being able either to enter the inner cir- 
cle, or to retreat from the outer. At 
length he perceives that he is a prisoner, 
and his hideous howling announces to 
those who have constructed the trap that 
he is taken, who immediately come and 
dispatch him. It is said that this sort 
of trap is also used for foxes, and even 
occasionally for mice. 


Ir is some skill in play to know 
when a game is lost. 
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A Fable. 


Onzx clear, cold night in October, just | of a wooden rail. Here the miserable 
as the silver moon was rolling up the | fellow, straining his eyes upon every 
sky, a hungry, shadow-like fox walked | object, near and distant, sat through 
mournfully towards the barn-yard, and | several watches of that cold night ; now 
quietly drew himself within the shade | he peered through the interstices of the 
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wicker chicken coop, and then gazed 
long and affectionately upon the old 
goose-pen ; but these ancient domiciles, 
save here and there a few feathers upon 
the frost-bitten glass, were without sign 
of inhabitant ; and, save the measured 
breathing of the housed cattle, each 
sleeping quietly in his comfortable stall, 
all was silent. ‘‘ Where are the two- 
legged tenants of the barn-yard ? where 
are the friends of my summer days?”’ 
sighed Renard; but echo answered 
‘** Where ?”’ and a deep, hollow groan, 
bursting from the empty stomach of the 
fox, was answered by one, more deep 
and more hollow, coming from the other 
side of the wall. Renard pricked 
his ears, and listened; again the groan 
was repeated, and in an under-tone he 
inquired, ‘“‘ Who is there?” ‘ Your 
Uncle Slip-noose,”’ was the reply; 
‘‘come to me; for here, in the very 
shadow of a barn-yard, where I have 
fared so sumptuously, I am now per- 
ishing with hunger.”’ ‘‘ Alas, my dear 
uncle,’’ said Renard, ‘‘ I am in the same 
case. How fate has befooled us at 
last! How we have laughed at the 
stupid dolts who labored patiently 
through the long summer day ; but now 
they are fed, and warmly housed, while 
we—ah, lack-a-day! lack-a-day! O, 
the glorious days for us, when turkeys 
had a passport from the field to the pas- 
ture, and geese roamed at large! when 
ducks had patients on each side of the 
river, and hens slept in the open air!”’ 
‘“«Q, yes,”’ replied old Slip-noose, warm- 





ing up with this description of past 
pleasures ; ‘‘ those were glorious days, 
happy days! when the finest of the 
flock walked into our mouths, and even 
the wary old cock cried, ‘Come and eat 
me.” What served our far-famed wit 
in those days of plenty, my nephew? 
The stupid, plodding common sense of 
the ox was then sufficient for our need. 
But times are changed, and now let us 
use the talent with which we are so 
wonderfully endowed. It is true that I 
am now an old gray fox ; but cunning, 
like pea-soup, improves with age. My 
cunning, therefore, joined with your 
youthful dexterity, shall procure us a 
supper.’’ So saying, old Slip-noose 
walked with his nephew to the other 
side of the shed, where, high up in the 
wall, wasawindow. ‘‘ There are geese 
in that window,’ whispered the old fox, 
shaking his gray head. ‘‘ Yes,’ said 
Renard, the nephew; ‘‘but neither 
your cunning nor my dexterity can 
climb thatsmooth, steep wall.’’ ‘‘ True,’ 
replied the uncle, ‘‘ but they can bring 
a goose down to us. I will go back to 
the shadow of the rail, and the first silly 
goose that comes to look at herself in 
the light of the moonbeams, you must, 
by a winning address, and the softest 
flattery, bring down to me.”’ So say- 
ing, Slip-noose, the uncle, slipped into 
the back-ground, while Renard, putting 
on his best face, and throwing a world 
of affection into his eyes, sat down and 
gazed pensively at the open window. 
All the geese save one, were quietly 





and 
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sleeping, each with his head behind his 
wing; but there was one foolish young 
thing, who always spent most of the 
night in dreaming, wide awake ; dream- 
ing of her own superlative charms, and 
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and Mother Goose had retired, — or, as| their heads with their wings, — this 
is the manner of geese, had covered | little simpleton crept softly to the open 
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wondering how many, when the world 
was asleep, waked to think of her. 
This foolish goose loved to plume her 
soft, white feathers in the moonbeams ; 
and for this purpose, when the Gander 
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48 A FABLE. — A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


door, and looked out upon the barn- 
yard. ‘‘ What peerless beauty!”’ sighed 
Renard, in a voice mild as the evening 
zephyr. Goosey stretched her neck 
from the window, and, looking down, 
saw two admiring eyes gazing into her 
own. ‘The world is asleep,’ said 
Goosey ; ‘‘ why are you here at such an 
hour?’’ ‘Ah!’ replied the fox, 
“ask the moon why she pauses to gaze at 
her rival, and the stars why they turn 
from the Queen of Night to you!” 
‘Sure enough,”’ thought Goosey, ‘‘the 
moon don’t get along very fast; and as 
for the stars, they do seem to shine on 
me.”’ ‘‘Speak once more, I entreat 
you,” said Renard; ‘‘ your voice is 
like music upon the distant sea! 
Speak, my beautiful bird!’’ Now it so 
happened, that Goosey was not remark- 
able for her colloquial powers. So she 
looked at Renard, first with one eye, 
then with the other, and then remarked 
that the weather was getting chilly. 
“Oh, yes,’ said Renard; ‘‘ and it is 
because such loveliness as yours chooses 
to hide itself within doors, on an even- 
ing like this. No wonder that there is 
blight and mildew upon the face of the 
earth. Come out, my fairy, and breathe 
upon the dying flowers ; let me see if 
grace is not in all your steps.’ Goosey 
waddled from one side of her window to 
the other, but Renard said that she 
did but tantalize him with her dainty 
movements; he would see her where 
she could move with her own peculiar 
‘Fly down to me, my charm- 


magic. 








er,” whispered he; ‘fly down, and I 
will catch you in my arms.”’ Over- 
come with flattery, the silly goose 
plumed her wings, and in a moment 
more was served up, on the wooden rail, 
a sumptuous repast for old Slip-Noose 
and his nephew Renard. 


A Wonderful Discovery. 


Wuar a wonderful age we live in! 
How rapidly onward is the march of 
improvement! For my part, when I 
sit and contemplate the surprising in- 
ventions of our times, I can hardly 
make myself believe that such things 
are in existence. An old sailor once 
attended the performance of a nec- 
romancer. After going successfully 
through a great number of tricks, the 
magician attempted a most surprising 
feat with gunpowder. By accident, the 
powder exploded with a, tremendous 
report, blew out the windows of the 
room, and landed the sailor into the 
middle of the street. The poor fellow, 
supposing that it was all a part of the 
evening’s entertainment, got up, and, 
finding no bones broken, quietly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ J wonder what this wizard 
is going to do next?’’ 

Now that is what puzzles me. I 
wonder what people will do next. I 
thought, when the electric telegraph was 
invented, that it was the great wonder 
of this age. I did not dare to think 
that I should live to see a greater; yet 
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I must say that I have. The telegraph 
kas come to be a common every-day 
affair. The wires, by which all sorts 
of intelligence is daily sent with the 
speed of lightning from one city to 
another, are woven all over our coun- 
try. But, wonderful as this is, a dis- 
covery in magnetism has recently been 
made, that totally eclipses it. I mean 
the discovery of H. M. Paine, of Wor- 
cester, who can, by means of two sim- 
PLE HORSE-SHOE MAGNETS, make LIGHT, 
and neat, and great MOTIVE POWER, 
from a pail of water: 

I could not explain this to you so 
that you would understand it now, but 
I have not the slightest doubt that it 
will prove the most astounding dis- 
covery of the age. I have before this 
explained that water is composed of 
two gases, hydrogen and oxygen. Mr. 
Paine’s apparatus separates the hydro- 
gen gas from the water, passes it 
through spirits of turpentine, when it 
gives the most brilliant light you ever 
saw, far, far superior to oil or coal-gas 
light. I mean to get a picture of the 
machine drawn for the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine before long, and explain the 
matter to you. 


The Donkey. 


Miter Josnvua, who at early morn 
did grind the corn, within the mill, upon 


the hill, was a very decided man. Peo- 
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hazards, and if right-doing pleased his 
neighbors, so much the better, and if 
not, so much the worse. He never 
tried to please everybody; only to do 
right. Miller Joshua once told me, that 
when a little boy, his father told him an 
old-fashioned story, and from that time 
he determined never to make a fool of 
himself, by saying ‘“‘ yes” to every- 
thing. 


THE STORY. 


There was once a miller who had a 
fine smart boy, who was a great help to 
him in his old age. One day the mil- 
ler and his son, wishing to sell their 
donkey, and, being desirous that he 
should look fresh and nice, tied his 
feet together, slung him upon a pole 
between them and started .for the fair. 
The first person whom they met upon 
the road, burst into a roar of laughter, 
and asked if they had got up this farce .. 
on purpose to make people split their 
sides, or if it was only because they were 
greater donkeys than the creature they 
carried. 

At this the good-natured miller untied 
the beast, and, placing the son upon his 
back, they trudged along. Presently 
they were accosted by a company of 
merchants, who cried out, ‘‘ For shame, 
you lazy lubber! get down and let your 
old gray-headed father ride.’ “I 
ought certainly to please you, gentle- 
men,” courteously replied the miller. 


So, with a bow, he mounted the donkey 


ple said that he would do right at all | himself. Thus they rode along pcace- 
VOL. VII. 
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ably for some time, when three hand- 
some girls came tripping towards them. 
** What a shame,’’ said one, ‘‘ that this 
pretty boy should be obliged to trot on 
foot, while that old man rides as de- 
murely as if he were a bishop!’ ‘‘ And 
still,’”’ replied another, ‘‘ he is nothing 


but a calf.’ ‘TI should make tough 
veal,’’ laughed the old man. But, de- 
sirous of doing the young girls a pleas 
ure, he took his son behind him. ‘‘ The 
biggest fools I ever met,” cried the next 
man upon the road, to impose such a 
burden upon a poor, faint, dying don- 





key. Is this the mercy shown to your 
faithful servant, old fellow? Are you 
only going to the fair to sell his hide ?”’ 
‘‘Zounds!’’ said the miller, ‘‘ the 
world is hard to please ;’’ so, jumping 
briskly upon the ground, both father 





and son walked along with the donkey. 
“Tf I might be so bold,” said the next 
man upon the road, ‘‘I would counsel 
you to have that donkey set in a golden 
case, since you must enslave yourself to 
save the darling brute. You are not so 
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wise as Nicholas ; who, when going to | donkeys? for here are three. I wil- 
woo his Jane, rode an ass that he | lingly avow myself to be one ; and from 
199 


might save his shoes.” “Donkey!” | henceforth I will please myself, and 
exclaimed the miller; ‘“‘why not say | dance to nobody’s fiddle.” 





The Chickens. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN ELLA AND HER MOTHER. 


Ella. Mother! mother ! just look at| better than they; and so, leaying their 
that little chicken running off towards | nice supper, they show us, on a small 
the coop with a bit of apple, and a dozen | scale, the folly of covetousness. 
more in full chase after him. E. Covetous! Do you think, mam- 

Mother. Yes; the greedy little crea- | ma, that chickens can be covetous ? 
tures think that he has got something| MM. So it seems; for here is a very 
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fair outward sign of an inward prin- 
ciple. 

E. Well, it is ridiculous enough, and 
I am glad that covetous men and women 
have some decency. It would be funny 
to see a man with his mouth stuffed full 
of dinner, and a dozen running to take 
it away. 

M. Such a sight would be Indicrous, 
to be sure; but if the man’s pocket 
was stuffed with gold, instead of his 
mouth with food, how would it look to 
see a dozen strong men in full chase 
for that ? 

E. QO, that would be dreadful! We 
should call them robbers, mamma. 
Good men would never do such a 
thing. 

M. No, really good people do not 
desire that which of right belongs to 
another ; but you are glad that people 
have more decency than to take forcibly 
from another that which they desire for 
themselves. Can my daughter tell the 
difference between the principle of good- 
ness and the principle of decency ? 

E. think that Ican. Goodness is 
something in the heart, that compels us 
to do right because it loves the right; 
decency is something outside, that com- 
pels us to do right because wrong-doing 
would injure our reputation. 

M. Very true. Animals are not 


restrained by law, or by any principle 
of self-respect ; and thus they show us, 
very plainly, what, without these out- 
ward restraints, and without inward 
goodness, man would be. 
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E£. Well, mother, if covetous people 
had no self-respect, and were without 
law, it would be dreadful to be in the 
world with them. We ought to be 
thankful that people are decent, if they 
are not good. 

M. Certainly ; but since every good 
principle is within our reach, let us 
choose that which is most excellent. It 
is an ennobling thought, my daughter, 
that, left without any human law, the 
good and the true are a law unto them- 
selves, for law is only for the lawless 
and disobedient. 

£. Iwill no more condemn the little 
chickens, but find out, if I can, what it 
is in us that is always saying, I wish, 
and I want, and why I don’t snatch 
what I desire. I ought to be something 
better than merely a decent girl. 





Clay-Eaters of South 
America. — 


Ir is currently reported through the 
coasts of Cumana, New Barcelona, and 
Caraceas, that there are men living on 
the banks of the Orinoco who eat earth. 
On the 6th of June, 1800, on our re- 
turn from the Rio Negro, when we de- 
scended the Orinoco in thirty-six days, 
we spent the day at the mission inhab- 
ited by these people, (the Otomacs. ) 
The earth which they eat is an unctu- 
ous, almost tasteless, clay,— true potters’ 
earth, of a yellowish gray color, in con- 
sequence of a slight admixture of oxide 
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of iron. They select it with great care, 
and seek it on certain banks on the 
shores of the Orinoco and Meta. They 
distinguish the flavor of one kind of 
earth from that of another ; all kinds of 
clay not being alike acceptable to their 
palate. They knead this earth into 
balls, measuring from four to six inches 
in diameter, and bake them before a 
slow fire, until the outer surface as- 
sumes a reddish color. Before they 
are eaten, the balls are again mvistened. 
These Indians are mostly wild, uncivil- 
ized men, who abhor all tillage. There 
is a proverb current among the most 
distant of the tribes living on the 
Orinoco, when they wish to speak of 
anything very unclean,—‘‘So dirty 
that the Otomacs eat of it.” 

As long as the waters of the Orinoco 
and the Meta are low, these people live 
on fish and turtles. They kill the for- 
mer with arrows, shooting the fish, as 
they rise to the surface of the water, 
with a skill and dexterity that have fre- 
quently excited my admiration. At the 
periodical swelling of the rivers, the 
fishing is stopped, for it is difficult to 
fish in deep river water as in the deep 
sea. It is during these intervals, which 
last from two to three months, that the 
Otomacs are observed to devour an 
enormous quantity of earth. We found 
in their huts considerable stores of these 
clay balls, piled up in pyramidal heaps. 
An Indian will consume from three- 
quarters of a pound to a pound and a 
quarter of this food daily, as we were 
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assured by the intelligent monk, Fray 
Raymon Bueno, a native of Madrid, 
who had lived among these Indians for 
a period of twelve years. According 
to the testimony of the Otomacs them- 
selves, the earth constitutes their main 
support in the rainy season. In addi- 
tion, however, they eat, when they can 
get them, lizards, several small species 
of fish, and the roots of a fern. But 
they are so partial to clay, that even in 
the dry season, when there is an abun- 
dance of fish, they still partake of some 
of their earth-balls, by way of a bonne 
bouche after their regular meals. 

These people are of a dark, copper- 
brown color, have unpleasant, Tartar 
like features, and are stout, but not 
protuberant. The Franciscan, who had 
lived amongst them as a missionary, 
assured us that he had observed no dif- 
ference in the condition and well-being 
of the Otomacs during the period in 
which they lived on earth. 

In all tropical countries, men exhibit 
a wonderful and almost irresistible desire 
to devour earth— unctuous, strong- 
smelling clay. It is often found neces- 
sary to shut children up, in order to 
prevent their running into the open 
air to devour earth after recent rain. 
The Indian women, who are engaged in 
the river Magdalena, in the small vil- 
lage of Banco, in turning earthen-ware 
pots, continually fill their mouths with 
large lumps of clay, as I have frequently 
observed, much to my surprise. Wolves 
eat earth, especially clay, during the 
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winter. Individuals of all other tribes 
except the Otomacs lose their health, if 
they yield to this singular propensity 
for eating clay. In the mission of San 
Borju, we found the child of an Indian 
woman, which, according to the state- 
ment of its mother, would hardly eat 
anything but earth. It was, however, 
much emaciated, and looked like a mere 
skeleton. 

In Guinea, the negroes eat a yellow- 
ish earth, which they call caouac; and 
when they are carried as slaves to the 
West Indies, they even endeavor to 
procure for themselves some similar 
species of food, maintaining that the 
eating of earth is perfectly harmless 
in their African home. The caouac 
of the American islands, however, de- 
ranges the health of the slaves who par- 
take of it ; for which reason the eating 
of earth was long since forbidden in the 
West Indies, notwithstanding which a 
species of red or yellowish tuff was se- 
eretly sold in the public market of Mar- 
tinique, in the year 1751. 

The negroes of Guinea say, that in 
their own country they habitually eat a 
certain earth, the flavor of which is most 
agreeable to them, and which does not 
occasion them any inconvenience. 








Those who have addicted themselves to 
the excessive use of caouac are so par- 
tial to it that no punishment can _pre- 
vent them from deyouring this earth. 
In the island of Java, between Soura- 
baya and Samarang, Labillardiere saw 
small square reddish cakes publicly sold 
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in the villages. On examining them 
more closely, he found that they were 
cakes made of a reddish clay, and in- 
tended for eating. The edible clay of 
Samarang has recently, (1847,) been 
sent by Mohnike to Berlin, in the shape 
of rolled tubes, like cinnamon, and has 
been examined by Ehrenberg. 

The natives of New Caledonia, to 
appease their hunger, eat lumps of fria- 
ble steatite, as large as the fist, in which 
Vauquelin detected an appreciable quan- 
tity of copper. In Papayan, and many 
parts of Peru, calcareous earth is sold 
in the streets, as an article of food for 
the Indians. We thus find that the 
practice of eating earth is common 
throughout the whole of the torrid zone, 
among the indolent races, who inhabit 
the most beautiful and fruitful regions 
of the earth. But accounts have also 
come from the north, through Berzelius 
and Retzino, from which we learn that 
in the most remote parts of Sweden, 
hundreds of cartloads of earth, contain- 
ing infusoria, are annually consumed as 
breadmeal, more from fancy (like the 
smoking of tobacco) than from necessity. 
In some parts of Finland, a similar kind 
of earth is mixed with the bread. It 
consists of empty shells of animalcules, 
so small and soft that they break be- 
tween the teeth, without any percepti- 
ble noise, filling the stomach, without 
yielding any actual nourishment. Chron- 
icles and archives often make mention, 
during times of war, of the employment 
as food of infusorial earth, which is 
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spoken of under the indefinite and gen- 
eral term of ‘‘ mountain meal.’’ Such, 
for instance, was the case in the thirty 
years’ war at Camin, in Pomerania, 
Muskan in the Lausiz, and Klecken in 
the Dessau territory ; and, subsequently, 
in 1719 and 1733, at the fortress of 
Wittenberg. — Humboldt. 


Indian Integrity and Cun- 
ning. 


A Spanisn traveller met an Indian 
in the desert ; they were both on horse- 
back. The Spaniard, fearing that his 
horse, which was none of the best, would 
not hold out to the end of his journey, 
asked the Indian, whose horse was 
young, strong, and spirited, to exchange 
with him. This the Indian refused to 
do. The Spaniard therefore began to 


quarrel with him; from words they 
proceeded to blows; and the aggressor, 
being well armed, proved too powerful 


for the native. So he seized the poor 
Indian’s horse, and, having mounted 
him, pursued his journey. 

The Indian closely followed him to the 
nearest town, and immediately com- 
plained to a justice. The Spaniard 
was summoned to appear and bring the 
horse with him. He, however, treated 
the rightful owner of the animal as an 
impostor, affirming that the horse was 
his property, and that he had always 
had him in his possession, having 
brought him up from a colt. 

There being no proof to the contrary, 
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the justice was about to dismiss the par- 
ties, when the Indian cried out, ‘‘ The 
horse is mine, and [’Il prove it.’’ He 
took off his blanket, and with it in- 
stantly covered the animal’s head ; then 
addressing the justice, —‘‘Since this 
man,’ said he, ‘‘ affirms that he has 
raised this horse from a colt, command 
him to tell of which of his eyes he is 
blind.’’ The Spaniard, who would not 
seem to hesitate, instantly answered, 
“Of the right eye.’ ‘‘ He is neither 
blind of the right eye nor the left,” 
replied the Indian. 

The justice was so fully convinced 
by this ingenious and decisive proof, 
that he decreed to the Indian his horse, 
and the Spaniard to be punished as a 
robber. 


The Indian and the Wolf. 


An old Indian, who was out upon a 
hunting excursion, saw a she wolf prowl- 
ing along the borders of a swamp. Al- 
though within rifle shot, and well sup- 
plied with ammunition, he reserved his 
fire and followed her to her den, where 
he captured three cubs. The govern- 
ment was then paying a bounty for 
wolf-scalps, so he scalped the cubs, and, 
presenting himself before the proper 
officer, received the bounty. 

For many years he continued thus to 
take the old wolf’s cubs and sell their 
scalps to the government, when, on pre; 
senting three or four to the officer one 
day, the latter asked him, — 
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“Ts it possible there are so many 
wolves in your country ?”’ 

*« Yes,”’ was the laconic reply. 

«Tn the same swamp ?”’ 

ore 

“Did you ever see the old she 
wolf?” 

“Ten.” 

‘* Well, it is she that does the mis- 
chief, — why don’t you shoot her ? ”’ 

‘* Because me no get any more cubs 


then.”’ 


Fables. 
JUPITER AND THE SHEEP. 


Tur Sheep was obliged to suffer most 
of all the other animals; so he went up 
to Jupiter and prayed of him to lighten 
his evil fate. 

Jupiter seemed willing, and said to 
the Sheep, ‘‘ My innocent little crea- 
ture, I see plainly that I have created 
you too defenceless. Now choose how 
I may best remedy this fault. Shall 
I arm your mouth with terrible teeth, 
and your feet with claws ?”’ 

““Oh no!” said the Sheep; ‘I 
will have nothing in common with those 
tearing animals.”’ 

*«QOr,”’ continued Jupiter, ‘‘ shall I 
put poison in your bite ?”’ 

**Ah!”’ returned the Sheep, ‘‘ the 
poisoned serpents are much hated.?’ 

** What, then, shall I do for you? I 
will plant horns upon your forehead and 
add strength to your neck.” 
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‘‘Nor this either, most gracious 
father ; I might, in that case, become a 
butting animal, like the ram.”’ 

‘* But,”’ said Jupiter, “ you must be 
able to hurt others, or you will not be 
able to protect yourself.’’ 

“Must I?’’ sighed the Sheep; “ O 
then leave me as I am, kind father! 
For the power of injuring creates the 
desire to injure, and it is better to suf- 
fer wrong than to commit wrong.” 

Jupiter blessed the innocent Sheep, 
and from that hour he forbore to com- 
plain. 





THE CROCODILE. 


Jupiter had just given the Frogs 
another king—a greedy Crocodile, 
instead of a peaceable log. ‘‘ Why do 
you eat us, if you are our king?” 
screamed the Frogs. ‘‘ Why?”’ an- 
swered the Crocodile ; ‘‘ beeause you 
asked for me.” 

** That I never did !’’ exclaimed one 
of the Frogs, whom the Crocodile was 
already devouring with his eyes. 

‘‘No!” said the Crocodile, ‘so 
much the worse ; I will swallow you be- 
cause you did not.”’ 


THE FOX AND THE TIGER. 


‘‘T micutr indeed enyy you your 
speed and strength,’ said the Fox to 
the Tiger. 

‘‘ And is there nothing else of mine 
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that you would wish to have?’’ asked 
the Tiger. 

“‘T know of nothing.” 

*‘What not my beautiful skin ?”’ 
continued the Tiger; ‘‘it is as varie- 
gated as your disposition, and your 
person would then suit excellently with 
your mind.”’ 

‘That is the very reason I do not 
wish for it,’’ answered the Fox. ‘I 
must not let it appear to every one what 
I really am: but would to the gods that 
I could cover my hair with feathers ! ”’ 


THE MISER, 


““Wuart an unfortunate wretch am 
I! ” complained a miser to his neighbor. 
“Some one last night has taken away 
the treasure which I had buried in my 
garden, and laid a cursed stone in its 


place.”’ 


‘‘And yet you would never have 
used your treasure,’’ answered his 
neighbor. ‘Only bring yourself to 
believe that the stone is still your treas- 
ure, and you are none the poorer.”’ 

‘Tf Iam none the poorer,’’ returned 
the miser, ‘‘is not some one else so 
much the richer? So much the richer ! 
—the thought is enough to drive me 


mad! ’”’ 


Tne way to cure our prejudices is 
this —that every man should let alone 
those he complains of in others, and ex- 
amine his own. 
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os ‘HERE must 

Fes have been a 

S io rare time away 

cae Down Kast, if 

i I may judge 

from the con- 

tents of a long 

letter just re- 

ceived from a 

valued correspondent. My little friends 
in Virginia,—for I am glad to say 
I have'a host of them there, and 
their number is daily increasing, — as 
well as in other parts of the ‘‘ balmy 
South,”’ will no doubt congratulate 
themselves that they don’t live in such 
a perfect Greenland as Down East must 
be ; where the sheep and cattle, fences 
and roads, and sometimes houses, are 
covered with snow. Nor shall I deny 
that it is a subject of congratulation to 
them ; for these furious snow-storms, 
which sweep over some parts of New 
England every year, give rise to some 
suffering, great inconvenience and delay 
in travelling, and more or less interrup- 
tion of business among farmers and 
others. Yet there is something very 
exciting about one of these real old- 
fashioned storms. I used to like noth- 
ing better, when a boy, than to put 
on my ‘‘ thick boots’’ and tippet, and 
warm mittens, and go out and break 
paths in the deep white snow. Once I 
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remember to have dug an arch from our 
front door, through a large bank of 
snow, for over ten feet ; leaving a roof 
of pure snow overhead. But it was a 
frail structure, and lasted only a day or 
two. Then the sliding down hill was 
the best of the whole ; and if my south- 
ern friends could have seen the two 
thousand boys, sliding down hill to- 
gether, as I saw them a few days ago, I 
am sure they would have thought it a 
sight worth looking at. But to the 


letter. 
Hillsborough, Down East, 
Sometime Past. . 
Mr. Forrester : — 

Knowing that your little readers are ever 
fond of news, I take this opportunity to in- 
form them of what is passing up (or down, 
as the case may be) this, our way. I have 
said, of whatis passing. Ishould have said, 
rather, of what is past; for what I am 
about to relate is not now, but was. 

We have recently had here one of the most 
noted times recollected for many a day. 
Our visitors, the Winds, have been unusually 
sober this season, till recently. But they 
are full-grown natives among us,—are 
** high bucks ’’ in their very blood, — and if 
there are any among them who bear the title 
of the ‘‘ gentler sort,’’ they, if once on a 
spree, are scarcely less rude than their bois- 
terous companions. Having become, as it 
would seem, quite out of patience with their 
long and unusual sobriety, they decided, last 
week, on a new and “‘ grand time.’’ In an 
ticipation of this, they retired to their pri- 
vate chambers for several days, and, for all 
that you could see, you would scarcely have 
imagined that such characters had their res- 
idence among us, or ever visited even this, 
our place. 
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All was as calm and as quiet as an old 
lady’s work-basket. But this was of short 
duration. These chaps, as the event proved, 
had only retired for a brief season to rest 
their wings, whiten their slippers, and adorn 
their hair, in anticipation of their purposed 
up and down, and round and round. But 
as it was difficult for them to get up much 
of a time by themselves, they sent up an in- 
vitation to the clouds to join them. This 
they gladly did ; and one evening, not long 
ago, was fixed upon for the commencement 
of the grand fandango. The day previous, 
we steady folks had some dark and sonorous 
intimations that something was at hand, 
though no one could tell what, or even dream 
of the extent of the preparations made. The 
arrangement proved to be, that the clouds 
were to fill their enormous great sieve with 
snow, brim to the full, and shake it over our 
hills and valleys, and on the heads and backs 
of every living thing, while the winds were 
to make themselves merry in kicking it 
about as it came down, and flinging it full 
in the face, and eyes, and ears, of all that 
moved, and of much that stood still. The 
beginning of the spree was very moderate, 
and excited no especial interest or fear on the 
part of the uninterested. As the dance went 
on, however, all engaged became more and 
more excited, (we presume they had a coun- 
ter back out of sight, somewhere,) till all 
were in a perfect tilt, singing hi, O! hi, 
O! at the top of their voices, and dancing 
with all their might and main. This con- 
tinued through the night ; but, when the 
venerable and friendly Sol arose in the morn- 
ing, he thought enough had been done, and 
commanded a dispersion, and the return of 
quiet. But, alas for the venerable old man! 
his right to command was disputed, — his 
authority thrown aside as a thing of nought. 
They snapped their fingers in his face, and 
he was compelled to see his disobedient sub- 


ur 
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jects go on for the whole day, more wild than 
ever. 

As evening approached, all sad and solemn 
in her looks, the clouds became weary, and 
proposed to retire; but those rude winds 
had not had enough of it yet, and so, wheel- 
ing into a new line of operation, and sum- 
moning new leaders from the west, they 
continued their wild amusement, though 
with spent force, through the night follow- 
ing, and some of the more hardy fellows even 
showed themselves occasionally the next day, 
still grinning and playing their antics. 

All this might have passed off without any 
special complaint on the part of others, if 
the clouds and winds had only been contented 
with having their sport to themselves. But 
it was not so. Having become much excited, 
they became excessively impertinent, and no 
mortal or thing was permitted to move with- 
out experiencing their rudeness. One caught 
a small bird and buried it quite up under 
the wall. Another crept into the woods and 
slyly filled Mr. Red Squirrel’s bed full of 
snow. Another blocked up the door of the 
fine-stepping Mr. Fox. And, not at all con- 
tented with these little acts of mischief, they 
played their vexing tricks upon every family 
in the neighborhood. There was Mr. Care- 
less, that had his sled and yoke buried so 
deep that he has not yet found them. And 
there was Mr. Sleepy, he had to pull out 
his calves and steers by the horns, from be- 
neath the thick and heavy quilt thrown over 
them. Esq. Negligent missed his sheep, and 
after looking for them for a long time, and, 
at last, following down some small holes* 
which he discovered beside a precipice, found 
the missing flock some ten feet below the 
snow’s surface. On Mr. Slack’s shed they 
heaped such a pile as to break down the 
roof. Dr. Ever Ready was waylaid and 
almost suffocated. And poor widow Scarce 


* Air-holes through which sheep breathe while 
under the snow. 
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and the Parson were all but buried alive. 
Indeed, no one escaped without having some 
joke, or something worse than a joke, played 
upon him. Yours most truly, 

SomeEsopy. 


And now about that famous puzzle 
about the ten-cent piece. I don’t think 
we have ever had a more interesting 
trial of skill in unravelling a knotty sub- 
ject since the magazine was commenced. 
Letters from all quarters have come in 
to me,—I had almost said by the 
bushel, and perhaps I might, with pro 
priety, say so, for I have received over 
a peck measure full on this subject. 
From the sugar plantations, and the 
cotton regions of the south, to the lum- 
berman’s hut in the icy woods in the 
north, all the boys and girls seem 
to have been determined to send in the 
right answer to that puzzle. Well, 
whether you have sent in the correct an- 
swer or not, one thing is certain, the 
exercise of your thinking powers upon 
the matter, will be of benefit to you. 
And Mark Forrester is having a pre- 
cious good time out of it; for he loves 
to receive these kind missives through 
the mail from his numerous friends. 
Why, I had a letter from a little girl in 
Montgomery, Alabama, the other day, 
enclosing a cotton blossom, neatly 
Need I tell you how much 
If the little 


pressed. 
I value that little gift? 
Miss ever comes to see me, she will 
find it carefully preserved, as well as 


her letter. But I am rambling away 
from our subject. 
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Until the January number was pub- | afford you some mirth when I inform 
lished, by far the greater portion of the | you that our printer sent in the above 
answers received were to ‘‘ blow the ten- | answer. Printers are, for the most part, 
cent piece out.’’ This, you know now, | very correct, but in this case they are 
is incorrect. | out of their reckoning, decidedly. 

‘* Anna,”’ ‘‘ Henry W.,”’ and some “H. F. B.” says it ean be ‘‘jarred 
others, think the only way to get out | out; “EK. A. S.’’, that it can be 
the coin is to stretch the table-cloth. 1 | ‘‘ drawn out on the corner of the table- 
hardly know their exact meaning, as I | cloth ;”’ ‘‘ Carver street,’’ that it can be 
do not think the cloth can be stretched | ‘‘ drawn out on the table-cloth ;’’ ‘A. 
enough to remove the piece entirely | T. B.’’, that it can be ‘ drawn out with 
away, without removing the cloth under | loadstone ;”’ ‘‘H. W. R.’’, that it can 
the haif dollars, and that must not be | be ‘‘ removed by running a knife under 
done. Hence the answer must be in-| the table-cloth, and pushing it out ;’’ all 


correct. 

““G. H. B.”’ and seven others think 
that the money is removed by spring- 
ing the cloth; that is, by taking hold 
of each side, and jerking it suddenly. 
This is incorrect also. 

“EK. Y. B.” says the coin can be 
removed by ‘placing it on a slip of 
paper, and then drawing it out ;”’ but 
this is obviously wrong, as that would 
not be laying it on the “ table-cloth,”’ 
according to the terms of the question. 
“TL, P.” says a ‘‘slip of cloth ;’ also 
incorrect. 

““M. D. R.”’ and some others say, 
“shake the table.” This is wrong, 
for that would be virtually displacing 
the half dollars. 

*C. D. P.’’, ‘James S. V.’’, and 
several others, say, ‘‘ press your hand 
upon the tumbler, and then tip over the 
table, and the coin will drop out.” 
This, also, is displacing the half-dollars, 
table and all, and is wrong. It may 


| wrong, all mistaken. 


But Rosttia G. B., of Sherburne, 
Mass., L. G. B., of Westfield, Mass., 
Henry E. T., of Chelsea, Vt., Froenra 
Ki. J., of Woodstock, Vt., and ALBerr, 
of C. Village, Vt., have sent in the 
Correct Answer, being the only five 
out of a peck measure full! And, as 
there is yet some misunderstanding in 
regard to the puzzle, I propose to defer 
the answer to the next number, and 
give the unsuccessful boys and girls 
another chance, and, more than all, 
to teach them how perfectly simple 
some things are, which appear to be 
impossible. And here let me say, 
that neither the table, the tumbler, 
nor the half dollars are to be moved 
in any way in the slightest degree. 
Nor must there be anything run under 
the table-cloth, nor must it be taken up 
or pulled about. As I before said, the 
coin must not be blown out, and yet, 


| nothing but the ¢able-cloth (on which 
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the coin lays) and the atmosphere, must 
come in contact with the ten-cent piece 
in any shape or manner! Impossible 
as this may appear, there is no catch 
about it. The coin can be removed 
entirely away from the tumbler, by 
means at once simple and easy. And 
I venture to say that every one of my 
readers will wonder, when the answer 
is given in the March number, ‘‘ why 
they did n’t think of it.”’ 

The following letter contains the cor- 
rect answers to the enigmas and cha- 
rades in our lastnumber. The charade 
sent will be found in another place. 
think it is the best one I ever saw. 


W. , Vt., Jan. 1st, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

We have taken your Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine for a year, and we like it very 
much. There are seven of us boys and 
girls, in all, though but five read the Maga- 
zine, and it takes all of us, and father and 
mother too, sometimes, to get out the puz- 
zles. When the December number came 
we spent nearly all the evening trying to 
find out how to get the ten-cent piece out 
from under the tumbler, and at last con- 
cluded that it must be to stretch the table- 
cloth, as we could get it out no other way. 
Is this right? I have, I think, found out 
the answers to the enigmas and charades in 
the January number, which I send. 


I think the first enigma, ‘‘ A lesson for | 


young people,’’ reads thus, — 

Let your conduct be distinguished by 
MODESTY; let all your habits be TEMPERATE; 
let your transactions be marked by Honor; 
be not sUPERSTITIOUS, but avoid the snares 
of ATHEISM; cultivate RELIGIOUS habits, and 
shun the Temptations of the wicked; remem- 


I| 


| The choicest of flowers love would bind with 
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| ber that stvwers fear to meet DEATH, but 
that the good rejoice in the promises of Gop. 

| The whole is, ‘‘ Goodness in youth pro- 

| motes happiness in old age.’’ 

| The answer to the other enigma is Levi. 
Evil denotes wickedness; we should try not 
to be vile; we should never lie; we all live. 

Here are the answers to the charades: — 


My finger’s end is called the tip ; 
‘My mistress has her pet; 

And, — Mrs. G. don’t curl your lip, — 
Tippet ’s the whole I get. 


2. 


In pursuing, one always must follow his nose, 
And a dressed belle must always be gay; 


the rose, 
For a nosegay in beautiful May. 


I send you a charade, which I should like 
to have you insert. I did not compose it, 
| but I know who did, and I don’t think it 
has ever been in print. 
Your friend, 
ANNA. 


J. 8. sends me a puzzle with fifteen 
He will find one almost pre 
cisely similar in the October number, 
1849. 


stars. 


Carver Street, Jan. 9th, 1851. 

| Deak Mr. Forrester : — 
| Asaconstant reader of your interesting 
| Magazine, my attention was called to the 
ten-cent puzzle; and the closing remark, 
‘* There ’s a job for you,’’ excited my curi- 
| osity to see if I could solve what appeared, at 
first sight, impossibility. I have arrived at 
what appears to me to be the correct answer. 
The answer (whether right or wrong) oc- 
curred to me after a few moments’ reflec- 
tion, but would never have been sent you, 
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for fear I should be found in error, had not 
your last number stated that no correct an- 
swer had been received. My plan is this, to 
surmount the difficulty: —The dime can 
readily be removed from beneath the tum- 
bler which stands upon the two half-dollars, 
by holding the larger coins with the thumb 
and first finger of one hand, to prevent their 
being moved, and with the other hand draw 
the cloth and dime from underneath the 
tumbler, and we obtain the dime without 
touching it. Do inform me, Mr. Forrester, 
if J am right. 
Yours in much regard. 

My name you will find by solving the fol- 
lowing enigma : — 

I am composed of eight letters. 
My 2, 5, 8, 6 is an amphibious ani- 

mal, 
is & measure. 
is a boy’s name. 
is mean. 
is a sounding vessel. 
, 5, 6, 7 the same as the pre- 
ceding. 
is a nick name. 
composes the whole. 


ee 
“ce 


Jonesville, Dec. 15th, 1850. 
Mr. Forrester: — 

Dear sir, —I ama subscriber to your Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine, and like it very much. 
I live at Cohoes, N. Y., but go to school at 
Jonesville, Saratoga County. Cohoes is a 
very pretty place, situated on the bank of 
the Mohawk River, a few miles above the 
city of Troy. It has a great many factories 
and churches ; there are nine factories, — 
two axe, two knitting, three cotton, one 
yarn, and one linen thread factory. Nine 
churches, —the Baptist, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Catholic, and Dutch Reformed, — all of 
which have pretty large congregations. 

I have worked out your enigmas, and not 
being able to write the answers in poetry, I 
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will have to give them to you in another 
manner. I find the answer to the first to be 
Massachusetts, and to the second, the Pitts 
| field Literary Association. If this is the 
right answer, I cannot make out that there 
are twenty-eight letters in it; for I have 
counted them over a great many times, and 
aiways make it twenty-nine. I cannot find 
out the way to remove the ten-cent piece 
from under the tumbler, but think it “ 
be done with a load-stone. 
Yours, truly, 


A. T. B, 


Cambridge, N. Y., Jan. 1st, 1851. 

Mr. Forrester: — 

Iam going to take the Boys’ and Girls’ 
I wish youa happy 
new year. If I lived a little nearer, I would 
send you a bag of walnuts. I could not find 
out that puzzle about the half dollars and 
Send it, if you please, in the 

Yours, 


Magazine for this year. 


the tumbler. 
next volume. 
C. C, 
Attleborough, Dec. 28th, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Forrester: — 
My brother has taken your Magazine 
ever since it began. He has now given it to 
me, and I like it very much. I saw a puzzle 
in the last two numbers, and I think I 
know the answer. Do you not place your 
hand upon the tumbler, tip the table, and 
let the ten-cent piece slide out? My sister 
says that the force of gravity draws it out ; 
but I do not know what that means. She 
says she will explain it to me when I am a 
| little older. I have just learned to write, and 
this is my first letter, so I cannot make it 
very long. Yours, respectfully, 
C. D. P. 
Near Charlestown, Jefferson 
Co., Va., Jan. 2d, 1851. . 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 
I am a little boy, nearly ten years of age. 
I am afraid you will think that this is very 
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bad writing ; but I hope you will excuse me, 
as I do not know how to write very well. I 
have never been to school, in consequence of 
bad health. I was in Boston three or four 
years ago, before your magazine was pub- 
lished. 

I found out your puzzle about the half 
dollars and the ten-cent piece under the 
tumbler. You must press on the tumbler 
with one hand, and shake the table with the 
other. At first, father tried knocking un- 
der the table ; but that would not do. And 
then I tried shaking the table backwards 
and forwards, which brought the dime out in 
a hurry. 

A kind friend, Mr. H., of this county, 
sent me some numbers of your Magazine, 
and they interested me so much that father 
subscribed for it for me. 

I send you a puzzle, which I did not make 
up ; that was done by some one more clever 
than I. It will be hard for your young 


readers to guess it, but it may amuse them. 
With my respects to you, 
I am your new subscriber, 


Marry D. R. 


Cc , Jan. 10, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

My father has taken the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine for me ever since the publication 
of the first number, and I have spent many 
happy hours in reading it, and in trying to 
find out the enigmas. I have read Grand- 
father Whitehead’s Lectures with a great 
deal of interest, because I find out a great 
many things that I did not know before. I 
have been trying to find out your puzzle 
about the ten-cent piece, but I shall have to 
give it up, as I don’t see how in the world 
you are going to get it out from under the 
tumbler. But I have found out your enigma 
consisting of 40 letters, in the January num- 
ber. The first word is modesty ; second, 
temperate ; third, honor; fourth, super- 
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Stitious ; fifth, atheism; sixth, religious ; 
seventh, temptations; eighth, sinners; ninth, 
death; tenth, God; and the whole is as 
follows :—‘‘ Kindness in youth promotes 
happiness in old age.’’ 

Is there not some mistake in it, as I make 
the first word mjdesty, and the third 
honnur ? 

Your friend, 
and constant reader, 
Mary C. G. 


My little friend has been ‘‘ bothered ”’ 
exactly as several others were with the 
enigma, by putting a wrong word first. 
Many of those who sent in answers put 
holiness as the first word, instead of 
goodness. With the latter word, all 
the spelling is correct. 

The letters of D. F., A. J. M., P. 
M. F., Frank, H. MeN., Lizzie, D. W. 
Wy, m MB. tn, 3, ee: 
C.D. P., A. Y. B., Mary Y. B., and 
many others, have been received. Many 
letters sent to me are accidentally left 
unnoticed ; but the writers must not 
think that I value them any the less. 
I only print a very small portion of 
what I receive ; and my correspondents 
must not expect to see everything they 
write to me, in print. : 

C. C., of ‘‘ York State,”’ threatens to 
send me a bag of walnuts. I am al- 
ways at home to receive such company. 
He may rest assured, however, that I 
should value his kindness and good-will 
full as highly as the nuts! 

Many of my little friends have sent 
These will ac- 
They may be 


me in new subscribers. 
cept my hearty thanks. 
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certain that I shall so much the more 
endeavor to please them. I have one 
especial request to make. With the 
February number the publishers will 
send a neat circular. Now will my 
friends give them away to their neigh- 
bors who do not take the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Magazine, and thus help to ex- 
tend its circulation ? 


NEW PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, &c. 


PUZZLES. 


1. Draw six vertical lines, as below, and 
by adding five other lines to them, let the 
whole form nine: 


Bilge ee ee Os 


2. By M.D. R. 


Can you tell me why 
A hypocrite sly 

Can better descry, 
Than you, sir, or I, 
On how many toes 
A pussy-cat goes? 


ENIGMAS. 


1. Estimable qualities. —6, 3, 26, 19, 
12, 8, displayed my first quality; 15, 13, 2, 
1, 18, 9, exercised my second ; and our 26, 
29, 18, 9, gave the best example of my third. 
The latter all 24, 5, 30 and 2, 12, 6, 16, 
21 may imitate without difficulty, and find 
that much 11, 26, 10, 14, 21, 33, 4, 4 will 
result ; it will diminish the 4, 29, 18, 18, 
12, 2, 4 of those around us, and will prove 
that we possess my second quality. My 
qualities are 31, 18, 53, 17, 28—19, 18, 33, 
20, 4, 32, 18, 5, 4 to none wholly 22, 33, 8, 
25, 16, 27, but which many may not be 23, 
2, 10, 18, 33 that they possess. My whole 


is a sentence of ten words, consisting of 
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thirty-three letters, representing qualities 
which make man great, glorious, and happy: 
Strive to discover and display them. 


2. Just a score of letters given, 
All at odds, so make them even. 


My thirteen, fourteen, ten and three, 

As good a girl as good can be, 

Saw seven, two, eight, twelve with a bone, 
Each with a snarl said, ‘‘ let alone ! ”’ 
And so she called four, five, thirteen, 

As fine a boy as e’er was seen, 

And said, eight, ten, sixteen, and one, 
Must be a selfish kind of fun; 

When lo, another one, two, three, 

Cries out, ‘*‘ you need n’t preach to me, 
For joined with four my own self even, 
With seventeen, twenty, five, eleven, 

Do what the seven, two, eight, has done, 
And call it very noble fun.’’ 

Twelve, eighteen, nineteen leads to death, 
Cried both the children in a breath ; 

And 0, may I eschew the snare, 

Of twelve, eighteen and nineteen fair, 
For none but fifteen, two, two, seven, 
Can pass the pearly gates of heaven. 


Before your six, two, four, and twenty, 
I stand confessed, by signs a plenty. 
Cousin Mary. 


CHARADES. 


1. My first is sometimes on the table, 
and sometimes under the table ; my second 
is a kind of grain; my third is what all 
men desire. My whole is one of the United 
States, and the one which contains the 


greatest number of people. 
ANNA. 


2. Cut off my head, and if you guess, 
Your angry feelings you ’ll express ; 
Cut off my tail, and you will see 
In me a tall and stately tree. - 

My whole complete is what you like 


On every cold and wintry night. 
A. T. D. 
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A Spring Walk. 


Loox at Agatha, with her basket of 
flowers. She is watching Edwin, who 
is bending over the noisy brook, and 
trying to bring his little boat to land. 
The mother, too, is standing by, and 
with placid countenance waits to see if 
the little boy manages his small craft 
skilfully. ‘‘Helm about! Stand for 
the shore!’’ shouted Edwin; but the 
giddy little thing seemed too wise in 
itself to obey a helm; it toppled from 
side to side, and Agatha said that it was 
too much crowded with sail. ‘‘ Do you 
think so, mother?’’ asked Edwin. 
‘“‘Yes,” replied his mother; ‘it has 
‘too much sail, and too little ballast. 
I have seen such craft upon wider 
waters, my son. They are usually 
wrecked before they reach the shore.” 
Edwin now provided himself with a long 
stick, hooked at one end, by means of 
which he guided the giddy boat, and 
brought it safely to land. ‘Such is 
not the fate of my small craft,’ eried 
Edwin, as he exultingly laid it upon the 
soft spring grass. ‘‘No,” said his 
mother. ‘‘ But what praise is due to 
the boat? A hand stronger than itself 
brought it ashore ; but for that hand it 
would have been whirled by the eddies, 
and stranded upon the rocks.”’ 

Agatha and Edwin had not always 
lived in the cottage beneath the green 
trees, on the other side of the wall. 
Scarcely a year had elapsed since they 
came to the country ; their former resi- 
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dence was one widely different from 
this. It was a large house in the city, 
—in a city where thousands lived in 
close contact, and where all the sights 
and sounds of active life were familiar 
to their eyes and ears. 

Not so at the cottage, — the still, 
lonely cottage beneath the green trees, 
on the other side of the wall; for here, 
save their own voices, there were seldom 
human sounds. This cottage is dis- 
tant from the main road. It stands in 
a green field, and from the road there 
is a green lane leading to its door. 

How came Agatha and Edwin to be 
living here? I need not tell you that 
Death is no stranger in any place. Es- 
pecially is it true of the city, that the 
mournful hearse and silent funeral 
train is no strange sight. Children 
have seen how the busy hum of active 
life never ceases to chime merrily, even 
while the sad memorials of death are 
passing by. So Death is not a stranger. 
He walks our streets, and by us all 
should be an expected guest. Death 
came to the busy street, and the large 
house where Agatha and Edwin for- 
merly lived. It took their father, leav- 
ing their mother a widow, and them- 
selves fatherless. A sad thing, indeed ; 
but we must not forget who is the wid- 
ow’s Husband, and the orphan’s Father. 

When their father was alive, Agatha 
and Edwin lived as do the happy lily 
flowers, which neither toil nor spin. 
But now their father was dead, and 
they were left without wealth, and with 
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no one but mother to provide for their | swollen so as to overflow its banks. 
wants. ‘‘ We will go into the coun-/ There was a balmy breath upon the 
try,’’ said mother. ‘‘I can purchase | trees, and from every little spray there 
the cottage away from the road, and | was swelling a soft spring bud. The 
near to ‘Cedar Brook.’ There we can | grass, too, was clustering in green velvet 
work for each other, and live content- | tufts about the cottage door, and the 
edly, I think.’’ It was late in autumn | lilac bushes had advertised for blossoms. 
when they came to the cottage; the; ‘‘ Well,’ said Edwin, ‘‘ people who 
grass in the lane was frost-bitten and | live in the city have but little idea of 
dead ; the trees spread out their broad, | the glorious change from winter to 
naked branches, looking cold and deso- | spring.”’ 
late, while the dark waters of Cedar; But the change grew more and more 
Brook were bordered with ice and snow. | glorious, for soon the trees were in 
‘Tt is a dreary place,”’ said Edwin, | beautiful bloom, blending their white, 
as he looked mournfully from the cot- | scarlet, and purple blossoms together, 
tage window. ‘‘ How the north wind | and filling the air with richest fragrance. 
whistles among the leafless trees, and | The brook leaped along its flowery bank, 
what sad music it makes around the | and the birds out-piped the north wind ; 
cottage, mother!’’ ‘The north wind | s0 he changed his tune. 
isan old piper,’ said mother; “ buthis| It was May-day when Edwin went 
song need not be sad to ws, for our cot- | out to sail his boat, and Agatha went 
tage is snug and warm, and we have | with mother to pick flowers. That even- 
both food and raiment. Let him sing} ing, as the sun went down, Edwin 
without, and we will sing within. The | asked his mother about the wide waters 
better use we make of our time, the | where she had seen vessels of too little 
sooner spring will be here. When we | ballast, and too much sail; and she gave 
are lonely, we will not gaze from the | him the following 
cottage windows, but look into each 
other’s faces, at our work, our books, 
or into the fire, anywhere, but at what ‘‘'Time, my son, is often called the 
will make us discontented with our| ‘Sea of Life;’ our progress through 
home.’’ So Agatha and Edwin were | Time, a voyage ; ourselves the craft by 
busy, and for the most part cheerful, | which we sail this sea. It was in ref- 
though at times they regretted exceed-| erence to this that I spoke of ‘ wider 
ingly the home they had left. waters ;’ for though Time, to some, is 
But winter passed away, the snow| but a narrow streamlet, swiftly gliding 
began to melt, and ran in rapid rivulets | away, there is a channel, (we call it 
towards the brook, which was soon} Death,) connecting this streamlet with 
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what is called the ‘ Ocean of Eternity ;’ 
from these mysterious waters no bark 
has ever returned. It lies close upon 
the sea of life, —so close, indeed, that 
they may well be counted one.”’ ‘‘ But 
of life’s voyage towards that ocean, dear 
mother ?’’ interrupted Edward ; ‘‘ please 
tell us of the vessel of too much sail.”’ 
‘Well, my son; every child, when 
first setting sail upon the sea of life, 
should be taught that his own little 
body is the vessel bearing a noble pas- 
senger to a distant port.”” ‘‘I know 
the passenger’s name,”’ said Agatha ; 
‘‘it is the Soul.’’ ‘* How important, 
then,’’ continued mother, ‘‘that the 
vessel be well manned. What should 
be our steersman?’’ ‘‘ Reason,” an- 
swered Edwin. ‘‘ That is true; but 
sound Reason never steers a vessel that 
is destitute of compass, cable, plummet, 
and anchors. Yet there are young peo- 
ple who set. out upon the sea of life very 
confident of arriving at a pleasant port, 
because they are well provided with 
sail.’’ ‘* And what are the sails upon 
this kind of craft?’’ asked Agatha. 
‘Too often,’’ replied mother, ‘‘ fancy 
is the top sail, and misguided affections 
the others. These sails, offering them- 
selves to every breeze, endanger the 
staggering keel.’’? ‘‘ The vessel should 
be provided with a good pilot to com- 
mand her keel,’ said Edwin, ‘‘ and 
furl her canvass. But what should be 
his name?” ‘Our witt,’’ replied 
mother, ‘‘ when firmly fixed in the right, 
makes an excellent pilot; and faith in 


the right isa strong cable. Conscience, 
well educated, is a first-rate plummet. 
Hope is a safe anchor, and may always 
fasten itself upon the assurance that a 
vessel, manned by good principles, will 
out-ride the roughest gale.’’ “ These 
storms upon the sea of life,’’ said Ed- 
win, ‘‘ will prove the strength of our 
crew, won’t they, mother?’’ ‘* Yes, 
my dear boy, and therefore should not 
be dreaded ; for the noble passenger has 
no cause for fright, even in the rudest 
storm, provided the pilot is firm, and 
the cable strong, the plummet heavy, 
and the anchors firmly fixed.’ 


The Three Brothers. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


CuILDREN sometimes display the 
ruling traits of their characters at a 
very early age ; and this was the case 
with the three sons of Mr. Duprés, a 
rich merchant living in Paris. Al- 
most as soon as he could walk, Edmund 
threw his playthings out of the window 
or into the fire; Maurice would pick 
them up and hide them away, as he did 
all his own, while Felix seemed to only 
value his toys because they gave pleas- 
ure to his brothers and his little friends. 

When they were large enough, each 
of the three brothers received a quarter 
of a dollar, every Monday, to spend as 
he pleased. The next day Edmund 
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generally had nothing left. Felix, after 
giving part of his little fund to the poor 
children who went to the same school 
that he did, divided the remainder into 
two portions, one of which he laid away, 
and the other he reserved to spend, some- 
times for his brothers, sometimes for 
himself ; while Maurice put away every 
cent in his strong box. 

Upon their mother’s birthday, Felix 
alone made her a little present, for Ed- 
mund had not a cent with which to buy 
anything, and Maurice pretended that it 
would suffice for him to give his affec- 
tion. ‘‘Surely,”’ said he, ‘nothing 
ean be so pleasant to our mother, as as- 
surances of love from her children.”’ 

‘* And nothing so economical for you 
to give,’’ said Edmund, mischievously. 

Upon the road which the brothers 
traversed on their way to school stood a 
very showy confectioner’s establishment, 
the windows of which were filled with 
all sorts of candy and sugar-plums. 
Edmund could never pass this store 
without stopping to look; and if he 


looked, it was very natural that he | 


should wish to taste too; so that in this 
way his weekly allowance was soon gone. 
For a little while he got along very 
well; but after a while the quarter of 
a dollar did not half supply his appe- 
tite for candy, and Edmund was so im- 
prudent as to ask the confectioner to 
supply him on trust. Mr. Cornet con- 
sented ; but after a little while the bill 
began to be pretty large, and several 
times, once before Felix, the confec- 


| teacher, but to buy for ourselves a great 


| tioner told Edmund that if he did not 
soon settle the account, the bill should 
be carried to his father. Edmund had 
not the money, and accordingly one fine 
morning Mr. Cornet rang the bell. 
Felix and Edmund were in the entry, 
and as soon as the latter saw the well- 
| known face of Mr. Cornet, he ran up to 
him, and begged him not to expose the 
affair to his father. But his creditor 
was determined, and was just about to 
enter the dining-room where Mr. Du- 
prés was sitting, when Felix, who had 
run up stairs, came hastily down with 
his hand full of five-cent pieces and four- 
pences ; in short, the savings of a whole 
year. 

‘“‘Here, Mr. Cornet, is enough to 
pay your bill, if you will promise never 
to trust Edmund again without our 
father’s knowledge.”’ 

Mr. Cornet promised ; and after re- 
ceipting the bill and handing it to Felix, 

he went away, much to the relief of Ed- 
mund, who could not sufficiently ex- 
press his gratitude to his kind brother. 
Some time after this, Felix went 
into the country to visit his uncle, who 
was sick, and Edmund went alone with 
Maurice to school. One morning their 
father gave Edmund five dollars, with 
which to pay the teacher for some books 
he had furnished them. On the road 
_ they met an itinerant gaming establish- 
jment. “* Perhaps by risking the money 
that I have here,’’ said Edmund, ‘‘ we 
' might gain suflicient to not only pay our 
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many pretty things.” This scheme was 
encouraged by Maurice, who felt as if 
he was already in possession of half the 
gain; and, after looking round to be 
sure that no one was near with whom 
he was acquainted, Edmund staked and 
lost the entire sum entrusted to him. 
What was now to be done? The 
schoolmaster dined every Saturday with 
their father, and this was Friday. 

‘© What shall we do, dear Maurice ?”’ 
cried Edmund; “ all will certainly be 
discovered unless you help me.”’ 

‘** How can Zhelp you?’’ said Mau- 
rice, coldly. 

‘Very easily. I know that you 
have for a long time saved nearly all 
the money which our father has given 
you, and you must by this time have 
more than enough to replace this sum. 
Will you not be as kind as Felix was 
about the confectioner’s account? You 
cannot refuse me, Maurice,”’ said Kd- 
mund, trying in vain to restrain his 
tears. 

Maurice hesitated. At first his 
brother’s distress conquered his ava- 
rice, but soon he reflected that it would 
take him a long time to save another 
five dollars, and when hé spoke, it was 
to utter a refusal. 

Edmund said nothing; but, drying 
his tears, he looked reproachfully at 
Maurice, and thought to himself, — 
‘* Felix would not have answered so.”’ 

All that day Edmund was unable to 
eat, and through the night he hardly 
He awoke in the morning 


slept at all. 
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feeling quite sick, but, unwilling to 
complain, for fear that the cause might 
be guessed at, or that Maurice might 
betray him. 

At last the dinner hour arrived, and 
with it came the school-master. They 
seated themselves at table, and Edmund, 
unable to taste anything, sat looking 
first at the master and then at his 
father, expecting every moment to hear 
something said which would lead to the 
discovery of his dishonesty. 

Dinner at last was concluded, and 
after sitting for a little while, Mr. Du- 
mont, the schoolmaster, rose to go. 
Edmund ran to bring his hat and cane, 
and stood ready to open the door; but 
just as he was about to say good night, 
Mr. Duprés remarked, — 

‘1 really wish, sir, that you could 
make my boys take better care of their 
books. Counting the five which I sent 
you yesterday, I have already paid 
twenty dollars within six months for 
them.”’ 

‘* Yesterday!’’ exclaimed Mr. Du 
mont, ‘‘I received no money yester- 
day !”’ 

‘‘ How is this, Edmund ?”’ said the 
father, sternly ; but Edmund had van- 
ished, and Maurice was left to tell the 
story in hisown way. Mr. Duprés was 
very much displeased, but resolved to 
say nothing to Edmund until morning, 
wisely thinking that conscience would 
punish him sufficiently. In the morn- 
ing, however, Edmund was very sick. 
The agitation and remorse of the last 
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two days, united with want of food and| “‘ Prodigality is like one who scatters 


sleep, had brought on an attack of fever. 
The next day he was delirious, and 
cried out incessantly, ‘‘ Felix! Felix! 
my only brother, oh save me, save 
me!” 

Maurice, who stayed all the time 
with his brother, cried bitterly, on hear- 
ing these words, and made many good 
resolutions for the future. 

Felix at last returned, and his pres- 
ence seemed to bring instant relief to 
poor Edmund. At the end of a week 
he became strong enough to talk, and 
asked to see his father, who had hith- 
erto refrained from coming when Ed- 
mund was awake, lest it might agitate 
him too much. 

As Mr. Duprés entered the room, he 
saw Maurice holding out to Edmund a 
purse containing all his savings, and 


saying, ‘‘ Take it all, dear brother; I | 


good seed in the air, where it is utterly 
wasted. 

‘‘ Avarice is as if the seed were 
thrown into a deep pit, where it will be 
equally lost. 

‘* But the medium between these two 
— that is, a wise and benevolent econ- 
omy,—is a flourishing garden, where 
the seed is properly planted, and in 
due time springs up and bears flowers 
and fruit.’ 


What I Remember. 


Frrenp Mark : — 

Since sending you the little matter 
for the February number of your Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine, I have received 
the January number. 

I don’t know what young eyes may 


have no use for it, and do not value it ; | think of that frontispiece, but through 
only do not again call Felix your only | spectacles, it did appear marvellously 
brother.”’ innocent and pretty. 

Edmund was about to answer, but; To say nothing of my little fragment, 
seeing his father, he forgot all else, and | which, in your clear type, I hardly 
holding out his arms, cried, ‘‘ O, father, | recognized as my own, and your “ in- 
can you ever love me again?’’ His | troduction,’ in which you are pleased 
father kissed him, and assured him that | to be very kind, the book makes a very 
he was entirely forgiven, and that his | tidy appearance. I should have en- 
love was undiminished. joyed such a visitor when a boy. I see 

He then added :— ‘‘ My sons, I} you mean to interest and instruct your 
young friends. I hope you will have 


have watched the manner in which you 
have each disposed of your little treas- 
ures, and will now give you a few/| and as beautiful as they are in spring. 
words of advice, which you will know | I don’t know but that I shall enjoy 
how to apply. 





them as numerous as summer leaves, 


| going back to my early days. I fear, 
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however, your young, rosy cheeks will | danced upon the opposite wall. The 
find me dull when I am talking of hours | scholars had never seen anything like it 
more interesting to me than they can | before, and half rose in their seats, 
ever be to them. I fear, too, that I | softly clapped their hands, and breathed 
shall not succeed in relating to them my | out a suppressed ‘‘O!” 
recollections, dimmed by the lapse of | The teacher now turned the prism, 
years, so profitably or vividly as they | and the spectrum, —which is the name 
may desire. But I will try to do my | for the divided colors, —fell upon 
best. the head of one of the largest girls, who 
had what we had supposed was red 
I rEMEMBER, then, I asked the teacher | hair ; but, wonderful to relate, the locks 
one day, to please to explain why the | were any color but the gorgeous red that 
sun shone with such fiery red at morn- | was flitting over them. While we were 
ing and evening, and never in the mid- | admiring the variegated head, by a 
dle of the day. I had heard it talked | movement of the prism, the spectrum 
about at home, the evening previous, | leaped to the dark hair of another girl, 
and really wanted to know. who as suddenly became the object of 
The teacher said it should be the ex- | our attention. 
ercise for the next day, when he would} The spectrum was next thrown on 


endeavor to be prepared with some illus- | the white wall. ‘‘ You see,”’ remarked 
trations, to make the subject easily un- | the teacher, ‘‘ three principal colors, — 
derstood. blue, yellow, and red. These are the 


I have not forgotten those illustra-| prominent colors of the spectrum. But 
tions. He began by asking, ‘‘Of how} by combination, seven are produced. 
many colors is each ray of light com-| The orange is red and yellow; the 


posed ?”’ green is yellow and blue ; the indigo is 
Then we answered, ‘‘ Seven,” and I} a shade of blue ; the violet is blue and 
suppose that is the present number. red. 
‘* Here,”’ said he, ‘‘I have a trian- “‘T want you now to notice the order 


gular piece of glass, called a prism. | of these colors. Please repeat them.’ 

We will close all the shutters but one, ‘ Violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 

and then I will show you all those beau- | orange, red.”’ 

tiful colors which are contained in the | ‘‘Look once more. Which rays are 

white light now pouring into the room.”’ | most refracted, or bent, by passing 
We were not long in darkening the | through the prism ?”’ 

room. The prism was then held in the ‘Those at the top of the spectrum, 

light at the unclosed window, and lo! | sir. The blue and the yellow,’’ replied 

the most beautiful and brilliant colors | Lyman. 
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school, and with a pair of large dividers, 





‘“* And which ray is least refracted, or 


bent ?”’ that an ingenious scholar, Charles 
‘‘The red ray,’’ answered several | Howe, had made for him, with the ex- 
eager voices. tremity of one leg fitted for a chalk- 


The teacher then went to the black-| holder, he struck out, in a twinkling, a 
board, which he had brought to the | figure like the following: 





‘“‘T have here drawn,”’ said the mas- | disappeared, and a veil of clouds had 
ter, ‘‘a figure of the earth, and the | shut down almost to the very horizon, a 
atmosphere around it, which acts upon | strange, yellow light burst on all around. 
the sun’s rays as the prism does. It seemed like enchantment. It was 

“Suppose P A to be a red ray, P B | the light of the P B ray, falling almost 
yellow, P C blue. If the earth turns in | alone upon the earth. Soon after, the 
the direction of © B D, it is very plain, | red rays took their place, and fell down 
that a person standing at C or B, car- | upon the landscape, like the blush of a 
ried round with the earth, would lose | rose. 
sight of the red rays (A) last of all; ‘* Now, in the morning, we see the red 
because you will see that they are the | rays on the same principle which I have 
least bent. attempted to describe. The red rays, 

‘« When the sun sets in the west, and | least affected by the atmosphere, ‘come 
there are masses of clouds over the hori- | to our eyes, or shine upon the morning 

| sky, while the blue and yellow rays : 
strike the earth between us and the i 





zon, these red rays fall upon the clouds, 
and are reflected to our eyes. We see 
only the red rays then, because the yel- | sun.”’ 


low and the blue are turned down to} « Will you please tell us; sir, why 


the earth, owing to their greater re- | the windows, in summer, at sunset, 





frangibility, or power to be bent. seem sometimes on fire ?’’ said Newton. 
‘* You may remember last summer, [I “T can show you on the black- 
did, ] that afew moments after the sun had | board,” replied the teacher. 
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Here is his illustration. 





i 


‘The rays are reflected from the 
window throughout the day. They are 
reflected to our eyes directly only when 
the sun is near the horizon. At noon 
the rays fall on the window so obliquely | 
that they are reflected to the earth, as 
here seen.”’ | 

This seemed so soon disposed of, and 
so satisfactorily, that I ventured to ask 
why we could see the moon and the 
stars in the well, sometimes. 

‘What position are they in, Wil- 
liam ?”’ asked he. 

** Nearly overhead,” [ replied. | 

‘*Then a ray from the moon or star | 
is thrown back from the water to your | 
eye; as here. Suppose this the well ; | 
above it, the star. The reflected ray | 
will enter your eye on whichever side 
you stand, and of course you will see 
the object.” 
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‘* Why can’t we see the sun in the 
well, too, sir?’? asked Henry Wil- 


liams. 


9% 
Son ar 





‘Because the rays fall so obliquely 











in our latitude that they do not reach 
the bottom, and of course cannot be 
reflected. If you should live to see the 
sun directly overhead, you can then see 
its reflection in a well. 

‘* Perhaps we may say something an- 
other day upon light. The eye is a 
wonderful contrivance, well worthy our 
attention. It is an organ of different 
powers in different animals, and is eal- 
culated to show the wisdom of its Crea- 
tor.”’ 

So ended our exercise on colors for 
that day. In those few minutes I had 
learned what I never knew before ; and 
I went home that night carrying my 
slate, and made all the family, even my 
old grandmother, understand the phe- 
nomena. 


Ma’am Anna’s School.* 


COMPASSION. 


‘*T am afraid,’’ said Eben, as we 
were going home from school, ‘‘ that we 
shan’t like this new teacher very much. 
[ think that reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic and grammar are enough, 
without making us get such awful long 
definitions. 


MA’AM ANNA’S SCHOOL. 


What say you, Asa?”’ | 
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would like to know who could help 
laughing when such a thing happened. 

‘*T did n’t care for your laughing,”’ 
said Dovey. ‘I pulled the boys into 
the water on purpose to make you 
laugh. I am not so nice as some folks, 
who can’t bear to be laughed at.”’ 

Katy now lingered behind ; and Eben 
asked Asa if he had any of that kind 
of medicine which was good for wounded 
hearts; then the scholars all laughed, 
and looked back at Katy, who walked 
slowly along by herself. When we 
came to the large elm tree, the boys 
peeped through the hedge-row, and 
said that Miss Deering’s house looked 
like a tomb. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ said Asa, 
‘that Katy is home-sick.”’ 

Then something seemed to repeat to 
us the new commandment, and some one 
said, ‘‘ Poor Katy.”’ 

Miss Dorcas had lived in that house 
many years, all alone. Her father had 
been dead a long time; so had her 
mother. She. had but one brother; 
that was Katy’s father. Now he was 
dead, and his wife, so that little Katy 
was an orphan, and had no relatives ex- 
cepting her Aunt Dorcas. All the neigh- 
bors knew that Miss Deering was a very 
singular person, and some pitied Katy, 


Asa was of opinion that we had n’t and thought it 2a gloomy place for a 


seen the end of that definition yet ;— 
guessed that we should find that Expe- 


dience was a stand-by. Susan thought 


little child like her. 
The next day, at the close of our les- 
sons, Ma’am Anna asked us, very 


that the teacher was hinting upon the | pleasantly, if we had been thinking of 


gully, and the sedan-chair. 


* Continued from vol. 6, p. 117. 





But she | the new commandment. Some of us 
| were not pleased that anything more 
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‘The rays are reflected from the 
window throughout the day. They are 
reflected to our eyes directly only when 
the sun is near the horizon. At noon 
the rays fall on the window so obliquely | Son nk 
that they are reflected to the earth, as | 


‘* Why can’t we see the sun in the 
well, too, sir?” asked Henry Wil- 


liams. 


This seemed so soon disposed of, and 
so satisfactorily, that I ventured to ask 
why we could see the moon and the 
stars in the well, sometimes. 

‘What position are they in, Wil- 
liam ?”’ asked he. 

** Nearly overhead,”’ [ replied. 

‘‘Then a ray from the moon or star | 
is thrown back from the water to your | 


here seen.”’ 
1 
| 
| 


eye; a8 here. Suppose this the well ; 
above it, the star. The reflected ray 
will enter your eye on whichever side 
you stand, and of course you will see 
the object.”’ ‘‘ Because the rays fall so obliquely 








in our latitude that they do not reach 
the bottom, and of course cannot be 
reflected. If you should live to see the 
sun directly overhead, you can then see 
its reflection in a well. 

‘* Perhaps we may say something an- 
other day upon light. The eye is a 
wonderful contrivance, well worthy our 
attention. It is an organ of different 
powers in different animals, and is eal- 
culated to show the wisdom of its Crea- 
tor.”’ 

So ended our exercise on colors for 
that day. In those few minutes I had 
learned what I never knew before ; and 
I went home that night carrying my 
slate, and made all the family, even my 
old grandmother, understand the phe- 
nomena. 


Ma’am Anna’s School.* 


COMPASSION. 


**T am afraid,’’ said Eben, as we 
were going home from school, ‘‘ that we 
shan’t like this new teacher very much. 
I think that reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic and grammar are enough, 
without making us get such awful long 
definitions. What say you, Asa?”’ 

Asa was of opinion that we had n’t 
seen the end of that definition yet ; — 
guessed that we should find that Expe- 
dience was a stand-by. Susan thought 
that the teacher was hinting upon the 


gully, and the sedan-chair. But she 


* Continued from vol. 6, p. 117. 
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would like to know who could help 
laughing when such a thing happened. 

‘*T did n’t care for your laughing,”’ 
said Dovey. ‘‘I pulled the boys into 
the water on purpose to make you 
laugh. I am not so nice as some folks, 
who can’t bear to be laughed at.”’ 

Katy now lingered behind ; and Eben 
asked Asa if he had any of that kind 
of medicine which was good for wounded 
hearts; then the scholars all laughed, 
and looked back at Katy, who walked 
slowly along by herself. When we 
came to the large elm tree, the boys 
peeped through the hedge-row, and 
said that Miss Deering’s house looked 
like a tomb. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ said Asa, 
‘that Katy is home-sick.”’ 

Then something seemed to repeat to 
us the new commandment, and some one 
said, ‘‘ Poor Katy.”’ A 

Miss Dorcas had lived in that house 
many years, all alone. Her father had 
been dead a long time; so had her 
mother. She, had but one brother ; 
that was Katy’s father. Now he was 
dead, and his wife, so that little Katy 
was an orphan, and had no relatives ex- 
eepting her Aunt Dorcas. All the neigh- 
bors knew that Miss Deering was a very 
singular person, and some pitied Katy, 
and thought it a gloomy place for a 
little child like her. 

The next day, at the close of our les- 
sons, Ma’am Anna asked us, very 
pleasantly, if we had been thinking of 
the new commandment. Some of us 
were not pleased that anything more 
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should be said about it. But Asa held 
up his hand. 

‘‘ As Katy is not here,”’ said he, ‘“ I 
thought, perhaps, it would be best to 
tell you that she is very touchy.” 

‘“* Very, indeed, Ma’am Anna,”’ said 
Susan. 

‘Has that anything to do with the 
new commandment ? You may repeat 
it, and see,’’ replied Ma’am Anna. 

“This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you,”’ 
said Eben ; then he held up his hand. 
‘** Please, ma’am,”’ he continued, ‘I 
have been thinking about this ‘law of 
love,’ but I really don’t understand it. 
I suppose, ma’am, that you saw us when 
we crossed the mud-puddle, and Dovey 
fell in. I suppose you think that we 
did wrong; but I don’t see how we 
broke the new commandment. We 
told Dovey before we started that we 
should break down; for she is heavier 
than Asa, ma’am.”’ 

« “If Dovey had a notion to tumble 
into a mud-puddle with you and Asa,”’ 
said the teacher, ‘‘ it was not breaking 
the ‘law of love’ to help her in; and 
if she thought it a very good joke, and 
laughed merrily over it, there was 
nothing wrong in laughing too. But 
Dovey was not the only person who 
fell, or rather was thrown into the 
water. Now I should like to have 
some little girl tell me, honestly, the 
difference in these two cases. Here 
are two little girls thrown into a mud- 
puddle: in the one case, conscience 


does not accuse of breaking the new 
commandment ; in the other it does, 
and why ?”’ 

“You see, ma’am,”’ said Asa, ‘‘ that 
Dovey, all the way home, was very full 
of fun. She wanted us to take her 
across the gully in what we called our 
sedan-chair; and when she saw that 
we were breaking down, she made us 
laugh till we could n’t hold her up any 
longer ; then she held on to Eben’s neck 
and mine, till she dragged us both down. 
She laughed all the time, Ma’am Anna, 
and so did we. You think that it was 
no hurt, you say —”’ 

‘“*T am not able to say that there was 
no hurt in soiling your clothes so 
much,’’ replied the teacher. ‘* You 
best know how your parents like that. 
I was talking about your conduct towards 
each other. I think that, in Dovey’s 
case, no unkindness was meant. But 
there was another case, and of this I 
should like to talk.”’ 

Eben began to say that Katy was 
very different from Dovey ; very much 

| afraid of a joke, and scared to death at 
a little dirt. But Ma’am Anna said 
that she only wanted to know how Katy 
felt about going into the mud-puddle, 
and whether she was pleased when they 
put her there. Eben said that Katy 
was no doubt much afraid of falling, and 
felt shocked when she saw herself so 

'daubed with mud. That was very evi- 

| dent, for she could n’t help crying. 

‘‘Then,’’ said our teacher, ‘“ the 

| little boy who toppled the board and 
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threw her in, and the little boy who | thy for those in distress; they can feel 
helped her out, but mocked her sad feel- | sorrow for people’s misfortunes, and try 
ings by saying that life was a great|to relieve them. Everybody can do 
mud-puddle ; and all the children that | some good to others; even little chil- 
laughed when they saw Katy hurt and | dren, if they can do nothing more, 
distressed at heart, broke the ‘law of | can look and speak kindly.’ 
love,’ the new commandment.”’ **Well,”’ said Susan, ‘‘ Peter and 
Eben sat down, and Asa looked side- | John told the poor beggar at the beau- 
ways at Susan; none seemed to feel | tiful gate, that they had neither silver 
very guilty. Ma’am Anne saw this,|nor gold; but they would give him 
and asked us if we knew how Christ | what they had.” 
loved the world. ‘* And so,’’ said Ma’am Anna, ‘they 
‘‘Why,”’ said Asa, “he was sorry | gave him what was of far more value 
for us, and came to save us.”’ than silver or gold. So may we, often. 
Eben said that we were very wretched. | A smile, a gentle, sympathizing word, 
He thought that Jesus Christ loved us | is often worth more to a wounded heart 
so much that he could n’t stay away. | than money. When children love with 
The teacher said that was no doubt | this love of compassion, they find it 
true, and we were to love each other as | quite impossible to see anything funny 
he loved us. Then she asked Susan | in what causes pain.”’ 
what hind of love the Saviour manifested 
for us. Susan said it was a love of pity. | a pity to break so good a law as thé 
But Ma’am Anna pointed to a longer | law of love. Asa held up his hand, 
word in our lesson, which means nearly | and said that he should be careful how 
the same thing, and we all repeated | he did that thing again. a 
together, ‘‘ Compassion.” ‘** And how many more will have the 
Sharp Sammy now raised his hand | same care ?’’ asked the teacher. 
and said, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, we never All hands were up but Eben’s. He 
ean do for others what the Saviour did | said that he could n’t promise not to 


Our teacher then asked if it were not 


teens 


for us.”’ laugh when people put on a long face, 
‘That is true,’ said the teacher ;| and made such a fuss about nothing. 
‘‘but that does not excuse us from; ‘‘It was nothing, then,” said the 


doing what we can. Noman or woman, | teacher, ‘‘ for Asa to throw a little girl 
little boy or girl, has any businese in | into the water, against her wishes; and 
this world, if it be not that of doing | for others to mock and laugh at her be- 
good. Men and women cannot do what | cause her feelings were hurt. Is it 
Christ did; but their work can be of | so?’’ 

the same kind. They can feel sympa-| ‘‘ No, ma’am,”’ said Eben. 
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teacher. see, in your victorious claws, the longed- 
‘No, ma’am.”’ for gift which your god continues to 
‘“‘ And what are things that are not} send me through you?”’ 

right ?”’ The Raven was astonished, but se- 
‘*Wrong,”’ replied Eben. cretly rejoiced to be taken for an eagle. 
‘“‘ And what is wrong?’’ asked the | ‘TI will not divulge this mistake to the 

teacher. Fox,’’ thought he. Magnanimously 
‘“‘Sin,”’ answered Eben in a low/| silent, he let fall his booty, and flew 

voice, for the obstinate boy was cor-| proudly away. 

nered at last. The Fox, laughing, picked up the 
‘‘Then,” said Ma’am Anna, ‘‘the| meat, and greedily swallowed it with 

question is not whether an act towards | malicious joy. His joy was, however, 

another be large or small, but whether | soon turned into pain: the poison began 

it be right or wrong. But let us re-| to work, and he died. 

member, my children, that a wrong act Oh! that every flatterer might share 

never can be small; for wrong is sin, | the same poison. 


and sin is no trifle.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘But was it right?’ asked the do you disguise yourself? Do I not 
JUPITER AND APOLLO. 


Jupiter and Apollo contended which 

Fables. of them was the best archer. ‘‘ Let us 

THE RAVEN AND THE FOX. come to proof,’”’ said Apollo. He bent 

R eee his bow, and hit so exactly the middle 

= A Rav et somed Wen asf ClaWS @ | of the mark, that J upiter saw no possi- 
piece of poisoned meat, which an en-| ,.). ots re 

3 3 had t ‘ bility of excelling him. I see that you 

“~ a ee Oe SRGUR COYS Pl ost well,”’ he said ; *‘ in fact, I should 

“— bor : ons. : find it difficult to do better myself. But 

~~ ie. Se See es - I will try some other time.’”” And the 

top of a high oak, when a Fox stealing | , . ee , 

; © . . © | trial remains still to be made. Oh! 

by, cried out, ‘‘ I greet you, O bird fa- 

vored by Heaven!’ ‘‘ For whom do 

you take me?” asked the Raven. | ak 

‘For whom do I take you?”’ returned 


prudent Jupiter ! 


the Fox ; ‘‘ are you not that noble eagle, Tux Persians have a proverb :— If 
who comes down daily upon this oak | you would be venerable, instruct your 
from the right hand of Jupiter, to feed | children, so that their good actions may 
me, a poor, miserable wretch? Why | make your name immortal. 
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The Evening Prayer. 


Ir was a stormy night ; the rain fell 
in broad sheets, and was driven by fit- 
ful gusts of wind upon the darkened win- 
dows. A mother was sitting thought- 
fully by the evening fire, with a pretty 
child in her arms; who, robed in his 
bed-gown, was, like his mother, gazing 
thoughtfully into the evening fire. At 
last he lifted his blue eyes to the moth- 
er’s face, and said, ‘‘ Wind blow, ma- 
ma.”’ She nodded assent. Again the 
little fellow mused ; but his face bright- 
ened as with happy thoughts. Gently 
sliding from his mother’s lap, he fell 
upon his little knees, whispering softly, 
“Great God on the water wid papa, 
Charley pray God.’’ Brother George 
crept to his mother’s side, and Sister 
Ellen, who had just entered the door 


with her book, paused and listened rev- _ 


erently, while little Charley lisped, — 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep,” and 
then clasping his tiny hands, added: 
‘Great God on the ocean, please take 
care Charley’s papa, and fetch him 
home see mama, and Nelly, and Georgy, 
and me.” 

Full of faith in the great God, who 
rides upon the stormy skies and calms 
the roaring seas, the pretty child went 
to bed, and though the boisterous wind 
roared in the chimneys, and piped dis- 
mally through the doors and windows. 
he slept quietly ; and when sister. Ellen 
bent over his little bed to take a good- 
night kiss, she saw that a soft light 
rested upon his fair brow, and a smile 
played around his rosy mouth. 
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The storm lasted several days, and 
mother, George, and Ellen laid awake 
through many a weary night-watch, 
thinking of the loved one who was 
tossed upon the stormy ocean, far from 
his home. It is true they all prayed, 
but none had little Charley’s faith in 
Him who heareth prayer. The father’s 
vessel had been expected daily for sey- 
eral weeks; they knew that he was 
nearing a dangerous coast, and that a 
protracted storm at such a time is 
greatly to be dreaded. They had not 
seen their father for a whole long year. 
When he was last at home, Charley 
could neither speak nor walk, and the 
children had anticipated the joyful sur- 
prise with which he would see the won- 
derful improvement of his little boy. 
But now, as day after day passed, and 
he came not, they feared that he would 
never see his home again. They read 
of dreadful shipwrecks upon the stormy 
coast, but received no intelligence of the 
“‘Mary Ellen,’’ the noble vessel in 
which their father sailed. George and 
Ellen began to perceive that mother was 
growing very sad, and spoke less fre- 
quently of their father. So they re- 
frained from asking questions, but went 
to school and came home, day after day, 
each day growing more sad and less 
inclined to play. 

Not so little Charley. He began to 
crow at day-break, and could not put 
by his work until after breakfast. He 


tied the chairs together for a cart, and 
harnessed this cart to the table, which, 


er 
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on account of its four legs, was obliged 
He talked much 


to serve as a horse. 
of his father, and every night prayed 
the great God upon the ocean to take 
care of him and bring him home. 

Thus weeks passed away, and winter 
was coming on; the days were getting 
short, and the nights very long to those 
who were too full of care to sleep. We 
often say that suspense is hard to be en- 
dured, and that hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick. This is true. The 
knowledge that our friends are dead is 
doubtless less painful than the alternate 
hopes and fears that leave them neither 
with the dead nor the living. We have 
heard of those who have waited for the 


_ absent and dearly loved, until reason was 


dethroned ; and though the friends re- 
turned no more, the poor maniac watcher 
had not quitted his post until summoned 
by Death to a retinion with the loved 
and lost. 

But this was not the sad fate of 
the pleasant little family of whom we 
have given you a picture. It was Sat- 
urday night. ‘‘ Another week has 
gone,”’ said George to Ellen, ‘and still 
no tidings of our father!’’ ‘* Well,” 
replied Ellen, ‘‘ we will not distress 
mother by talking about what the 
children say at school. Perhaps their 
parents may be right; we may never 
see our father again in this world. And 
if so, Georgy, we must be very good, 
that we may comfort and assist our dear 
mother.”’ 


So, after supper, George and Ellen 
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sat down quietly with their books. 
Mother had undressed little Charley, 
and, kneeling by her chair, he had said, 
‘«« Now I lay me,”’ and had commenced, 
‘‘ Great God on the ocean, take care of 
my papa,’’ when the door opened sud- 
denly, and a tall man snatched the little 
fellow from the floor, and half devoured 
him with kisses. 

Charley screamed with all his might, 
for how did he know that the tall man 
was not an ogre, come to eat him up? 
**Q, you little simpleton,’’ laughed the 
man, ‘‘to pray for your papa, and then 
to be frightened out of your wits when 
he comes to see you!”’ 

By this time, mother was weeping for 
joy, and Georgy and Ellen were danc- 
ing about their father, crying, ‘‘ O, 
father, dear father, has come home.”’ 

After the first almost frantic joy of 
this unexpected meeting had subsided, 
and Charley had fallen asleep in his 
father’s arms, George and Ellen begged 
to know what had detained their father 
so long. 

‘*Q, various reasons,”’ replied their 
father. ‘‘The Scripture saith that ‘it is 
not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps ;’ and it may be said with equal 
truth that it is not in the mariner, how- 
ever skilful, to calculate with certainty 
either the time of his going out or 
coming in. My last stopping-place was 
St. Eustatius, the little Dutch island, 
the smallest of the West Indian group.” 
‘“‘Pray, father,”’ asked Ellen, ‘‘is 


St. Eustatius a place of any impor- 
VoL. vu. 6 


> 
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tance among the rich West India Isl- 
ands ?”’ 

‘It has been,’’ replied her father, 
‘“‘a place of commerce, wealth, and 
plenty. Among the neighboring isl- 
ands it was called the ‘Golden Rock,’ 
and the ocean waves dash their spray 
over the ruins of what once were the 
dwellings of great wealth. At the pres- 
ent time it is a place of extensive sugar 
plantations. St. Eustatius appears, from 
the ocean, like merely a voleanic moun- 
tain, but in sailing round its white, steep 
cliffs, and beneath the mountain, which 
towers some thousands of feet above the 
level of the sea, the island shows itself 
suddenly, as a most green, romantic 
spot. What would you and Georgy 
think to see large fruit trees, the most 
delicious tropical fruit, with all manner 
of green shrubs, growing luxuriantly in 
what was once the crater of a volcanic 
mountain ? ”’ 

“OQ, it must be delightful!’ said 
Ellen. ‘‘ How long did you stay at St. 
Eustatius, father ?”’ 

‘Longer than I at first intended to 
stay ; for there Charles Eaton was taken 
very sick, and I feared that he would 
die. I knew that his poor, widowed 
mother would be heart-broken if I re- 
turned without her boy. So I waited 
till he was quite well, and to-night he 
has bolted in upon his mother as I came 
upon you.” . 

‘Tt will be a happy meeting,”’ said 
the mother, ‘‘for she had nearly given 
her poor boy up for lost.”’ 
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‘“* Well,”’ replied the father, ‘‘ but 


for one thing we might have been lost. 


We were nearing our own coast, and 
expected soon to be at home, when that 
It raged 
day and night, and for many days and 


long, dreadful storm came on. 


nights we were entirely at the mercy of 
the waves, and driven continually back 


to sea. We despaired of ever seeing 
our homes again. The crew were so 
completely exhausted that they would 
sleep at their posts, — sleep when the 


ocean boiled like a caldron, and the 
waves broke over the deck. 
came almost indifferent to life ; for the 
cold was intense, and our sufferings in- 


creased with every passing day. But 


Charles Eaton, though he had been sick, 
bore up with wonderful firmness. He 
could keep the night watch when the 
stoutest among us had failed. 
seemed weary, never despairing, never 
without cheerful hope. And one night, 
as I stood at the helm, thinking that it 
must be the last night of our lives, I told 
Charles to go below; but he begged to 
share the night watch with me. ‘ For,’ 
said he, ‘our nights of darkness and 
peril are nearly over, and we shall soon 
be at home with our friends.” ‘Why do 
you think so?’ said I. ‘ We are every 


moment in danger of being dashed upon 
the rocks. You see that the vessel will 
not obey the helm.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Charles, 
‘but the wind and waves will not refuse 
to obey God; and there are those at 
home, captain, who pray for us.’ 

“His words sent a warm thrill 


I too, be- 


He never 


through my half-frozen limbs. I knew 
that what he said was true ; and through- 
out that night I eared little either for 
the winds or waves. The next day the 
storm abated, and though we found our- 
selves far out to sea, with a leaky ship, 
I had no doubt but that we should come 
safely to shore.”’ 

Then, stooping to kiss little Charley, 
who was sleeping in his arms, the father 
smilingly added,—‘‘The great God 
upon the ocean took care of papa, and 
has brought him home.”’ 


The Artist in spite of Him- 
self. 


Tue Dey of Algiers having, no doubt, 
heard that the dwellings of European 
princes have frequently decorated walls, 
resolved not to be inferior to them in 
magnificence. One morning, therefore, 
he sent for the slaves whom he held in 
captivity, and having caused them to be 
ranged in a line, he asked the first : — 

‘Can you paint ?”’ 

‘‘ No, please your highness,’’ replied 
he, little dreaming what was to follow. 

The dey nodded to the officer who 
accompanied him ; the obedient African 
unsheathed his sword, and with one blow 
cut off the captive’s head. 

The same question was addressed to 
the second, who, terrified at the spec- 
tacle he had just witnessed, stammered : 

“* Yes — no— but —”’ 
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«You are not quite certain!” said 
the Dey ; and another nod was followed 
by the severing of a second head. 

Happily, the third prisoner was a Pa- 
risian, endowed with iron nerves and 
impurturbable coolness, which stood him 
in good stead when the terrible question 
sounded in his ears. 

‘* A painter! your highness ?— cer- 


tainly I am. What do you please to 
command ? What can I do for your 
highness ? ”’ 


The despot smiled graciously, and re- 
plied — ‘‘ Stand aside ; I will tell you 
presently.”’ 

The Parisian’s example was conta- 
gious. Each prisoner suddenly discoy- 
ered that he had been the pupil of Gras, 
of David, or of Géricault ; not a man 
but had either studied painting at Rome, 
or received a medal from the Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

When the Dey found that he had 
forty or fifty artists at his disposal, he 
placed them under the command of the 
Parisian, who hastened to ask again 
what his highness wished to have done. 

‘ First, [ require to have the walls 
of my palace adorned with representa- 
tions of Mecca, the tomb of Mahomet, 
and my own principal victories by sea 
and land. Afterwards you may add 
whatever you please.”’ 

‘“‘Your highness shall be obeyed.” 

Pencils, brushes, colors, and all sorts 
of materials were brought in profusion, 
and the palace abandoned to our enter- 
prising Frenchman and his colleagues. 








He gave full scope to his imaginative 
powers in designing, and causing to be 
executed, the most astounding panorama 
that ever adorned a royal dwelling. 

To represent Mahomet’s tomb, he 
painted a tolerable view of the tomb of 


Napoleon at St. Helena. As the reli- 
gion of the Mussulman prohibits all pic- 
torial representations of the human fig- 
ure, the naval battles consisted of ves- 
sels pouring on each other most formida- 
ble broadsides, but without a single man 
to fire the guns! In the land engage- 
ments, gigantic bullets are seen flying 
in all directions, the heavy smoke is 
reddened by the flame ; but not an arm, 
not a leg, not even the nose of a solitary 
combatant is to be seen! 

Recalling his childish recollections of 
the magic lantern, our bold artist con- 
tinued to paint a very gaudy sun, and 
quiet, respectable-looking moon and 
stars, careering all together in a rainbow- 
tinted sky. 

The Dey was enchanted! Luckily 
for our Parisian and his assistants, no 
strangers were allowed to enter the 
palace, or criticize its mural decorations ; 
so the poor fellows saved their heads 
from being cut off. 


Tue same hath happened to the truly 
wise which befalls ears of corn; they 
shoot, and raise their heads high and 
pert whilst empty, but when mature, 
and swelled with grain, they begin to 
flag and droop. 
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Ancient Artillery. 


I nore none of my readers will ever 
become great warriors. If I could 
have my way about it, fire-arms, cannon, 
and swords, would be rarely used, and 


never to kill a human being. But as 


there are yet a great many people left, 


who think the only way to end a quar- 
rel is to shoot your opponent, — that is, if 
your opponent don’t shoot you, —I must 
content myself with the reflection that 
the world is growing wiser every day, 
and that I was born to look with ab- 
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horrence upon all kinds of human 
butchery. 

I trust that my readers may grow up 
to be the friends of peace. I hope they 
will look back upon the history of the 
world, as they grow older, and see the 
terrible consequences of a warlike spirit, 
and contemplate the great amount of 
misery that men have brought upon 
themselves, by quarrelling with one an- 
I do not say that all wars are 

g, or that all parties engaged in 
them But a very large 
proportion of them are. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
rude manner in which war was carried 
on in old times, before gunpowder was 
invented. The great battles of those 
times were far more destructive to hu- 
man life than many of those of the 
present century, although the weapons 
used were very different. 

The earliest precise mention of artil- 
lery is in the second book of Chronicles, 
xxvi. 15, where we are told that Uzziah, 
who began his reign 809 years before 
the Christian era, made, in Jerusalem, 
engines, invented by cunning men, to 
be upon the towers and upon the bul- 
warks, to shoot arrows and great stones 
withal. Uzziah must, therefore, be con- 
sidered the inventor of them, and from 
that time they began to be employed in 
attacking and defending towns. In the 
siege of a city, in modern times, a num- 


other. 
wrong 


are wrong. 


ber of cannon are made to play upon a) 


particular point in the walls until a 


breach, capable of being carried by a 


- 


RH 


| storming party, is effected. The batter 
ing-ram was the implement of antiquity, 
by which similar results were accom- 
plished. In their simplest forms, these 
engines were large trees, hooped with 
rings of iron, and having a head of the 
same metal, of immense 
weight, attached to them. If of small 
| dimensions, they were carried by the 
| soldiers, in their hands; when of larger 
proportions, however, they were slung 
on ropes from a frame, or mounted on 
| wheels, so as to be capable of being 
| rolled forward with great violence. 

| One of the battering-rams used by 
Vespasian, the Roman emperor, had a 


sometimes 


head as thick as ten men, with twenty- 
five horns, each as thick as one man, 
appended to it. Let the reader imag- 
ine this portentous machine, slung 
loosely from ropes, or moving swiftly 
upon wheels, and impelled by the uni- 
ted force of fifteen hundred sturdy 
soldiers ; he will then receive a vivid 
impression of the mode in which siege 
operations in ancient times were con- 
| ducted. To oppose implements of such 
| strength, corresponding efforts were re- 
The walls of towns, accord- 


| quired. ' 
ingly, were built of amazing thickness ; 
| a skilful engineer on the ramparts would 
| also lower down sacks, filled with chaff 
and wool, to deaden the effects of the 
blow, watching, most probably, the mo- 


| 


/ment when the ram was at full swing, 
and slipping down the sack before it 
: 

‘could be drawn back. At other times, 


| by means of long scythes, the besieged 
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party tried to cut the ropes on which 
the machine was suspended, pouring 
down also molten lead and firebrands 
upon the assailants, who worked, how- 
ever, under a convenient shelter, re- 
sembling, in its shape and uses, the 
shell of the tortoise. 

The comparative effects of the batter- 
ing-ram and cannon have been estimated 
by some modern mathmeticians. <A sin- 
gle cannon-ball, of 36 pounds’ weight, 
has been ascertained to have as great a 
momentum as a battering-ram 180 feet 
long, with an iron head of one ton and 
a half, when moved by a thousand men. 

The battering-ram was, however, a 
comparatively bloodless implement, its 
fierce assaults being directed only against 
the walls of acity. It was accompanied, 
therefore, by other fatal instruments, 
constructed expressly to destroy human 
life. In these, a melancholy ingenuity 
was displayed, which, if turned in a 
different direction, might have largely 
benefited mankind. What the terrible 
shell or formidable congreve rocket now 
do, was in the days of antiquity accom- 
plished by moving towers filled with 
armed men, immense machines for 
throwing stones, darts, and the like, 
and other apparatus of a similar nature. 

Amidst the many notices of such 
implements with which ancient histori- 
ans abound, the accounts given of the 
engines invented by Archimedes, at the 
siege of Syracuse, have an almost ro- 


mantic air. Passing over the wonder- 


ful stories told of the mirror by which 
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he set on fire the ships of the enemy, 
we are informed that he sank vessels by 
discharging against them huge stones, 
while at other times, by means of grap- 
pling irons of a peculiar construction, 
and a crane lowered by a lever, he 
seized the Roman galleys by their 
prows, and plunged them to the bottom 
of the sea. It is little to be wondered 
at that his opponents, terrified by such 
an adversary, at last grew so panic- 
stricken as to retreat in alarm, if they 
saw but a stick or a rope put over the 
walls of Syracuse, imagining that it 
foreboded some new invention of Ar- 
chimedes. 

The balista, in its simplest form, is 
supposed to have been a large plank 
fixed upon a centre hinge. One end 
of the plank was longer than the other, 
and on this was placed a stone in a 
species of sling. At the other end of a 
plank was a heavy weight ready to de- 
scend and elevate the opposite extrem- 
ity with amazing force. Until charged 
with its stone, the long end of the ba- 
lista was held down; but immediately 
upon being let go, it sprang up, whirl- 
ing along, with great velocity and mo- 
mentum, the missile with which it had 
been freighted. At other times the 
machine was constructed like a cross- 
bow. 
its niche or cradle, as it was termed, 


The stone having been placed in 


the rope, which was formed frequently of 
human hair, as being a strong and elastic 
material, was drawn back by means 
of a pulley. Upon the latter being re- 
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pelled with immense force. The balista 
varied in form at different periods. 
The principle of projection employed, 
however, was in all cases nearly the 
same. The engraving at the head of 
this article represents a balista, worked 
by a rotary lever, something in the 
shape of a ship’s “apstan. 

The catapulta was a comparatively 
portable machine used chiefly for the 
discharge of arrows and lances, which 
were placed ona rack. A plank, work- 
ing on a strong spring, urged them for- 
wards, by striking their ends with deli- 
cate precision. We may picture the 
horrors of a siege, when three or four 
hundred of these machines discharged 
at once their fatal projectiles. One 
balista, mentioned by Tacitus as having 
been used at the siege of Cremona, was 
capable of crushing whole ranks at a 
time. It threatened complete devasta- 
tion to its opponents, had not two sol- 
diers crept to it, and dexterously ren- 
dered it unfit for service, by cutting the 
ropes from which it was suspended. 

During the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the use of military engines ap- 
pears to have become common. One 
of them bears the expressive title of 
the ‘‘ war-wolf.’’ The projectiles with 
which these machines were loaded, were 
masses of stone, arrows, and lances. 
Beams of timber and fragments of rock, 
of two or three hundred weight, were 
also at times discharged by them. An 
approximation to gunpowder was made 
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laxed, the stone was, of course, pro-|in the use of an inflammable material 


ealled the Greek fire, which water 
could not extinguish. Pots of this 
liquid substance were hurled forth from 
the balista, creating consternation and 
dismay. A still more singular projec- 
tile is recorded as having been used by 
Hannibal in a naval engagement, which 
threw into the ships of his opponents a 
number of earthen-ware pots, filled with 
poisonous serpents, which, escaping as 
the vessels in which they were contained 
were broken in their fall, gave annoy- 
ance to the enemy by their bite. What 
a hideous manifestation of the cruelty 
of the natural heart does such a device 
present ! 

Stones, however, formed the great 
staple charge of ancient artillery. Mil!- 
stones were sometimes thus used. Even 
in comparatively recent times, stones 
have been employed by military com- 
batants. At the siege of Gibraltar, a 
balista was constructed for the purpose 
of throwing stones over the edges of the 
rock, in a place to which the Spaniards 
used to resort, and where shells thrown 
from mortars could not injure or annoy 
them. At the battle of Alexandria, 
also, in the beginning of the present 
century, the French and English threw 
stones at each other, during a temporary 
failure of ammunition, by which several 
of the latter were woundel, and one 
man was killed. Ata still later period, 
the stone was pressed into the service of 
war, under formidable circumstances 
An invading party having entered one 
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of the defiles, with which Switzerland 
abounds, were marching  tranquilly 
through without any symptom of oppo- 
sition. When they were completely 
entangled in the pass, however, a voice 
giving a signal was heard from the sum- 
mit of one of the hills which formed the 
sides of the rugged path. Shouts of de- 
fiance immediately burst from the Swiss 
peasantry, who were concealed above, 
followed by the descent of ponderous 
masses of rock, which, rolling with ter- 
rific violence down the enclosing slopes, 
overwhelmed in almost total destruction 
the unfortunate soldiery below. 


The Fly. 


Wuar a sharp little fellow is Mister Fly ! 
He goes where he pleases, low or high, 
And can walk just as well with his feet to 
the sky, 
As I can on the floor. 
At the window he comes 
With a buzz and a roar, 
And o’er the smooth glass 
Can easily pass, 
Or through the keyhole of the door. 
He eats the sugar, and goes away, 
Nor never once asks what there is to pay ; 
And sometimes he crosses the tea-pot’s steam, 
And comes and plunges his head in the 
cream ; 
Then on the edge of the jug he stands, 
And cleans his wings with his feet and 
hands. 
This done, through the window he hurries 


away, 
And gives a buzz, as if to say, 
** At present I have n’t a minute to stay, 
But [’ll peep in again in the course of the 


day.”’ 


Then away he’ll fly, 
Where the sunbeams lie, 
And neither stop to shake hands, 
Nor bid one good-by : 
Such a strange little fellow is Mister Fly, 
Who goes where he pleases, low or high, 
And can walk on the ceiling 
Without ever feeling 
A fear of tumbling down ‘‘ sky-high.’’ 


The Butterfly and the Flow- 
ers. 


I Love to watch the butterfly, 

Beneath the blue unclouded sky, 
Pursue its wavering flight ; 

It brings to mind so many dreams 

Of absent bowers and pleasant streams, 
And visions of delight ! 


Blithe denizen of air and earth ! 

Beauty is thine and vernal mirth, 
And endless sweets and bloom : 

The brightest buds on flower and tree, 

The loveliest bells are spread for thee ; 
No thought hast thou of gloom ! 


I watch thee — tears o’erflow mine eyes — 
Ah me! how thick the memories rise, 
How perfectly appear ! 
I seem to be a child again, 
My father’s fields, my native glen, 
My earliest hopes are here ! 


I sit and sing where once I played, 
Beneath the blossomed hawthorn’s shade, 
With sunshine all around ; 
A murmuring music fills the air, 
And all is sweet, and all is fair, 
In heaven and on the ground ! 


For he lives twice, who can at once eraploy 
The present well, and e’en the past enjoy. 
Pope. 





Tue stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing 
skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee ! 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring; 


And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of spring. 


And in thy reign of blast and storm 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day; 
When the changing winds are soft an% 
warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers ; 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies 


Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
BRYANT. 
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Fick.ensss is said to be the chief |a north and a south wind is entirely 
feature of the month of March. It often | different. 
storms, smiles again, snows, hails, shines| But with all her unpleasant aspects, 
and rains, allin one day. And besides | upon the month of March depend the 
all this variety, which I think is full | fulness of summer and the riches of 
enough, at least for a space of twenty-| autumn. If we have a long succes- 
four hours, these changes are all gener- | sion of warm, pleasant days in March, 
ally accompanied by whistling winds | we may be pretty sure that we shall 
from every point of the compass; now | have some frosty weather in May, and 
cold and bleak from the north; now | that the early vegetables and plants will 
damp and disagreeable from the east, | suffer. On the contrary, after a cold, 
and again, almost before we get an | blustering, wet month, continued, as is 
extra coat on, changing to a soft, balmy | often the case, for some days into April, 
breeze from the south, so warm as to | it is very certain to be a good fruit year. 
tempt us to take a walk in the woods | The tender buds and blossoms do not 
and fields. So I think we may con-/| open early, and are in no danger of 
sider this month very fairly and properly | being hurt by the frost. How wisely 
named, and be upon the watch for her | and benevolently are all things ordered ! 
sudden changes, and her fickle habits. | And how thankful ought we to be that 

Can any of my readers tell why a|the powers of the elements are con- 
warm southerly wind wzstles around | trolled by our Creator for our good ! 
the house and barn more than a cold If you examine the trees now, you 
north wind? I sat in my snug library | will see that the buds are already swell- 
this evening, for some time, listening to| ing. The little conical caps yet cover 
the music of a south wind. At one | them, and not a speck of green can you 
time it resembled the distant cry of a/see. But if you break one you will 
child ; so much so that I went to the |see the germ of the future branches. 
window to listen. Then again it soft-| Beneath the black scales, which cover 
ened down to a continued groan, like | and protect them, the leaves are packed 
that of a person in distress. By the | up so as to occupy the smallest possible 
time I had taken my seat, the noise was 
renewed with increased force ; and this 
time [ imagined it to be the moan of a 
tom-cat; and well I might, for the re- 
semblance was perfect. Did you ever | species, may be observed in every bud 
try to think about this singing of a south | of every tree. In the very smallest 
wind? If you will think a moment, | parts there is no uncertainty or confu- 
you will remember that the whistling of | sion ; nothing is left unsettled. 


space, ready to unfold themselves as 
soon as the sap of the tree is called into 
action. And wonderful it is that a par- 
ticular mode of folding, peculiar to its 


seen: 
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As the season advances, these buds 
burst open, and produce leaves and 
flowers. A person who observes the 
wonders of creation with an inquiring 
mind, can tell you, long before the burst- 
ing of buds upon all kinds of fruit-trees, 
whether they will produce fruit or only 
leaves, by their size. The leaf buds 
are sharp and slender, while those which 
are shorter and plump, will produce flow- 
ers and fruit. The pear tree, especially, 
shows a marked division of its buds. 

I remember seeing a farmer who, I 
am afraid, did not know so much about 
his business as he ought to, mowing off 
the tops of a fine bed of parsnips, when 
they were about half grown, to ‘let the 
sun ripen the bottoms,’’ as he expressed 
himself. Now I hardly need tell my 
readers that his bed of parsnips were 
completely spoiled, and not worth dig- 
ging in the autumn. ‘The leaves of any 
tree or plant are just as necessary for 
its growth as the trunk is. They are 
exactly what lungs are to animals. If 
you tear the leaves from a tree, it will 
be destroyed. On the contrary, when 
the sun shines warm upon the leaves, an 
important change takes place in the sap, 
which returns to nourish the branches, 
stem, and root, and other parts of plants, 
in the same way that the blood passes 
trom the lungs to the heart, to be sent 
to all parts of the body. So the igno- 
rant farmer destroyed his parsnip bed 
by cutting off the tops of the plants as 


effectually as though he had pulled them and bid him look through it. 


up by the roots. 





And then the flowers of early spring 
—how shall I describe them? The 
snow-drop, the May-flower, and the 
violet, sometimes actually pushing their 
frail blossoms through the snow! And 
here let us pause a moment. Suppose 
we had never seen a flower, and, as we 
walked along, some green stalks met 
our eye, and we wondered what they 
could be, and that we revisited the spot 
from day to day. How should we feel 
as we saw the first side stem bearing off 
from the main one, or putting forth a 
leaf; then a leaf gradually unfolding 
itself; then another; then another ; and 
then the main stalk rising and producing 
more ? What a charming and surprising 
novelty would then appear; a bud, 
gradually unveiling its beauty, and ex- 
citing in the bosom a new delight. 
Suppose that just before our next visit 
the flower had burst forth in all its 
beauty and fragrance, what would be 
our feelings as we gazed on it, and in- 
haled its perfume? We cannot tell. 
And yet this process is not tle less won- 
derful because it has become familiar 
Nor does the modest flower of the field 
speak less distinctly of the Hand that 
fashioned and adorned it, though we 
allow ourselves to be too busy with 
trifles to listen to its voice. Mow much 
do they lose who refuse to use their 
How much they gain who have 
Put a micro- 


eyes | 
learned how to observe ! 
scope into the hands of a careless person, 
He will 


tell you he sees nothing. Put the 


cf 
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same instrument into the hands of an 
observing, intelligent boy or girl, and 
each will be delighted with the world 
of wonder which it opens. 


Fables. 
THE MOUSE. 


A putiosopntcat Mouse thanked kind 
nature, that she had provided their race 
such an especial privilege for its pres- 
ervation. ‘‘ One half of us,’’ said she, 
‘“receive wings from you, that when we 
here below are extirpated by cats, the 
flitter-mice may easily, by means of the 
bats, renew our lost race.”’ 

The good Mouse did not know that 
there were also flying cats. Thus, for 
the most part, our pride rests upon our 
ignorance ! 





THE THORN. 

‘‘Trtt me,’’ said the willow to the 
thorn, ‘‘ why you are always so desirous 
to catch the men that pass by you? 
What would you do with them, and 
what can they do for you ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,”’ said the thorn ; ‘‘ I only 
wish to tear them, not to keep them.”’ 





THE STAG AND THE FOX, 


Tue Stag said to the Fox, ‘ Alas, | 


for us poor weaker animals! the lion 
has made a league with the wolf.” 
‘‘With the wolf!” said the Fox. 
‘that will not hurt you much! The 
lion roars, the wolf howls; so you will 





generally hear them in time to save your 
self by flight. But it would be an evil 
moment for us all, if the mighty lion 
should league himself with the stealthy 
lynx.”’ 


Chat with Readers and Cor- 
respondents. 

Come, girls and boys, draw your 
chairs and crickets up to the table, and 
we will have a little talk, in a quiet 
way, among ourselves. I am a great 
ways off from some of you; but no 
matter. You may imagine that I am 
with you; or perhaps you had better 
get your father or mother to fill my 
chair, as a kind of moderator to our 
There, that will do. 


Since our last number was printed, I 


meetin g. 


have received a great many more letters 
about the famous ten-cent puzzle. Most 
of the writers frankly give it up, al- 
though I think they are sorry to be 
obliged todoso. Well, there is one com- 
fort for them, and for every other person 
who has given a moment’s thought upon 
the subject. By thinking about the 
puzzle, studying to find the answer, their 
'minds have. been exercised, just as a 
person’s body is exercised in chopping 
| wood, and it will be of lasting benefit 
to them. I am aware that their toil 
| has not been rewarded by success, the 
| very object of their exertions ; but they 
fae better prepared to succeed at the 


next trial. A man mounting a ladder 


| does not reach the top at one step. 
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Nor are the giant oaks of the forest | letter is worthy of mention. Just enough 


felled with a single stroke of the wood- 
man’s axe. No, it is only by repeated 
and persevering efforts that great ends 
Just so it is with the 
t requires exercise to bring 
And, as a 


general thing, the great THINKERS are 


are attained. 
mind. 
out its wonderful powers. 


the great men of our age. 

Out of a great many answers received 
since the last number, there is only one 
correct one. All the others are wrong, 
as they will see by the solution. The 
names of five successful competitors 
were given in the February number. I 
have now to add that of Francis L. P., 
of Holliston, Mass. I will now give 
you the nesrof the six letters, each one 
of which contained a correct solution of 
the puzzle. I may add, that it is sent 
by a little girl, nine years of age in 
January, 1851. 

Woodstock, Vt., Jan. 8, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

[ think I have solved your puzzle of the 
tumbler and the ten-cent piece. The small 
coin can be removed by SCRATCHING THE 
TABLE-CLOTH WITH TiiE FINGER NAIL,IN FRONT 
OF THE TEN-CENT Piece, and close to the 
tumbler. Your young friend, 

Frvetia E. J. 

There ! that is the correct answer. I 
expect you will all try the experiment 
now, and I think no one will deny that 
it is correct. The coin will move 
slowly towards your finger, in conse- 
quence of the sprinecine Back of the 
cloth from under it, as your nail slips 
over the threads. Besides containing 
the correct answer to the puzzle, the 
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words are used in it, and no more than 
enough, to explain the solution of the 
puzzle, exactly. Indeed, the whole six 
answers deserve mention in this respect, 
but the above is the Jest; and to Miss 
Fidelia E. J., I must award the honor 
of sending the best answer. And, fur- 
thermore, I nominate her as May 
Queen, at the approaching May-day 
festival. 

Here are some letters received from 
my correspondents since our last num- 
ber, containing correct answers to the 
rest of the puzzles and charades. 


Boston, Feb. 14, 1851. 
Mr. Forrester : — 

Much interest has been excited among us 
about the puzzle of the ten-cent piece, and 
nearly all of our family have tried to find out 
the answer. Some of the droll answers given 
by us have caused much mirth ; but we have 
not yet been successful. We hope to gain 
the desired information in your next number; 
and I have no doubt we shall all be aston- 
ished at our dulness. The answer to the 
first charade is Matrimony; and to the 
second, Fire. The first enigma reads thus: 
Mitton displayed my first quality; Howarp 
exercised my second, and our Lorp gave the 
best example of my third. The latter all 
MEN and WOMEN may imitate without diffi- 
culty and find that much GLApNEss will re- 
sult. It may diminish the sorrows of those 
around us, and will prove that we possess 
my second quality. My qualities are GREAT 
TREASURES, to none wholly DENIED, but which 
many may not be AWARE that they possess. 
My whole is a sentence of ten words, con- 
sisting of thirty-three letters, representing 
qualities which make man great, glorious 
and happy. The qualities are — ‘* A wise 
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mind, a good heart, and a mild tongue.’’ 
The answer to the second enigma is, ‘‘ Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine.’’ 

Draw the lines in the direction of the dots. 


' ‘ quscoe 
. ‘\ 
., E 
» \ —— 
., . 
s \ 
\ MS. fenton - 


I am very fond of puzzles, enigmas, &c., 
and take great pleasure in studying them. 
I hope you will always have a great many. 
[ will give you one, which you may insert if 
you choose, which bas puzzled a number of 
persons very much wiser than myself. 

Your friend, and constant reader, 
ARTHUR. 





Cohoes, Feb. 9, 1851. 
Mr. ForresTER : — 

My father has taken your Magazine for 
his children since July, 1848, and we like it 
very much. I live in Cohoes. It is a very 
pleasant and romantic place. It has water- 
works, which supply nearly all of the fami- 
lies with water from the Mohawk River. 
It is a fine, but not very large, river. On 
the west side of the village is the Erie canal, 
and on the east the Champlain, or, as the 
villagers call it, the northern canal. The 
junction of these canals is at West Troy. 
There is a state dam where the boats cross 
the river. The horses go over the bridge 
that is built across the river, and, when the 
water is high, the horses are sometimes 


* drawn over the railing into the river, and 


then they go over the dam, which is ten feet 
high; and sometimes they swim to one of 
the islands, and are saved. Often boats 
have been carried over, and the boatmen are 
very cautious when there is a freshet in the 
river. Perhaps you have heard of the Cohoes 
Falls, which are sixty feet high, and are vis- 
ited by a great many persons from Troy and 
Albany, during the warm and pleasant 
months. I have been in Boston two or three 
times, but know very little about it; as all I 


Se 





saw was from the carriage when going from 
the Western railroad depot to the Eastern. 
I hope to visit that city when I am older. 
My mother tells me it is a very beautiful 
city. I send with this letter the answers to 
the following enigma, puzzle, and charade, 
which I think are right. 

We cannot find out how to remove the ten- 
cent piece from under the tumbler; had 
thought it was to press down the tumbler and 
half-dollars, and draw the cloth, which will 
draw out the dime without touching it; but 
now think this cannot be correct, as a similar 
answer is not correct. 

Yours, respectfully, 


All the answers by T. C. were cor- 
rect. His letter exhibits much care 
and neatness, both in the writing and 
composition. ’ 


Macon, Tennessee, Jan. 1851. 

Dear Mr. Forrester : — 
A kind uncle of mine gave me, for a 
** Christmas gift,’’ a gold dollar; and I can 
think of no better use to apply it to, than to 
send for the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, 
which will, throughout the whole year, im- 
part great delight, as well as prove highly 
instructive, both to me and to my little 
brother, who listens to all the pleasing sto- 
ries you send out, while I read them again 
andagain. Ihope to induce some of the little 
girls here to take the Magazine. Iam but 
eight years old, and never, until now, wrote 
a letter to an editor; but intend to study 
your book and try to write better next year. 

Your friend, 


Dora L. M. 
My little friend can hardly write 
better than she now does. I could 
scarcely believe that the beautifully 
written letter before me came from a 
little girl only eight years of age, were 
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it not for the fact that I have so many 
pretty letters, from all parts of our com- 
But see- | R. H., Eddie W., J. 8. C., and some 


mon country in my portfolio. 
ing is believing. 


Ludlow, Vt., Feb. 10th, 1851. 
Mr. ForRRESTER : — 

Dear sir, —I am a subscriber to your Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine, and like it very much. 
I have taken it ever since the publication of 
the first number. My father goes to Boston 
to-day, and I thought I would write a few 
lines to you. That ten-cent piece puzzle is 
a puzzle indeed. I shall be glad when the 
March number comes, so that I can find out 
how it is done. I go to school and study 
arithmetic and geography. I have tried to 
find out a great many of your puzzles, but 
could not very well. My sister can get 
some of them out, for she is older than I am, 
My brother thinks that the way to get the 
ten-cent piece out, is this: put the ten-cent 
piece on the corner of the table-cloth, and 
place the half dollars each side of it, and the 
tumbler over the whole; then draw the cor- 
ner of the table-cloth out from under the 
tumbler, and the ten-cent piece will come 
with it. I must close this letter now; 80, 
good-by, Mr. Forrester. Have some more 
good stories in the next Magazine. 

G. E. 8. 


Yes, that would be a famous way to 
get out the ten-cent piece ; but then one 
of the terms of the puzzle was, that the 
table-cloth must not be lifted up, or 
pulled about! Several of my corre- 


spondents have made the same mistake. 
M. C. B. M. sends in an enigma, but 
one word in it is spelt wrong. 
verance is spelled perszverance. 
The letters from E. T. B., William 
PW, Was. 2 + ee, OD Ue 


Perse- 
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| Emily, M. E. B., Helen, L. T., A. G. 
L., Geo. W., J. A., Ella M. A., Helen 





others, are all thankfully received. 
Most of the answers are correct. 

C. A. R., of Westboro’, sends me a 
puzzle for insertion. If he will look in 
the December number for 1849, he 
will find one almost exactly like it. 

Jack Mud-digger, (what a name! ) 
sends a correct answer to the last puz- 
zle; but he is not quite up to the 
‘* money article.’’ 

J. M. A. G. writes me that she 
guesses the Rochester spirits could knock 
out the ten-cent piece! Perhaps they 
might, but I don’t think they will ever 
succeed in doing anything half so useful. 

And now for another famous puzzle 
for you. I expect that none of you will 
ask, or consent to receive, any assist- 
ance about it, or any suggestions from 
your parents, or any other grown per- 
sons. This puzzle is for the boys and 
girls only. And to the subscriber who 
will send me the most correct, well- 
written solution, I will give a complete 
set of my Magazine, bound in three 
volumes, as a reward of merit, and as 
a mark of my esteem. The answers 
must be sent to me, care of the publish- 
ers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, 
between the first of March and the first 
of April, and must be post paid. The 
name of the successful candidate, unless 
otherwise requested, I shall publish, to- 
gether with his or her solution, in the 
May number. *Here is the 
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96 CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


PUZZLE. — 1. 





The cut represents a boy, without any 
coat, with his right hand in his vest pocket. 
On his right arm hangs an endless string, 
reaching nearly to the floor. Now the puz- 
zle is, to explain how the string may be 
removed from a person placed in such a po- 
sition, without cutting or separating the 
string, without taking the hand from the 
vest pocket, and without unbuttoning or re- 
moving the vest. 


PUZZLE 2.—BY ARTHUR. 


Place four nines (9999) in such a manner 
that they will make exactly one hundred. 


CHARADES.—l1. 


I’m an adverb used to affirm what is true; 
Headed with B, present water to view; 
With D I am seen from sunrise to sunset; 
Place before me an F, a fairy you ’ll get. 
With G, what is showy and fine is revealed; 
H will transform me to grass of the field; 
Preceded with J I’m a bird of the air; 
With L, I’m heard as a song, I declare. 
With M,I am pleasant, appear every spring; 
With N, a word of denial I bring; 
When headed with P, I to labor incite; 
When R is before me, am a bright beam of 
light; 
With 8, my forerunner, I beg you to speak; 
W helps to the way you see 





2. 


In wandering through fields on a fine sum- 
mer eve, 
When the sun gilds the far distant hills — 
Tis a beautiful sight when my whole you 
perceive, 
And each heart it with gratitude fills. 


Behead me, then, on a fine day in July, 
Of me you will sometimes complain; 
Ané on looking around, you will say with a 
sigh, 
To rest ’neath some tree I am fain. 


Behead me again, and when winter’s rude 
wind, 
Extends o’er the land and the sea; 
About six, if you call, you ’ll probably find 
Me doing my third at my tea. 


RIDDLE. 


I’m as round as a globe, 
As a feather I’m light; 

I shine in the sunbeams 
Resplendent and bright. 


I rival the rainbow 
In richness of hue; 

I live but a moment, 
Then vanish from view. 


Two of the elements 
Give me an existence; 
But to other agents 
I owe my consistence. 


By air I’m produced, 

And by air I ’m destroyed ; 
Essay you to grasp me? 

Your hand will be void. 








To childhood’s glad time 
My short life is due; 

And p’rhaps I ’ve been sent forth, 
Kind reader, by you. 





Gop has planted many beautiful flow- 
ers by the wayside; many, doubtless, 
where human feet have never trod. 
They bloom in the dark forest, on the 
broad plain, the wild morass, the bound- 
less prairie, and the green oasis of the 
parched desert. Our heavenly Father 
ciothes the grass, and in robes of richest 
hue arrays the -lily, whose fragrance is 
sweet incense offered in praise. These 
lovely wild flowers bestow their sweetness 
upon the weary traveller, for the store- 
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Thou shalt not Steal. 


houses and garners of our heavenly Fath- 
er are all open and free. His sweetly 
blooming flowers, his bright sparkling 
waters, his delicious fruit, growing wild 
and uncultivated on many a verdant 
shore, are all free. But though our 
heavenly Father gives with a liberal hand 
what is not guarded by any hunfan claim, 
he has respect to what man calls his own. 
‘«Thou shalt not steal,’’ is a command 
recognizing human right to property, 
and one exceedingly broad, reaching 
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from that priceless possession, ‘‘ a good | with seriousness repeated the command, 


name,’’ to the smallest flower blooming 
beneath our neighbor’s wall. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal’’ is a command expressly 
this: ‘*‘Touch not, taste not, handle 
not what belongs to another, until per- 
mission from the owner establishes thy 
right so to do.” 

Martha and her cousin, Marielle, 
were enjoying a delightful morning 
walk. It was‘a June morning. The 
trees were glad in their new and beau- 
tiful life; their soft, fluttering leaves, 
fresh and dewy, were glancing in the 
sunbeams, while from every bough the 
birds sung right ‘merrily, as is their 
wont; for the glad free birds always join 
nature’s concert of praise, and together 
they make beautiful melody to the Lord. 

‘*Q, it isso delightful,”’ said Marielle, 


‘‘ after a long winter in the city, to hear 


such sounds, to see such beauty, and 
breathe such fragrance !”’ 

At this moment they turned from the 
main road into a green lane, on one 
side of which was a garden. Here the 
flowers peeped through the hedge-row, 
and one adventurous rose-bush, fairly 
over-topping the wall, and, laden with 
crimson blossoms, trailed in the narrow 
pathway. Marielle sprang forward, and 
had already plucked a blushing rose 
from the vagrant vine, when she felt a 
light touch, and turning, she saw her 
aunt, Mrs. L., who had just joined 
them in their walk. Marielle smiled 


carelessly, and held up the beautiful 
prize, but Mrs. L. looked grave, and 


“Thou shalt not steal.’’ 

**Steal!’’ repeated Marielle, in a 
tone of astonishment, while the rose fell 
from her hand. ‘‘ Steal, my dear aunt? 
Need you give such a name — ’tis so 
small a thing? Do you call it stealing 
to pluck a simple flower, where there 
are thousands ?”’ 

‘Yes, my dear child,” replied the 
lady, ‘‘as much stealing to take one 
from ‘a thousand, as to pluck the last 
rose of the garden from its solitary stem ; 
for if one rose belonging to this garden 
is the property of another, the thousand 
are subject to a like claim.” 

‘But, mother,” interrupted Martha, 
who ‘was grieved to see a tear trembling 
in her cousin’s eye,‘ Marielle did not 
take the rose from the garden, or even 
from ‘the ‘hedgerow. It was lying in 
the pathway.” 

“Yes,’’ said Marielle; ‘‘and it 
would have died there, for the sun is 
coming up with a burning heat, and the 
rose would have withered, aunt.”’ 

“Then,” replied Mrs. L., ‘‘we are 
to have no respect for our neighbors’ 
property when it is found beyond his 
enclosure. There is a lamb just forcing 
his way through a gap in the fence; 
now he is bleating in the lane. Shall 
we take him home, and from this time 
reckon him our own? Out upon the 
main road, just beyond those trees, is a 
stray horse; shall we do the same with 
him ? >) 

‘‘Q, mother,” laughed Martha, ‘‘that 












is almost ridiculous. A horse or a lamb 
is of value to the owner ; but a flower, 
dear mother, a flower that would die 
before night, it is a very different case.”’ 

“So it might seem,” replied her 
‘‘Human laws make great 
distinctions here, though, in breaking 
one jot or tittle of the divine law, we 
become guilty in the sightof God. His 
law, in reference to this thing, is briefly 


mother. 


this, —‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ Not, 


thou shalt not steal what in thy estima- 
tion is valuable, but thow shalt not steal 
in any way, nor anything, valuable or 


valueless. You see that the command 
is exceedingly broad, and it has refer- 


ence, not merely to the good of our 


neighbors, but to our own good. He 
who reads the heart, knows it well. He 
knows, too, the downward tendency of 
sin; how one trespass becomes surety 
for another, and that for another, and 
another, each in succession more fla- 
grant, more daring than the other, until 
we have wandered so far from the right, 
that conscience is seared as with a hot 
iron. In giving this command, ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,’ the wise Lawgiver has a 
motive deeper than merely the protec- 
tion of property. It is given asa pro- 
tection to man, that, obeying it fully, we 
may not be led into temptation.” 
Notwithstanding this explanation from 
her aunt, Marielle could not see the 
propriety of calling so trifling an act 
by so harsh a name. Her pride was 
wounded, and she remembered that on 
a former visit to her aunt, when but a 
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careless child, she had been seriously 
lectured for climbing upon the wall, and 
taking an apple from a neighboring 
tree. Martha had been carefully edu- 
cated, and, as a result of this careful 
education, possessed a very keen per- 
ception of the right, yet even she felt 
that her mother had treated this small 
matter with unnecessary seriousness. 
She exerted herself to drive away the 
unpleasant theme from her cousin’s 
thoughts, but in vain ; and the morning 
walk, so joyously commenced, ended in 
discontent and gloom. No sooner had 
they reached home, than Martha filled 
a large vase with the finest roses of her 
garden, and placed them upon a stand 
beside which Marielle sat, moodily turn- 
ing the leaves of a book. But this del- 
icate attention on the part of Martha 
was not appreciated by her cousin. 
Every glance at the sweet flowers, every 
breeth of fragrance from their pearly 
leaves, only reminded her of the offen- 
sive epithet bestowed on the trifling act 
of taking a rose that was lying in her 
pathway. She could not smile at the 
lively remarks of her cousin Martha, 
and showed herself averse to conversa- 
tion. 

‘Dear mother,” said Martha, going 
softly into the room where her mother 
was busily at work, ‘‘do come and say 
something to Marielle. You have of- 
fended ucz. T really cannot understand 
why it was necessa:, to make out a case 


of theft in this matter. \" you go 
and comfort her, mother? ”’ 
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‘* No, my dear,” said Mrs. L., “not 
at present. Iam sorry for you, and for 
Marielle. Dealing plainly and truth- 
fully with our friends is not often joy- 
ous, but, for the present, grievous. But 
we must not be so selfish as to secure 
present comfort at a fearful risk.”’ 


NOT STEAL. 


and grow unmolested among the choic- 
est flowers, until it has attained the 
stature of a vigorous tree? Sin, my 
dear child, is sin, dress it in whatever 
garb we may, call it by any name, how- 
ever soft. The name cannot change its 
nature, and no tender lman sympathy 


‘Risk! ”’ said Martha, ‘‘ what risk | can make its wages anything but death. 
could there be in her case, — a pretty, | Go back to your cousin, my dear. Con- 


lady-like, good girl like my cousin Ma- 
rielle ? ”’ 

Mrs. L. drew her daughter to her 
side, and in a low, serious tone, said, 
‘* Martha, your pretty, lady-like cousin 
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seience is a stern monitor, but do not 
presume to interfere with its work, for 
stern though it be, conscience is a faith- 
ful friend.”’ 

Marielle had passed a miserable day. 


Marielle is careless of the rights of | She found that the rose was not her 
others. I discovered this when she was | only accuser, and, long before night, she 


but a little child, and, during her tran- 


| 


| 


felt that, dreadful and shocking to her 


sient visits here, have done what I could | pride as was the term used by her aunt, 
to show her this thing in its true light. | it was neither unjust nor inappropriate. 


[ know, dear, that there are those, who 
object to using strong terms for what 
are called slight trespasses, and a little 
child when first lisping the words of 
falsehood is told in a jesting manner, 
that he is ‘ fibbing ;’ and when covetous- 
ness begins to develop itself by showing 
a desire to lay hands on the property of 
another, it is jestingly called ‘ hooking,’ 
‘cabbaging,’ and a variety of other pet 
names. But who would pet and humor 
a viper, waiting with quiet indifference 
until it had attained its full age of ven- 
mous strength, until its forked tongue 
was fully surcharged with poison, and its 
fangs armed with death, before it could 
be known by its name, and treated ac- 
cording to its true character? Who 
allows a poisonous shoot to spring up 


She felt humbled and depressed, and 
was glad when her aunt proposed an 
evening walk to the old house, called 
Willow Castle. 

Willow Castle was about a mile and 
a half from the residence of Mrs. L. 
It stood upon the slope of a small hill, 
and derived its name from the willows 
which grew forest-like from its door to 
the brook that murmured through the 
ravine below. The old house had for 
many years been deserted ; for though it 
would have afforded comfortable shelter 
for half a dozen poor families, yet, hav- 
ing attained the reputation of being 
haunted, it had been left for years to 
the quiet possession of its ghostly ten- 
ants. But now, as Mrs. L. and the 
girls stood in full view of its broad win- 
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dows blazing in the light of the setting 
sun, and its flowering vines threading 
their wonted way to the moss-grown 
roof, they could not help laughing at 
the foolish superstition which had closed 
so fine a summer residence. 

‘Dear aunt,’’ said Marielle, ‘‘ why 
are isolated old houses in New England 
always doomed in this way? Almost 
every country town has its haunted 
house. But whenever I have visited a 
house of this character, I have always 
noticed that the lecation was one of re- 
markable beauty. We Yankees certainly 
pay a high compliment to the taste of 
these spiritual visitants. Where could 
be found a more lovely spot than 
this ?”’ 

‘Yes,”’ said Mrs. L. replying to the 
first of Marielle’s remarks, “ the super- 
stition relative to isolated old houses is, 
among us, wide-spread and quite gen- 
eral. Yet; you will find, by learning 
their history, that these houses are not 
always ‘doomed’ merely on account of 
age and loneliness, but it is usually the 
case that they have been the scenes of 
great suffering and sorrow. This is re- 
markably true of this house, which, with 
its large unbroken windows, and slightly 
stained walls, seems scarcely to merit 
the appellation of old.”’ 

‘‘Did you know the people once 
residing here ?’’ asked Marielle. 

‘“T did,” replied Mrs. L., ‘for in 
the house yonder, where you see the 
chimneys just rising above the trees, I 


The 


spent all my childhood’s days. 
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family residing here were our nearest 
neighbors, and I knew them well.’ 

“Where are they now?’’ asked 
Martha. 

Mrs. L. opened a small gate, nearly 
covered with tall weeds, tangled vines, 
and flowers that had wandered from the 
parent stock, and, motioning Martha and 
Marielle to follow, made her way, under 
the trailing boughs of the willow trees, 
to a small plat of level land in the rear 
of the house. A tall elm tree here 
spread its broad branches over five 
green graves. The girls, startled by 
this unexpected sight, asked if all the 
family were there. “All but one,”’ 
replied Mrs. L.; then, seating herself 
upon a grave whose white stene bore 
the name of ‘‘ Ellen,’’ she said, ‘‘ Listen 
to me, my children, and I will tell you 
a tale.”’ 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


Ir is vain for us to despair, to 
murmur, to disquiet ourselves. Every 
labyrinth of life has its outlet. When 
we think the darkness is deepest around 
us, we are, perchance, nearest the light. 
After the midnight, the morning hour 
strikes next. 


Ir we only knew how near to us 
Providence has placed the fountain of 


our happiness, our lives would seldom 


lead through dry wildernesses. 
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Strive and Thrive. 


Tr was evening, and Jemmy sat | thread upon the “great spool ;” and 
thoughtfully by the fire. Tommy was | then, too, the chestnut wood crackled in 
his twin brother, and he was rolling | the fire-place, while the pot boiled, and 
marbles upon the white floor. Grand- | the lid danced merrily. Jemmy saw 
mother had her little wheel drawn close | nothing, heard nothing ; he gazed stead- 
within the wide chimney corner, for it | ily into the fire, and thought, thought, 
was cold, and flax “runs” best when | thought. The flax had long been fall- 
kept warm. None spoke, and yet there | ing from the distaff, and now the fliers, 
was no great silence, for the marbles | having snapped up their last mouthful, 
rattled against the chair and table-legs, | stood still. Tommy knew that grand- 
and the little wheel buzzed away, while | mother had the rheumatism, so he gath- 
its ‘‘ fliers ’’ whizzed around, nipping up | ered up his marbles, and carried the 
the flax, and twirling it in fine glossy | little wheel to its corner; then he drew 
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the round table into the middle of the 
floor, and brought from the dresser two 
bowls, a tiny blue plate, with one cup 
and saucer. The large dish known as 
the ‘‘ Waldo dish,’”’ came next, and, 
from the steaming pot with its dancing 
lid, Tommy filled this dish with pea- 
soup. The smallest of teapots was the 
one in which grandmother made her cup 
of tea; but, in bringing out the box 
wherein were kept some little niceties 
for old people who could not sup upon 
pea-soup, Tommy was disappointed to 
find but one biscuit, — a small matter 
(judging by his own appetite) for his 
grandmother’s supper, — but she seemed 
to think otherwise, and, very thankful 
for what they had, called the boys to 
the table. Tommy talked with his 
grandmother, but Jemmy was still think- 
ing, thinking, and ate his soup in si- 
lence; and when Tommy had con- 
cluded his supper, judged that he had 
also finished, though he had in fact 
eaten but very little. 

“Are you sick, Jemmy?” asked 
grandmother. 

“Q, no,” said Jemmy, looking up 
brightly, but immediately returning to 
his state of silent musing, in which state 
he continued until they were snug in 
bed. Tommy was just dozing away into 
a quiet sleep, when his brother suddenly 
inquired, 

‘‘Have you ever thought of hens, 
Thomas ?”’ 

‘‘In what capacity?’’ murmured 
Tommy. 
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“In the capacity of laying eggs, and 
raising chickens,’’ was the reply. 

Thomas was now awake and said, 

‘* Why should we think of hens, since 
we have no means to get them, and 
nothing for them to eat? Grandmother 
can do little else now but keep us boys 
eating, and there is a fair prospect that 
she will starve herself.” 

“No, she won’t either,’ replied , 
Jemmy; ‘‘it shall never be said that 
she worked and took care of two boys, 
ten years, and the lubbers could do 
nothing for her in return.”’ 

‘“‘T am willing to do what I. can,” 
said Tommy, “‘ but don’t believe that 
we can do anything with hens. In the 
first place, we have nowhere to keep 
them ; in the second, nothing for them 
to eat, and, in the third, we can’t get 
"em.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ replied Jemmy, laughing, 
“your thirdly settles the matter, so we 
ean let the firstly and secondly go.” 

Jemmy was silent for a time, and 
Tommy was just going off to sleep 
again, when he was roused by the fol- 
lowing serious remarks, — ‘‘ We are ten 
years old to-day, Thomas ; grandmother 
has taken care of us all this time. She 
has had to work hard to keep us from 
the alms-house, but now she is getting 
old and feeble, and we must do some- 
thing. I have been thinking of it for 
several days. I do believe that ‘where 
there is a will, there is a way;’ at any 
rate, I’m not going to sit and think all 
my lifetime. To-morrow, (please God I 
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shall live,) I mean to begin and go just 
as far as [ can towards doing some- 
thing; and the next day I mean to do 
the same. I have read, somewhere, that 
there is ‘a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at its flood, leads on to for- 
tune.’ I rather think that there is a 
tide in boys’ affairs, and the flood is 
when they begin to think they can do 
something. I shall try it, and see how 
it will lead me to fortune.”’ 

When grandmother came to look at 
the boys that night, — as was her cus- 
tom before going to bed, — she saw that 
Tommy was sleeping very quietly, look- 
ing exactly like a boy with a good con- 
science ; but Jemmy’s cheek was flushed, 
and he had a fast grip at the blanket, 
— acorner of which was twisted in his 
hand like a screw. 

“ Jemmy, Jemmy,”’ said the old lady. 
But Jemmy took a firmer hold of the 
blanket, murmuring in his sleep, ‘I 


shall make it go as far as I can.”’| 


Grandmother went to bed somewhat un- 
easy, but Jemmy was up in the morn- 
ing ‘‘ bright and early,’’ made the fire, 
and had breakfast quite ready before 
grandmother made her appearance. 
After breakfast, he whispered to Tom- 
my, ‘‘ You will set the house in order, 
while I go and see what [ can do.”’ 

It was a windy March morning, when 
Jemmy went out to take fortune’s tide 
at its flow, and some considered it nat- 
ural, that, thinking of hens, and know- 
ing that they would require a house, 
the boy should turn his steps towards 
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the saw-mill; but we are inclined to 
think that he was prompted by the same 
good Providence which generally opens 
a way to a good resolute will. I have 
before said that it was a March morn- 
ing, and would here add that the frost 
had made up its mind to come out of 
the ground, and the ground showed no 
disposition to be hard with the frost. 
On the contrary, it looked softly, and 
shed some natural tears. Owing to 
this mellow state of things, Jemmy was 
some time in reaching the mill; but, 
once there, the mill-man bade him a 
good morning, and added, ‘‘ I hope you 
want to work to-day, my boy.” 

‘‘T don’t want to do anything else,”’ 
said Jemmy. 

‘* Well, then,’’ continued the man, 
‘here is business for you. One of our 
men has cut his hand with a saw, and 
we are sadly in want of help.”’ 

‘‘T am very glad to hear it,’’ said 
Jemmy, — ‘‘ not glad that the man has 
cut his hand, but glad that you need 
help, for I want much to help myself 
by helping somebody else.”’ 

The business was new to Jemmy, but 
he did the best that he could, — which 
is as well as reasonable people desire, — 
and, on going home, he said to Tommy, 
“T have done my best, to-day; but 
there is another day coming, and I shall 
do better every day. I shall do better 
until I come to be good, better, best.’’ 

And so Jemmy did. He improved 
every day, and became so expert at 
last, that, though the man with the lame 
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hand got well, and came back to the 
mill, he could not be spared, and soon 
earned timber sufficient not only to 
build a hen-house, but to make a snug 
little barn, where, if fortune continued 
to smile, he hoped one day to shelter a 
cow, a yoke of steers, and some sheep. 
But Jemmy was not like the foolish 
milk-maid who confidently counted her 
chickens before they were hatched. In- 
dustrious people, who are willing to 
thrive by striving, and who do not ex- 
pect to thrive unless they strive, never 
build castles in the air —not they. 
The fairy palaces which are reared in a 
single night, require but a night in 
which to disappear, and leave no trace 
behind. Jemmy had begun to make 


his fortune by work, — patient, steady, 
persevering work, — and he had no idea 
of climbing up life’s ladder any other 
way. He did not even expect help 


from others, only the kind of help af- 
forded him by the saw-mill man, which 
was giving him work to do. Pretty 
good help this! We wish that every 
poor boy had plenty of the same kind. 
But there are those in this world who 
will in a great many ways help those 
who try; and so Jemmy found, for 
as soon as people learned that the 
little boy meant to build a barn, they 
got together and put up the frame. 
This was, as grandmother said, giving 
them quite a lift. Jemmy continued 
to work at the mill, and hired a joiner, 
whom Tommy assisted to finish the barn. 
It is the same barn which you see in 
the cut at the commencement of this 
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story. There are J emmy and his brother 
in the loft looking for eggs. ‘Then 
they have hens?’’ To be sure they 
have. You let a boy like Jemmy 
make up his mind that he will have 
anything, and he will have it. I will 
tell you why. Jemmy was a sensible 
boy. He did not set his heart upon 
anything unreasonable, — anything that 
would do himself or others no good. 
He wanted what it was very proper for 
him to have, and then, in a resolute but 
honest way, he went to work to get it. 
It may seem odd that the boy should in 
the first place have set his heart upon 
having some hens, but you will think 
otherwise when I tell you the reason. 
Jemmy had often heard his grandmother 
say that when living on a farm she had 
been very successful in raising fowl, and 
had enjoyed this business very much. 

‘* Tt would be much pleasanter,’’ said 
Jemmy, ‘‘ for grandmother to take care 
of chickens, than to spin all day long 
upon that tiresome old ‘little wheel ;’ 
and, as we are near market, it would be 
more profitable.’’ 

Jemmy was right. It was pleasanter 
and easier for the old lady to take care 
of the chickens than to spin. See how 
happy she looks feeding them at the 
cottage door. 

It was not long, after they began to 
raise chickens, before they had a fine 
cow; for all put in their mite: grand- 
mother what she saved by the eggs and 
poultry, Tommy what he earned by odd 
jobs from the farmers, and Jemmy who 
still worked at the mill. In the same 
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way they bought a yoke of steers, some | became good, better, best ; and so he 


sheep, &c. 


did. In a few years he was called the 


You know Jemmy said he meant to | smartest man in those parts. He owned 
do better and better every day, until he | a very large barn, a handsome house, 
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Grandmother feeding the chickens. 


with plenty of cows, sheep, oxen, and a 
host of hens. Grandmother was too 
old to rear chickens now, and she had no 
need to do any such thing ; for both the 
boys were well able to support a poor 
old lady, too infirm to work, and they 
were very glad to furnish a good home 
to one who had been so kind to them. 
Jemmy often says that nobody should 


be discouraged because they have noth- 
ing to do with. He says that if a 
body can’t do what he wishes, let him 
do what he can. Take hold of the first 
work he finds, and follow it up as far as 
he can. In that way he will get a lit 
tle, for which he must be thankful, and 
by this little, well improved, he will 
get more. 













eon does, when earned by honest labor, 






in spring. 







exercise, — you that love to open, in the 
middle of a forenoon, the little brown 







pail, — harkee ! 
boy, hungry as the best of you, I am 
going to tell you how they catch her- 
rings in Nova Scotia. 

Have Iever been there? 

Please let me do the talking. You 
have read of the Gulf Stream? Per- 
haps seen it? Well, that’s nothing to 
the stream of herring that pours down 
upon the coast against the British Prov- 
inces. They come from the north 
numerous almost as grasshoppers in 
July. The inhabitants take them in 
vast quantities. 

Do they take a hook and line? 

Mercy, no! They make a wicker 
fence around an acre or two of marsh 
land, when the tide is down, and when 
the tide rises again and covers the en- 
closure with the flood, great numbers 
of the herring are caught. The water 
runs out and leaves the fish high and 
dry. The fishermen now walk in with 
baskets and pick up the little fellows, 
as one of the youngest of you would 

















HOW HERRINGS ARE CAUGHT. 


How Herrings are Caught. 


Nor a bad bite for a hungry boy is a 
herring or two, with a good slice of home- 
made bread. It relishes, such a lunch- 


and eaten by the side of the green field 
Now, you country lads, with limbs all 


free and strong with constant, useful 


paper parcel, or uncover the three-pint 
I, that was once a 
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chips. Now, isn’t this fishing indeed ? 
No cost for bait. No breaking of lines 
or hooks, which you know too well 
about when you have “caught some old 
snag or root, down there in the river.” 

Yes, but how do they scrape their 
scales off ? 

I'll tell you about that, too. What 
do you think? Not a knife touches 
them. A man takes half a bushel in a 
basket, and shakes them as though he 
meant to snap his hands off, and this 
operation continued for a few minutes 
—can you believe it?—is the only 
“dressing’’ the fish get. Fact! no 
wonder herring are cheap. 

How do they smoke them ? 

After this fashion: The herring, af- 
ter remaining 4 short time in a pickle, 
are strung on sticks and hung up in an 
immense building, where a smoky fire 
of hickory wood soon gives them their pe- 
culiar flavor, and dries them for packing. 

I read, not long ago, a herring story. 
I'll tell it to you. A stupid fellow, 
who loved to angle dearly, was in the 


habit of fastening a strong line quite 


across & neighboring river, and attaching 
to it numberless others, with hooks all 
baited to tempt the fish that might be 
passing, in the middle, or near the bor- 
ders of the stream. | 

It chanced, one night, some roguish 
neighbor pulled up a part of his line, 
and hooked on, in the most natural 
manner, a dried herring. The ass, next 
day, never suspected the trick, and, with 


great triumph, bore home, among his 
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other fish, the red herring! His moth-] ever came from the village grocery !”’ 


er, simple as the boy, declared ‘‘it | No doubt of it! 
tasted just as nat’ral as any one that 
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We are Seven. 


I met a little cottage girl, | ** And where are they, I pray you, tell? ’’ 
She was eight years old, she said ; She answered, ‘‘ Seven are we ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl | And two of us at Conway dwell, 
That clustered round her head. | And two are gone to sea. 
‘* Sisters and brothers, little maid, ** Two of us in the churchyard lie, 


How many may you be? ’”’ My sister and my brother ; 
‘“* How many? seven in all,’’ she said, And in the churchyard cottage, I 
And wondering looked at me. Dwell near them with my mother.”’ 
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** You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea ; 
Yet you are seven: I pray you tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be ?’’ 


Then did the little maid reply, 
** Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree.’’ 


** You run about, my little maid, 
Your limbs they are alive; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five.’’ 


‘* Their graves are green, they may be 
The little maid replied, [seen,”’ 
** Twelve steps or more from my mother’s 
And they are side by side. [door, 


** My stockings there I often knit, 
My ’kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 


** And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


‘* The first that died was little Jane, 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain, 
And then she went away. 


‘* So in the churchyard she was laid, 
And when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 


** And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side.’’ 


‘** How many are you then,’’ said I, 
If those two are in heaven ? ’’ 
The little maiden did reply, 
** O master! we are seven.”’ 


** But they are dead, those two are dead, 
Their spirits are in heaven.’’— 
*T was throwing words away, for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, ‘*‘ Nay, we are seven.’’ 


The Wonders of the Micro- 
scope. 


Wuar a new field for study the power 
of the microscope opens to us! No 
matter what the object placed before it 
may be; a drop of water, a piece of 
glass, the leg of a fly, the sting of a bee, 
in fact, anything we have been used to 
see, opens a sort of new creation to us. 
If you take a drop of water on the end of 
your finger and look at it steadily, you 
see nothing but the water. You would be 
ready to declare that there was noth- 
Yet, place that little drop of 


ing else. 
transparent fluid before a good micro- 
scope, and the cut at the head of this 
article will give you a correct represen- 
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tation of what you will see. Besides 
the water, you will see a great many 
living beings, of almost all shapes, 
swimming about, chasing one another, 
devouring one another, exactly as the 
fishes of the water appear to the naked 
eye, only of different shapes. These 
are called animalecules. All water, 
in its natural state, is thus inhabited, 
and the longer water is permitted to 
stand, the greater will be the number 
of these inhabitants. In stagnant pools, 
during the hot weather of summer, their 
number in every drop is entirely beyond 
your conception. And any time, when 
you drink water, you may be sure of 
swallowing great numbers of objects, such 
as you see in the picture! Mind, I 
dont say that pure fresh water contains 
so large a proportion, nor such a large 
proportion of unpleasant-looking fish, 
but there are some. Nor can I say 
that you will like to contemplate the sad 
havoc you make among the inhabitants 
every time you quench your thirst; but, 
really, I don’t see how we can mend 
matters. 

One animalcule, found always in 
stagnant water, is called the proteus, 
from its constant changing its figure, 
and it has excited the wonder of all be- 
holders. No one can tell what its real 
shape is, nor is the reason of its changes 
at all understood. The animal looks 
like a speck of jelly, but is highly irrita- 
ble, and, as I before said, constantly 
changing its shape. Sometimes it is 
long, like a worm; at others it has the 


form of a ball, as you see in the cut. 
Sometimes its figure is irregular and 
grotesque, and you would laugh at its 
queer movements; at others it shoots 
out arms from a common centre like a 
star-fish. 

Another animal seen, of a spherical 
form, is very common. It has a rapid 
whirling motion on its own axis. An- 
other moves by first going to the right, 
then to the left, and so on alternately. 
Another interesting and very common an- 
imaleule is met with in great numbers 
in vinegar, where it becomes so large as 
to be seen with the naked eye. In 
shape it is exactly like an eel, and it 
swims with the same kind of movement. 
If you will look at a glass vinegar cruet 
when it is at rest, you may be able to 
see these animalcules, by hundreds, 
crawling up the sides of the glass out of 
the vinegar, exactly like so many eels. 
I once knew a young lady so shocked 
at the idea of swallowing so many 
‘‘eels,”’ as she called them, that she 
strained her vinegar through a piece of 
very fine cloth. Upon examination, 
however, she found the monsters thicker 
than ever, as stirring the fluid set them 
all in motion! Whether she gave up 
the use of vinegar afterwards, I am not 
able to say. 

That the motions of animalcules are 
voluntary, that they have feeling, and 
perhaps other senses to us inexplicable, 
is very plain. Swimming as they do 
by shoals in a single drop of water, they 
skilfully avoid any obstacles in their 
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way. They alter their mode of pro- 
ceeding ; darting along like an arrow, 
or wandering through their mimic ocean 
with an easy, gentle gliding, as if enjoy- 
ing their existence. 

Not only fluids, but other things, 
show great numbers of living animals, 
too small to be seen with the naked eye. 
If you were to look at a decaying fig, I 
really believe it would sicken you of the 
very sight of that kind of fruit, for some 
time, at least. Those who have never 
seen the exhibition can have no concep- 
tion of the numbers or the ferocity of 
some kinds of these animalcules. 

If you pick a nettle stock and exam- 
ine it, you will see nothing but a downy 
covering to it; but put it under a mi- 
croscope, and it will appear as large as 
a pine tree, covered over with hair-like 
spines, as you see in the engraving. 





Sting of the nettle. 


These resemble the poison-fangs of a 
serpent. At the base of each is a little 
vesicle, filled with a peculiar fluid, 
whence it is conducted through the fine 
tube to its point. When we'touch these 


points with the naked hand, they inflict 
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in the skin a very small puncture, which, 
of itself, would not be noticed. But 
the poisonous fluid being discharged, the 
sting is felt, and the skin becomes red 
and irritated. 

And so it is all through the works of 
nature. Her storehouse is literally over- 
flowing with food for an inquiring mind. 
And what a source of regret it is, that 
some people will live year after year, 
and never once attempt to study her 
wonders as they pass in daily review 
before them. 


The Volcanic Islands of 
Santorini. 


Waar can be more extraordinary to 
our common notions of things, than to 
behold the bottom of the sea rise up 
into a mountain above the water, and 
become so firm an island as to be able 
to resist the violence of the greatest 
storms? We know that subterraneous 
fires, when pent in a narrow passage, 
are able to raise up a mass of earth as 
large as an island ; but that this should 
be done in so regular a manner that the 
water of the sea should not be able to 
penetrate and extinguish those fires ; 
and, after having been extinguished, 
that the mass of earth should not fall 
down, or sink again with its own weight, 
but still-remain, in a manner, suspended 
over the great arch below ;—this ‘is 
more surprising than anything that has 
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been related of Mount Etna, Vesuvius, 
or any other volcano. 

A surprising feature of these subter- 
ranean fires is, that they are mostly sit- 
uated upon islands, or on the sea-coast. 
Iceland, for example, in the region of 
perpetual snows, flames with the fires of 
Hecla and other mountains, and is also 
noted for its boiling springs. Gounong- 
api, in the Banda group, has an active 
voleano ; and the pressure of the sub- 
marine fire is so great, that a mass of 
black basalt, of enormous dimensions, has 
been known to rise up into existence so 
gently that the inhabitants were not 
aware of what was going on till it was 
nearly done. 

A few years ago, on the coast of 
Sicily, an island, formed by volcanic 
action, sprung up in the presence of 
many spectators. The crews of various 
vessels, who witnessed the phenomenon, 
hastened with good-humored rivalry to 
plant their national flag upon the new- 
fledged bantam, but almost at the mo- 
ment of reaching it, or at all events 
shortly afterwards, their contentions as 
to priority of occupation were disposed 
of by the island quietly sinking down 
once more into the deep. The forma- 
tion of islands of this character, however, 
is generally attended with phenomena 
at once magnificent and awful; and, 
perhaps, nowhere have we more strik- 
ing exemplifications of this than in that 
little-known, but extraordinary group 
of islands in the Grecian Archipelago, 
ealled Santorini. 











The physical configuration of Thera 
(the chief of the group) is very re- 
markable. Its shape is that of a crescent, 
and is considered to be without a paral- 
lel, excepting it be the curiously formed 
island of Amsterdam in the Indian 
Ocean. The western or inner shores 
of Santorini present a series¢of frightful 
precipices, from 500 to 1200 feet in 
height, in the edges of which are the 
houses of the inhabitants. The inner 
shores of the opposite islands, Therasia 
and Aspronisi, exhibit a similar appear- 
ance. The three islands stand in a cir- 
cular form, and within them rolls the 
sea over the extinct crater of a vast 
voleano. Were the crater empty, the 
head would grow confused as from the 
heights of Santorini we gazed upon the 
vast abyss beneath, which is estimated 
as being at about 2449 feet deep. 

From the ocean crater, then, just al- 
luded to, three mountainous islands rear 
their heads, the highest of which is 
about 351 feet above the level of the 
sea. The date of the birth of the first 
island is doubtful; but that it is the 
offspring of the ocean crater seems cer- 
tain. ‘‘ Between Thera and Therasia,”’ 
says the ancient geographer, Strabo, 
‘flames rose out of the waves for four 
days, so that the whole sea boiled and 
blazed, and they gradually threw up an 
island, just as if it were raised by me- 
chanical means, composed of liquid 
masses.”’ This island appears to have 
received additions from volcanic agency 
at two distinct times, namely, A. D. 
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726 and 1457. It is called Paleo 
Kaimeni, or Old Burnt Island. 

A century rolled away after the last 
addition of Paleo Kaimeni, and the 
inhabitants of Santorini had - settled 
down. Their troubles were apparently 
at anend. As the succeeding genera- 
tions were listening, however, to the 
wondrous story of an island born in a 
day, and wishing, doubtless, that their 
own times might not be characterized 
by such awful convulsions, they were 
admonished, by the trembling of the 
earth beneath their feet, the discolored 
waves, and the subterranean thunder, 
that the war of elements had again 
begun. A second island showed its 
head above the surface of the ocean bed ; 
and its birth was attended by all those 
terrific circumstances of which they had 
been told by their fathers. The waters 
smoked — flames of fire were seen — 
clouds of ashes floated over the sea— 
rocks and stones were raised to the top 
of the waters, and remained there, form- 
ing themselves into a solid mass. They 
burned for a whole year. When their 
fears had subsided, the people examined 
the island, and, finding that it was not 
so large as its predecessor, they called it 
‘‘ Mikro Kaimeni,”’ Little Burnt Island. 

The year 1650 arrived, and ominous 
signs portended another volcanic erup- 
tion. Intense drought and unprece- 
dented calms, causing the suspension of 
the wind-mills on the island, occurred. 
As the year advanced, the houses 
rocked to and fro like ships in a tem- 
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pest. The sea turned green, announc- 
ing the fact that metals were in a state 
of solution ; flames rose up out of the 
water to a height of 18 feet, and were 
visible at a distance of six miles. 
Shortly afterwards there appeared a 
heap of white earth, like snow, and in 
the form of a bird’s-nest. At length an 
eruption took place, with a fearful 
crash ; streams of burning matter flowed 
down resembling liquid fire. The sea 
roared ; the earth shook; the air ap- 
peared on fire ; flames were emitted in 
torrents from the crater, accompanied 
with claps of thunder. Large pieces 
of rock, too, were ejected a distance of 
six miles. 

After so terrific an explosion it 
well might have been expected that 
Santorini would have rocked herself to 


rest. But no; in May, 1707, two 


slight shocks of an earthquake betokened 


that all was not quiet. The fires which 
water cannot quench were raging be- 
neath ; and the month had not. passed 
away, when there appeared floating on 
the sea what was supposed to be a 
wreck. In the hope of plunder, a party 
of seamen rowed towards it, but, to their 
utter astonishment, it was a mass of solid 
rock and white earth! They rowed 
quickly back, and soon the news was 
spread abroad. Curiosity prompted 
many, on the day following, to set out 
to inspect the island thus thrown up. 
They discovered oysters, together with 
sea hedgehogs, attached to the rocks ; 
and as there were no signs of smoke or 
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much delight stepped from rock to 
rock, gathering the oysters, and examin- 
ing the white soil, which cut like bread. 
But a movement took place, and the 
new-born island shook beneath their 
feet, rising up on one side and submerg- 
ing on the other. Affrighted, the 
people hastened to their boats. Large 
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eruption, the people apparently with | tants should flourish on a spot so 


un- 
favorably situated. Yet it is estimated 
that Santorini contains no less than 
14,380 inhabitants. Its towns have a 
singular appearance, built as they are 
on the sides of the cliffs, like so many 
eyries of birds of prey. As the voyager 
enters some of the harbors of the island, 
the houses tower above the masts of his 


pieces of rock were seen to rise and | vessel ; and at night he would hardly be 


fall in the ocean. The sea was green, 
then reddish, and then yellow, emitting 
sulphurous exhalations. 


of a mole-hill it had risen to the height 


of seventy or eighty feet. Shortly | 
afterwards the sea appeared like oil | 
ready to boil over, and continued bub- | 


bling and smoking for about a month. 
Jets of flame, resembling so many pro- 





The young | 
island continued to increase, but with- | 
out noise or violence, till from the size | 





aware of the presence of a town, were it 
not for the twinkling of lights along the 
cliff. The approaches to the towns are 
by zig-zag roads or stairs, cut in the 
rock, which are dizzy to tread. Those 
leading from the sea to Thera, it is con- 
sidered, would take a tolerable pedes- 
trian about twenty minutes in their 
ascent. The roadways are on the 
summit of cliffs, and the traveller would 
little think, as he journeyed, that he was 


digious sky-rockets, burst in the air. | riding over the heads of some hundreds 


Thunder rolled, clouds of ashes dark- 
ened the atmosphere, and fragments of 


red-hot rock flew about, composing a | 
dreadful artillery. At intervals, during | 
some months, these terrible phenomena | 


occurred with more or less violence, 
and it was not until three years had 


elapsed that the volcano became entirely | a mass of voleanic material. 
The new island was then | southern half is richly cultivated with a 


tranquil. 


| of individuals, 





were it not for the 
admonitory presence of chimneys now 
and then rising up on either side of his 
path. 

The north of the island is occupied in 
a great measure by three remarkable 
mountains, and is, generally speaking, 
The 


found to have assumed the shape of a | series of smiling vineyards, and forms 
cone perfectly white, and three hundred 
and fifty-one feet high. It is called 
New Burnt Island, and forms a useful 
harbor of refuge. 

It might have been deemed almost 
impossible that a community of inhabi- 


a pleasing contrast to the desolation of 
the former. The villages, with their 
white-washed buildings, spring up, as it 
were, out of a mass of vines. 

The Santoriniots, especially the vil- 
lagers, are described as robust in person, 
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tall, and stout; sober, chaste, fond of 
their country, and economical ; but 
dirty and slovenly in their persons, and 
more especially the women. Their 
chief diet is salt fish, herbs, and barley, 
bread or biscuit. They never eat new 
bread ; this arises from the expensive- 
ness of fuel, which has to be imported 
for their use; and hence the poor are 
said to bake no more than three times 
in the year; notwithstanding, the vil- 
lagers are generous, although in the 
towns but little courtesy is shown to the 
stranger by the inhabitants. A some- 
what extensive trade is carried on 
between Santorini and Russia. Wine 
is the principal article of export; tea, 
butter, oil, and caviare being those of 
import. The Santoriniots tread closely 
in the steps of their forefathers, and 
doubtless, if inquiry were made of them, 
they would, on the principle so deeply 
seated in the generality of mankind, 
state that they consider their own island, 
with all its disadvantages, to be the 
most agreeable country in the globe. 


Gentle Words. 


Use gentle words, for who can tell 
The blessings they impart ! 

How oft they fall (as manna fell) 
On some nigh-fainting heart ! 


In lonely wilds by light-winged birds 
Rare seeds have oft been sown; 

And hope has sprung from gentle words, 

Where only grief had grown. 








The Hungry Fox. 


A uunery fox once saw a hen pick- 
ing worms at the foot of a tree; he was 
going to throw himself upon it, when he 
heard the noise of a drum that was sus- 
pended from the tree, and saw that the 
branches, agitated by the violence of 
the wind, were moving. 


‘Qh! ho!” said Master Reynard,’ 


raising his head, ‘‘ are you there? I 
will be with you immediately, whoever 
you are. By the noise that you make, 
you must have more flesh than a hen; 
— that is a very common meal ; I have 
ate so much of it, that I have been sick 
of it this long while; but you shall 
make amends for the bad meals I have 
made ; I will find you very soon.”’ 

Having said this, he climbs upon the 
tree, and the hen runs away, very glad 
from having escaped imminent danger. 
The hungry fox seized his prey, and 
worked upon it with his claws and feet ; 
but what was his surprise, when he saw 
that the drum was hollow and empty, 
and that there was air in it instead of 
flesh! Fetching a deep sigh, — ‘‘ How 
unfortunate I am !”’ cried he, ‘‘ whata 
nice meal I have lost for this air, empti- 
ness and noise !”’ 


MORAL. 

The prudent man never quits the 

reality for appearance. That which 

makes the most noise, is not always the 
most solid, nor the most advantageous. 


Cowarpice is the mother of cruelty 
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A Malay Story. 


Soutu of Asia, on the fertile islands 
of the Indian Ocean, is found a numer- 
ous race of people, known as the Malay 
race. Our readers would enjoy them 
very little as neighbors. Few of them 
have become at all civilized, and their 
frequent intercourse and commerce with 
other nations have failed to raise them 
from a degrading barbarism. The 
country they inhabit abounds in valua- 
ble productions. The choicest spices 
and the richest fruits here grow in the 
richest profusion. Many of the pre- 
cious metals are obtained also. Among 
some of the islands the pearl fishery at- 
tracts great attention. The pearls are 
found in the pearl oysters, which are 
obtained by divers, who train themselves 





| to remain under water an astonishing 
length of time. 

The Malays, like the aborigines of 
‘our country, have often had their re- 
| vengeful feelings aroused by the short- 
sighted, selfish villany of those who 
traded with them. We remember see 
ing some weights, a number of years 
'ago, in a stere in Salem, Mass., which 
kad been used in buying pepper of 
these people. 

The weights were about one hundred 
pounds. A piece of iron connected 
| with the ring could be unscrewed, and 
twenty pounds of circular pieces of 
'metal taken out of the middle of the 


weight. 
The way the cheat was practised was 
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this: — When a vessel has anchored 
against a spice island, the weights, made 
as light as possible, are taken on shore 
and represented as weighing so much. 
Tried by the scales of the natives, they 
are found correct. Now the weights 
are taken on board ship again, the 
centres filled up, and the natives bring 
off their pepper in bags, which are 
weighed on board. Of course some 
twenty per cent. of the pepper is taken 
without giving an equivalent. 

The discovery of such a transaction 
would naturally make an_ intelligent 
Christian indignant. Are we to won- 
der, then, that a barbarous people med- 
itate revenge ? 

We made the acquaintance, some few 
years ago, of a worthy sea-captain, who 
had, from his youth, sailed to the East 
Indies. He knew these Malays well ; 


and, although he had always dealt with 
them honestly, he never felt sure of like 


treatment in return. They had been 
cheated and wronged, and seemed to 
feel justified in any piracy they dared 
engage in. 

Capt. D said, as a race, he 
thought them cowardly, but he had no- 
ticed the habit among them of chewing 
a quantity of opium whenever they 
wished to arouse their courage. 

One day, while anchored among 
their islands, a considerable number of 
these swarthy fellows came off to the ship 
in their boats. Capt. D., ever on the 
watch, observed they brought hardly 
pepper enough to warrant their coming. 


The captain suspected them of some 
evil design, at once, which he feared 
the more, as the men were then engaged 
in cleaning the muskets, and he was not 
able to make a good defence. Presently 
the Malays arranged themselves around 
the deck, standing two to each sailor. 
Two of the stoutest advanced towards 
the captain. They had all large knives 
at their waists, and Capt. D. saw they 
intended to massacre them all. He 
saw them thrust some opium into their 
mouths, and waited no longer. Seizing 
the two near him with desperate strength, 
he shouted to the crew to pitch them all 
overboard, and before the opium had 
affected them, or they had had time to 
draw their knives, they found them- 
selves floundering in the water. Jab- 
bering with their might and main, they 
scrambled into their boats, and rowed 
away to the shore. Capt. D. said he 
felt that he had escaped one great peril, 
but feared a greater. He believed the 
Malays would soon obtain reinforce- 
ments and return. Accordingly he lost 
no time in preparing to give them a 
warm reception. He had on board two 
short cannon. These were unlashed 
and heavily loaded. The muskets were 
soon put in order. These preparations 
had scarcely been made, when the shore 
seemed alive with the natives, who put 
off in great numbers to assail him. 
They rowed on with great vigor, and 
any but stout hearts would have been 
appalled at sight of so formidable an 
enemy. 
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Capt. D. watched their rapid ap- 
proach unmoved. After they had come 
quite near, he aimed one of the guns at 
the foremost boat and applied the 
match. The boat was completely rid- 
dled, and those of the natives not in- 
stantly killed, were left yelling in the 
water. As soon as the smoke cleared 
away, the other gun was discharged, and 
tore up a second canoe in like manner. 

The natives now became perfectly 
furious, and pressed on towards the 
ship. Capt. D. raked them again and 
again with grape. The men not en- 
gaged in loading the cannon kept up a 
constant discharge of firearms ; but, not- 
withstanding all this, a large number 
actually reached the side of the vessel, 
and attempted clambering up the sides, 
with their knives in their hands. Here 
the crew met them with cutlasses and 
pikes, and prevented their coming on 
board. 

At last, finding it impossible to over- 
power the vessel, the natives all with- 
drew. They had lost many lives, and 
retired, indignant and exasperated at 
our innocent countrymen. 

Strange that it is so everywhere ; that 
one whom another tries to injure, seems 
to become, by that act, a real and bitter 
enemy. 

That night the anchor was weighed, 
and the ship bore away to more friendly 
shores. Well had it been had she 
never returned here again. But the 
next year, another less prudent com- 


near these very islands, were all mur- 
dered, and their vessel taken. The 
United States government sent a man- 
of-war to obtain redress for the outrage. 
But no satisfaction could the officers 
receive. The guns of the ship were 
then brought to bear on the offending 
settlement, and their houses were felled 
about their ears, killing about two 
hundred of the inhabitants. 


The Rein-deer of Siberia. 


Ir any one species of animal is more 
abundant than another in Northern 
Siberia, it is certainly the rein-deer, 
which, for our convenience, may be 
classed into the wild and the tame ; the 
former being hunted, and the latter 
being used as a domestic animal by the 
nomadic tribes. The tame rein-deer 
are of invaluable service to these tribes, 
and constitute their principal wealth: a 
rich man owns a thousand or more of 
them. Their principal food is the moss 
with which the tundras abound, and 
they are set at perfect liberty to range 
these vast plains, and find their own 
food, which they do in winter by dig- 
ging up the snow with their hoofs. In 
winter, those of them that are employed 
are fed with frozen fish, on which they 
thrive well. They are trained to obey 
the call of their masters, who have only 
to cry out ‘‘ Hoohoo,” and the whole 
herd run in full gallop from all parts 
of the plain, with shy and timid looks, 


mander, and a new crew, venturing! to the tent, near which they stand in a 
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body, striking the snow with their 
hoofs. Those destined for the yoke are 
then caught by their antlers, and the 
rest are driven away. It is singular 
that they never offer the slightest resist- 
ance, which seems to prove an instinct- 
ive tendency in them to subjection. 
Even when let loose in the plains, they 
are never shy of strangers, but allow 
them to catch them, though they might 
use their huge antlers with fatal effect. 
The harness consists of a leathern girth, 
which is fastened round the deer’s body, 
immediately behind the fore-legs, from 
the under-part of which a single trace, 
passing between the hind legs, connects 
it with the runners of the sledge. For 
guiding them, no bit and bridle are 
used, the structure of their teeth, as of 
all ruminant animals, rendering the bit 
inapplicable ; nor, on the other hand, are 
they guided by the voice alone, as in 
the case of dogs, for there is a rein 
passing from the deer’s head to the 
driver’s hand, by the pulling and jerk- 
ing of which the driver’s will is notified 
to the animal. The rein, however, is 
attached neither to the antlers nor to 
the mouth, but by a ring to the girth, 
from which it passes through a head- 
board, which is placed before the antlers, 
and thence to the driver’s hand. Two 
or four of the animals are yoked abreast, 
but only one of them is reined, the 
others always following the direction of 
the reined one. ‘The driver carries a 


slender pole, about twelve feet long, 
terminating in a knob of horn, with 
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which he occasionally strikes the rein- 
deer. These animals travel with great 
speed, sometimes running a hundred 
and fifty miles a day for three or four 
days consecutively. After a smartrun, 
the deer are allowed to halt, in order to 
take breath, when they lie down before 
the sledge, and toss up the snow with 
their snouts, and eat it to cool them- 
selves. Sometimes, when hard run, the 
rein-deer falls to the ground through 
exhaustion or want of breath ; in which 
case its tongue is held out of its mouth 
for ten or fifteen minutes, when it 
frequently recovers ; but if it does not 
it soon dies. 

The wild rein-deer remains during 
the winter season in the forests of the 
south, in the thickest parts of which 
they seek for protection from the inten- 
sity of the cold, crowding together as 
closely as possible to gain a little warmth 
from each other, and standing quite 
motionless, as if deprived of life. But 
in summer they seek the northern 
plains, partly for the sake of the better 
pasture afforded by the moss, and partly 
because driven by the mosquitoes and 
other insects, which literally torment 
them to death. In the cold and open 
plains, they may be seen in troops of 
many thousands, sometimes flying from 
some enemy, sometimes leisurely graz- 
ing, and sometimes lying quietly in 
water, above which their antlers rise 
like the dry branches of a grove of trees. 
The hunters, on seeing them, are sure 
to give them chase ; but as arrows and 
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spears are the only weapons used in the 
chase, they seldom succeed in killing 
many ; and, as they run with incredible 
swiftness, it is next to impossible to kill 
them in flight. Some hunters employ 
trained dogs to drive the deer into the 
water, when they kill more in the act 
of swimming. But the grand chase is 
during the migrations of the rein-deer in 
spring and in autumn. In May these 
animals leave the forests ; the hunting, 
however, at this season is not nearly so 
valuable as in autumn, because in 
spring the deer is very thin and injured 
by insects, so that their flesh is fit only 
fordogs. The rich harvest is in August 
or September, when the rein-deer are 
returning from the plains to the forests. 
They are then well fed, fat, and the 
venison is excellent ; and as they have 
just acquired their winter coating, the 
fur is thick and warm. In good seasons 
the migrating body of deer consists of 
many thousands ; and though they are 
divided into herds of two or three 
hundred, yet the herds keep so close 
together that they seem to form one 
immense mass, extending over a vast 
area, far beyond the reach of vision. 
Slowly and majestically they move 
along, their broad antlers resembling a 
moving forest of leafless trees. The 
hunters attack them only while crossing 
broad rivers. As each separate herd 


approaches the river, they draw more 
closely together, and the leader of each 
herd, which is always a female of un- 
usual size and strength, advances for- 





ward, with head erect, and apparently 
reconnoitring and examining the locality. 
When the leader is satisfied, she enters 
the river, and the rest of the herd crowd 
after her, and the surface is soon covered 
with them. Then the hunters, who lie 
in their canoes concealed lower down 
the stream, rush from their hiding- 
places in their light boats, surround the 
deer, and delay their passage, while 
two or three chosen men, armed with 
spears, dash into the midst of the herd, 
and kill large numbers of them in an 
incredibly short time, or at least so 
wound them that if they reach the bank, 
itis only to fall into the hands of women 
and children. The adventure is by no 
means free from danger. To keep the 
light boats afloat among the dense crowd 
of the swimming deer, is no easy task. 
The males resist with their antlers and 
their hind legs, while the females try to 
upset the boat by getting their fore feet 
over the gunnel ; in which, if they suc- 
ceed, the hunter is lost, for it is hardly 
possible for him to extricate himself 
from the throng. Accidents, however, 
occur very rarely. A good hunter may 
kill a hundred or more deer in half an 
hour. When the herd is large, and is 
thrown into disorder, their antlers 
frequently become entangled with each 
other, thus rendering them unable to 
defend themselves, when the hunter’s 
work is much more speedily and easily 
dispatched. The whole scene of the 
chase. is of an intensely interesting 
nature. The throng, the confusion, the 
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noise of the antlers, the shouts of the 
men, the fright of the animals, the peril 


of the huntsmen, the applause of friends 


ashore, and the blood-stained water, all 
form a whole which none can picture 
who has not witnessed the scene. 


The Hippopotamus. 


SEVERAL months ago, in one of my 
sketches of natural history, I gave you 
a short account of this wonderful animal. 
No specimens have ever been exhibited 
in this country, as it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to catch them and carry them so 
far from their own country. The cut 
at the head of this article was drawn 
from a young hippopotamus, now on ex- 
hibition at the Zoological’ Gardens, in 
London, the first living one ever carried 
to England. 

This animal was captured in August, 


1849, on the island of Fobayseh, in 


the White Nile, about two thousand 
miles above Cairo, in Egypt. It was 
then very young. The mother was 
shot by the hunters, and her young one 
would have escaped, had it not been for 
the use of a boat-hook, by which, after 
inflicting a severe wound, it was se- 
cured. It was sent down the river to 
Cairo with the greatest care, by the 
order of high authorities, and thence 
sent to England in a steam-vessel, as a 
present to the queen. During its de- 
tention in Cairo, and while on its voy- 
age, milk formed the greater portion of 
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its food. Indeed, had no means been 
taken to furnish the great calf with 
twelve to twenty gallons of milk every 
day, the animal would have died. But 
several cows were sent along with it, 
which furnished it with food for the 
whole voyage. An Arab attended to its 
wants, slept by its side every night; 
and to this keeper the animal has be- 
come much attached. 

These animals are now confined 
chiefly to the large rivers and lakes of 
Africa, retiring to the interior as civili- 
zation drives them away from the coasts. 
They will lie for hours in their native 
haunts, wallowing in the muddy waters, 
or browsing the luxuriant herbage that 
borders the river. Their movements in 
the water resemble the rolling of a 
grampus at sea. They can rise and 
float upon the surface, with their noses 
stuck out of water, or sink instantane- 
ously to the bottom, with astonishing 
dexterity. 

Formerly, the hippopotamus tenanted 
the lower course of the Nile, where, at 
present, it is not found. The introduc- 
tion of fire-arms has, most likely, as in 
South Africa, driven it back to more 
inaccessible retreats, where it continues 
to be dreaded solely on account of its 
nocturnal ravages in cultivated lands. 
During these nightly visits, it treads 
down and destroys whole fields of rice 
and other crops. Along the banks of 


the Niger, in Temba River, Delagoa 
Bay, and in the great lake Tchad, 
these destructive animals, sought princi- 








pally for their ivory, are found in vast 
abundance. 


Wonders of Sound. 


Sounp goes much quicker in water — 
nearly four times as quick as in air, and 
in solids from ten to twenty times 
quicker ; so that, if you make a splash 
in the water at one end of a pond, the 
fish would hear you much sooner than 
a boy standing at the opposite side 
would do. 

Now, in order that you may under- 
stand how well solid bodies convey 
sounds, the next time you see a solid 
log of timber, not very knotty nor ir- 
regular in the grain, at the saw-mill or 
carpenter’s shop, set one of the boys to 
scratch at one end of it, and the rest of 
you go and listen at the other. Try 
the same on a block of stone, of mar- 
ble, ete. 

If you strike with a hammer on a solid 
wall at one end, and some of you go 
and fix your ears against the other, you 
will most likely hear the sound of the 
blow twice —the first going along the 
wall you may call the wall-wave, (coming 
more quickly, ) the second, a little after, 
through the air, coming with the air- 
wave. ‘Try if you can hear two reports 
of the same knock, by tapping with a 
hammer at the end of a log of wood — 
one along the wood, the other along the 
air. 

You have heard of the savages, who, 
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MICE POWER. 


when they think their enemies are near, 


structed that the common house mouse 


lie down on the ground, and, by apply-| is enabled to make atonement to society 


ing their ears to it, can judge of the 
distance, and hear sooner than through 
the air. There is also a way of ascer- 
taining the approach of a locomotive on 
a railroad, but I will not mention it, for 
it is never safe to be much in the range 
of these engines, except when they are 
before us. 

Did you ever hear what is called an 
echo ? 

Supposing you were to clap your 
hands violently together, that creates a 
wave in the air which carries the sound 
along with it; now, if this wave hap- 
pens to meet with a wall or a rock, or 
any obstacle in its way, it is checked 
and beat back, and so brings the sound 
with it a second time to our ear; and 
again, after passing you, if it met the 
same obstacle on the other side, it would 
be sent back again, and so strike your 
ear in passing and repassing, losing a 
little every time until it entirely died 
away. This would be called an echo ; 
people living in a flat country have not 
so many opportunities of observing it 
as those who inhabit a craggy and 
mountainous one like the Alps or 
Pyrenees. 


Mice Power. 


A GENTLEMAN in Kirkalda, Scotland, 
has trained a couple of mice, and in- 
vented machinery enabling them to 
spin cotton yarn. The work is so con- 


for past offences, by twisting twine, and 
reeling from 100 to 126 threads per day. 
To complete this the little pedestrian 
has to run ten and a half miles. A 
half-penny’s worth of oatmeal, at 15d. 
per peck, serves one of these treadwheel 
culprits for the long period of five 
weeks. In that time it makes 110 
threads per day. At this rate a mouse 
earns 7s. 6d. per annum. Take off 6d. 
for board, and 1s. for machinery, there 
will arise 6s. clear for every mouse an- 
nually. The mouse employer was going 
to make an application for the lease of 
an old empty house, which will hold 
ten thousand mouse-mills, sufficient room 
being left for keepers, and some hun- 
dreds of spectators. Allowing for rent, 
masters, interest, and machinery, there 
will be a balance of $10,000 per an- 
num. 


Meruinxs most of the philosophers 
and moralists haye run too much into 
extremes in praising entirely either 
solitude or public life: in the former, 
men generally grow useless by too much 
rest ; and, in the latter, are destroyed by 
too much precipitation : as waters lying 
still are apt to putrefy and are good for 
nothing, and running violently on do 
but the more mischief in their passage 
to others, and are lost and swallowed 
the sooner themselves. 
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Tury who take self-love for their | Customs of the Kirgis. 
guide, ride in the paths of partiality,on | Tye Kirgis are a wild nomade tribe, 
the horse of adulation, to the judge of | inhabiting the far interior of Siberia, 
falsehood ; but he who prefers the man-| whose manners accord well with their 
date of reason, rides on the way of prob- | mode of life. Time has brought with 
ability on the courser of prudence. | jt little civilization to them, though it 
His journey will then be as pleasing as | has softened some of their customs and 
the object of it — which is truth — shall | abolished others. They were wont, in 


be sure. 

| 

Human destiny is a nut of which life | 

is the shell, and reputation the kernel. | 

Crack it gently, and you enjoy its whole | 

value entire and at once. But open it | 
roughly, and ten to one you break the 

shell, or bruise the kernel, or reduce the | 

whole into one useless compound. 


Tue understanding is like the sun, 
which gives light and life to the whole 
intellectual world; but the memory, 
regarding those things only that are 
past, is like the moon, which is new and 
full, and has her wane by turns. 





Prupence, through’the ground of 
misery, cuts a river of patience, where the 
mind swims in boats of tranquillity along 
the streams of life, until she arrives at 
the haven of death, where all streams 
meet. 


Tunas themselves change less than 
our manner of looking at them. 


ancient times, to blind their captives ; 


to drink blood out of the skulls of their 
enemies ; and to take the skins of their 
dead foes, and apply them to a variety 
of purposes. These customs have been 
abandoned ; but others there are, scarcely 
less barbarous, which they still habitu- 
ally practise. 

For instance, they have a habit of 


| 
knocking Russian prisoners dexterously 


on the head, with a heavy instrument, 


x bi 
| in such a manner as to blunt their intel- 


lect, and render them less capable 
of effecting their escape. Another 
practice, which has been described by 
an eye-witness, is no less horrible. 
When they have caught a Russian 


| whom they wish to retain in servitude, 


they cut a deep flesh wound in the sole 
of his foot, towards the heel, and insert 
some horse-hair in it. This wound 
having healed, compels the Russian 
(who is habitually opposed to the habit 
of riding) to be constantly in the saddle, 
since the pain of walking is too great to 
endure. The maimed captive becomes, 
therefore, a confirmed equestrian. 

This practice reminds us of another, 
which prevails on the banks of the Koti 
river, in Borneo, where the wild and 
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warlike tribes inhabiting its banks, 
undertake expeditions into the far in- 
terior to catch some of the poor savages, 
whom they compel to navigate their 
canoes for them. The prisoner’s foot 
is cut off, and the stump inserted into 
a hollow piece of bamboo, filled with 
hot melted dammar or rosin, so that the 
wretched captive is incapacitated for- 
ever from any other labor save that of 
paddling a boat. 


——— ee 


Chat with Readers and Cor- 
respondents. 


I nap a Valentine the other day! 
Yes, as true as you are alive, old Mark 
Forrester had a real gilt-edged, rose- 
tinted, Valentine, done up in such a 
neat, cosey envelope as fairly put him 
in mind of old times. Well, wonders 
will never cease. When my good- 
natured little friends send me a bag of 
walnuts, or a large pumpkin, or a box 
of maple gugar, (by the way, it is about 
maple sugar time!) I say, when my 
friends send me such things, I very 
well know of a good use to put them to. 
But the Valentine put me all aback, as 
the sailors say ; and, at first, I could not 
believe it was intended for me. But 
there it was, as plain as A B C, “To 
Mark Forrester, Esquire,’ so, after a 
while, I ventured to open it. There 
was no name signed to it, and it was not 
marked ‘‘ confidential,’’ so I think I 
must print it for my readers. When 
any one has a real good thing, I think 


it is not hardly fair to keep it all to one’s 
self. So here it is: 


It seems to be Valentine’s day, Mr. F., 
And I thought I would send one to you; 
°T will not be of love, of ten thousand the 
chief, 
But of friendship, both steadfast and true. 


And first, let me tell you, I take your nice 
book, 
It serves to beguile many an hour; 
And while o’er its pages I eagerly look, 
I mind neither sunshine nor shower. 


But, dear Mr. Forrester, only to think, 
Not a Valentine yet have I had, — 
Not even a plain one, written with ink; 

Do you not think it’s really too bad? 


And now, Mr. F., I must bid you good-by, 
I’m afraid you ’Il not read this with pleas- 
ure; 
Your Magazines lately have grown rather 
shy ;— 
Ill write you again when I ’ve leisure. 


C. 


Thank you, MissC. Perhaps, if you 
ever visit me, you will find that I re- 


member your Valentine. 

One more correct answer was re- 
ceived to the money puzzle, after the 
last number was in press. JOSEPHINE 
is entitled to the merit of being placed 
with the successful competitors, making 
SEVEN in all. 

‘Fair Play’’ writes me a letter from 
B , Mass., from which I make the 
following extract. 


My DEAR Sir :— 

Allow me, with all due respect to you, and 
admiration for your very interesting Maga- 
zine, to say that your puzzle in the January 
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number, to remove the coin from under the 
tumbler without moving the glass or 
table-cloth, was a puzzle indeed, and still 
remains one with me, notwithstanding your 
answer in the March number, of scratching 
the table-cloth to make it spring back from 
under the glass. Before your answer came, 
[I was confident it could not be done, as stated 
in the Magazine, &c. 


Now, if my good friend will put on a | 


pair of spectacles, and look at the puzzle 
as given in the Magazine, he will see 
that nothing is said about not ‘‘ moving” 
the table-cloth! ‘‘ Neither the ¢adle, 
the tumbler, nor the half-dollars, are to 
be moved in the slightest degree.” 
These are the words used. But no- 
where has it been said that the table- 
cloth must not be moved. It was for- 
bidden to ‘‘take up”’ the cloth, or to 
‘* pull it about ;’’ but, after trying the 
experiment fairly, I don’t think any one 
would call the slight scratching neces- 
sary to remove the coin, infringing upon 
these rules. Again, my friend makes 
another mistake. He says, in his letter 
above, that the answer in the March 
number was scratching the cloth to 
make it spring back from under the 
glass. This was not so. The cloth 
does not spring back from under the 
glass, but from under the coin, and 
that makes it move slowly towards your 
finger. The cloth under the half-dol- 
lars does not move at all. I trust that 
my correspondent will acknowledge that 
the answer given was a correct and 
proper one. 





ceived. We will talk about his answer 
to the prize puzzle in the next number. 


Boston, March 10, 1851. 
Mr. ForREsTER : — 

At last the much-wished-for answer to the 
money puzzle has arrived, and our curiosity 
is gratified. You said you expected we 
would wonder why we had not thought of it 
before; but really, Mr. Forrester, I do not 
believe I ever should have guessed it. Yet, 
Iam a true Yankee, and I love the name, 
and feel quite proud of Yankee smartness, 
and Yankee ingenuity. In this case, how- 
ever, I must confess I have not showed my 
origin. The puzzle has certainly served asa 
great source of amusement, not only to your 
subscribers, but to older persons, who have 
become quite interested in your book. I see 
you intend to give us plenty of head-work. 
That ’s right; and this time I have deter- 
mined not to give up, or leave the field, until 


the victory is won. 
* * * * * * 


I have said that I am fond of puzzles, and 
I wish to show you that, though I gave up 
last month, yet that I do sometimes suc- 
ceed. No one answered the puzzle by M. 
D. R., in the February number. Perhaps I 
can give it to you. 


A good reason why 
A hypocrite sly 
Can better descry, 
Than you, sir, or I, 
On how many toes 
A pussy-cat goes, — 
Is that a hypocrite neat 
Can best counterfeit, (count her feet,) 
And so, I suppose, 
Can best count her toes. 
The answer to Charade No. 1, is Ay, and 
to the Riddle, Soap-bubbdle. 
March has really come upon us, — cold, 
blustering March, — and we can hardly re- 


The following letter is cordially re- | alize that winter has departed, and that this 
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is spring. I shall miss the long winter even- 
ings, when we all gathered so coseyly around 
a cheerful fire, with the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine among us, from which we read by 
turns, or put our wits to work to answer 
some hard question. *Tis true they have 
not altogether left us, but they are passing 
gradually away, so slowly that we are not 
aware of their flight, until we look back upon 
those that have gone, and contrast them with 
the present. 

How delightful it must be for you to hear 
so constantly from so many of your sub- 
scribers! Though we have not seen you, we 
feel already acquainted with you, as we are 
brought into such close communication by 
means of the Magazine. There seems to be 
a bond between us, and we surely owe you 
our grateful thanks for your endeavors to 
interest and amuse us. 

I hope my solution is correct, Mr. Forres- 
ter. If it be not, I must rest contented that 
I have earnestly tried; and if I have failed, 
there is a greater chance for some more for- 
tunate Yankee than 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR. 
Dear Mr. FoRRESTER : — 

I send you the answers to some of your 
puzzles and enigmas, which I have had much 
pleasure in studying out. I cannot see why 
I can’t tell how many toes a pussy-cat has 
got, as well as any hypocrite, ever so sly. 
The estimable qualities are A WISE MIND, A 
GOOD HEART, A MEEK TONGUE. Puzzle No. 2 
is the Boys’ anp Grris’ MAGAZzIne. 

Charade No. 1 is matrimony. It is, in- 
deed, very united. Does Anna live in that 
state? The ten-cent puzzle I give up. 

A. 8. of W. 


Anna is called for! She must let us 


know all about it at once. 
The puzzle sent in by E. A. L. is 
very good, but I am afraid too difficult. 





However, I will keep it for the present. 
The letters from S. B. F., —W. S. 
G.,— Maria C. R.,— Josephine, — 
Maria, C. D.,— Laura, —M. E. B., 
and many others are received. Most 
of the answers were correct. I was 
sorry Isabella did not succeed in getting 
the answer to the ten-cent puzzle. At 
any rate she deserves success. 

The puzzle sent in by Cola di Rienzi 
is very good, but easy. I have one 
very similar, but somewhat harder, now 
in preparation, and shall publish it 
soon. 


SOLUTIONS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN MARCH 
NUMBER. 


1. Prize puzzle.—Answer in May number. 

2. Puzzle by Arthur. — Place the figures 
thus : — 992. 

1, Charade. — 1y. 

2. Charade. — Wheat, heat, eat. 


Riddle.— Soap-bubble. jf 


NEW PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, Xe. 


PUZZLE. — 1. 


A boy was sent, by a farmer, with nine 
geese to sell to a gentleman; and he carried 
the following memorandum : — 


TX. geese, at 10 cents apiece. 


On his way he lost three of the geese, and, 
to make all appear right to the gentleman, 
he altered the memorandum by adding one 
letter. How did he do it? 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. —BY LINA. 


I am composed of 33 letters. 
My 15, 13, 14, 21, 19, 23, 5, 18, is a river 
in the United States. 
My 14, 12, 31, 29, 24, 22, is a county in 
Ohio. 
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My 6, 7, 24, 19, 20, is a city in Illinois. 3. 
My 25, 10, 30, 30, is a county in Georgia. 
My 24, 16, 28, is a river in North Carolina. 
My 2, 7, 31, 33, 21, is a mountain in North 
America. 

My 1, 17, 4, 4, 3, is a river in Kentucky. 
My 9, 25, 18, 11, 4, is a river in Europe. 
My 8, 23, 30, 24, 29, 32, is a county in Il- 


Remove one letter, and you’ll hear 
Me when attention claims your ear; 
Remove another, and you ’II find 

I once took in all human kind. 

But of my whole let all beware, 
For oft I prove a dreadful snare. 


linois. 
My 27, 26, 24, 19, 20, is a town in Massa- | TRANSPOSITIONS. 
chusetts. | 4. TIPPOOMSUAH—An animal which 


My 2% 9. 32. is a territory in Nor 
My 22, 6,4, 1, 19, 32, is a territory in North | frequents the large rivers of Africa; when 


America. 
. | full grown it will weigh 4,500 pounds. 
My whole was the name and place of resi- | B 6 I 


dence of a distinguished officer in the | 2. DRAAMELOPEC. — This is a native 
American Revolution. | of the African continent. It is gentle in its 
| temper, but, when attacked, the rapid strokes 
| of both fore and hind feet teach even the 


| lion to beware of attacking it. 


When winter comes, with snow and ice, | 


My first you ’re sure to find; 


CHARADES.—l. 


3. RAAKOONG. — This animal, which 


My second on its bosom bears is about the size of a large sheep, is found ~ 
The races of mankind. | only in New Holland; its flesh is much es- 
And if my whole you e’er should view, | teemed, and is said to have the flavor of the 
My second you will see | finest venison. 
Beneath my first’s all-powerful sway, | 
And cold enough you "Il be. | 4, ZEEGALL — The well-known emblem 
of maiden beauty —in the elastic lightness 
2. | of its bound, the graceful symmetry of its 
y | figure, and the soft lustre of its full hazel 
My first you will find eye. 
In the clear vaulted sky, 
In the deep roaring ocean, 5. NEELOPAT. —The body of this ani- 
Or the maid’s sparkling eye. mal is slightly and elegantly formed; in 
| manners it is gentle and peaceable, but at 
In a town, or a village, | the same time, wild, timid, and easily 
My second you “Il hear; | scared. 
Oft tends it to sadden, 
And oft does it cheer. 6. LOFFUBA.—This animal is found 
nowhere but in the extra-tropical climate of 
: My whole you will find South Africa; he is fierce and easily irri- 
In a garden, or field; tated, and when wounded, rushes towards 
Though it charms the eye, his object with blind fury, roaring terribly, 


No fragrance ’t will yield. and bearing down all before him. 





Jamie Watson. 


My pear Frrenp Mark : — 

Do you remember the boy that Mas- 
ter Hosmer so often selected to hear the 
primer class read and spell? Have you 
forgotten the straight back and manly 
bearing of Jamie Watson, the little 
friendless orphan, that the Scotch farmer 
brought to this country? If so, look at 
my sketch above. 

Jamie was a favorite with us all at 
school. His manner was so kind, his 
voice so gentle; he was so willing al- 

VOL. VII. 9 





ways, so ready to oblige others, that we 
all thought better of Scotland for his 
coming among us. The girls delighted 
to cluster around him, and hear him 
talk about his native land. The little 
brogue he spoke with seemed to add to 
the interest of his conversation. He 
often finished with allusions to the 
breaking up of his home, the death of 
his father and mother, suddenly cut 
down by a malignant fever, which raged 
in the parish ; and then to his only sis- 
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ter being taken to an uncle’s home. 
The farmer, living near, whose horses 
he had often rode to the bright beck to 
water, took him to live with him as his 
own child. 

At another time he told us about his 
master leaving for this country. He 
decided to remain with so good a friend. 
Honest John Brodie said to him, “If 
ye dinna will leave for the States I will 
seek for a good laird to care for ye 
safely, but if ye go wid us, Jamie, ye 
an’ Mary shall a’ fare the same.” 

Jamie came. The last evening with 
his sister he spent seated by the graves 
of their parents. It was a sore trial to 
him to bid his sister farewell. He as- 
sured her, if their lives were spared, she 
should see him again. The emigrant’s 
family found a home in our neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Brodie bought a snug farm, 
and having brought most of his farming 
implements with him, he at once entered 
upon its improvement and cultivation. 

Many a party have I been one of to 
go down to the worthy Scotchman’s to 
have a chat with Jamie. After his 
work was done, he would sit on a log 
by the side of the yard, and entertain 
us for an hour. The girls always 
begged him to recite or sing a ballad, 
which, if it would please them, he said 
he was willing to do. 

I remember once finding a letter for 
him at the village post-office. ~ It had a 
foreign mark, and I lost no time in tak- 


ing it to him. I knew how often he | 


how welcome any news would be to him 
from his sister. As I approached the 
spot where Mr. Brodie was resting his 
team, harnessed in true old country 
style, I saw Jamie sitting upon the fur- 
row. His little dog Skip was frolicking 
at his side. The letter in my hand 
caught the honest yeoman’s eye, and no 
sooner had I spoken the words, “‘a 
letter from Scotland,’’ than Jamie 
sprang up with a shout that made black 
Dick raise his head and look round, 
while Skip bounded away as if his 
young master were going crazy. 

It was a pretty rural scene which I 
disturbed. You have it all above. 

Time passed on, and Jamie became 
interested in the improvements which 
Mr. Brodie was making. His hands 
were the most active in taking down the 
old barn and preparing the capacious 
cellar for a more convenient structure. 

He measured the distance to a spring 
which he discovered in the vicinity, and 
persuaded Mr. Brodie to have a pipe 
put down to bring good water right into 
the stables. Jamie’s knowledge, which 
he had industriously gathered at our 
school, was worth a good deal to his 
patron and friend now. Quick at fig- 
ures, and possessed of a remarkable 
judgment, for one of his years, his sug- 
gestions were invariably respected. 

This season the barn was finished. 
At its completion the young folks of 
our neighborhood were invited to its 
‘‘ dedication.”” We all went, and had 


-thought of friends across the seas, and'a merry time. The old farmer brought 
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out his bagpipe and played several of 
the beautiful airs of his country. Mary 
sang a touching melody with her father’s 
accompaniment. After a time it was 
proposed to dance upon the clean long 
floor. Jamie and Mary first led off—a 
graceful pair — warmly applauded by 
us all. 

That was a pleasant party, long to be 
remembered. The gude wife did her 
utmost to make us happy, and provided 
a most liberal ‘‘ cheer.” 

The next spring my young neighbor 
stopped at my door and asked me to go 
with him to A., to select a hundred 
apple-trees. I readily consented, and 
soon was hearing his plans. He told 
me Mr. Brodie had given him an acre 
of land, and a compost heap to spread 
on it, and that he had decided to take 
his savings and buy some trees to have 
growing on it, and have a young orchard 
like mine. 

Arrived at the nursery, Jamie was 
surprised at the number of the young 
trees growing there. ‘‘ Why can’t I 
have a nursery, too?”’ he said. ‘‘ There 
is nothing easier,”’ I told him. 

We soon met the proprietor, and 
Jamie concluded to buy but fifty trees 
this time, and try his luck at raising 
them himself. We selected some thrifty 
trees from the driest soil of the nursery. 
While the good-natured nursery-man 
was digging them up, he frankly told 
Jamie all about the business. The 
young foreigner heard every word, and 


thanked the man for his information. 





When we had got about home, Ja- 
mie said he would venture to ask an- 
other favor of me; if I would assist him 
and the hired man about setting them. 
I did; and Jamie came two days after- 
wards and worked for me as long in 
return. 

The trees grew, and so did Jamie. 
They became larger and he stronger. 
It was a little close that the passer-by 
always looked upon Jamie’s acre. The 
trees were in straight rows, with fair, low- 
spreading tops and trunks, as smooth as 
if they had been washed. Indeed, they 
had been, for Jamie had often, with 
some old soap-suds, and a coarse rag, 
scrubbed them heartily. Something 
else, too, had he done which made them 
so thrifty. A liberal supply of rich, 
well-rotted matter from the yard had 
been annually placed around the roots, 
and then well spaded in. No grass or 
weeds were ever allowed to draw from 
the soil what the trees needed. And 
so Jamie’s trees grew. How could 
they help it? 

I should have said that Jamie, the 
next November after the tree-setting, 
got some apple pomace from the cider- 
mill, and sowed it in drills in the little 
spot of mellow earth he had had for a 
garden. The next spring, the earliest 
warm days caused a multitude of little 
trees to spring up, which afforded him 
great delight. The following autumn 
he transplanted the seedlings, now fif 
teen inches high, into a larger spot, set 
ting them a foot apart, in straight rows. 
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Jamie now had something of a nursery. 
The little trees were carefully tended 
in this situation for two summers. The 
second autumn Jamie was seen for a 
week stooping down doing something 
about the roots. The boys from the 
road saw him using a peculiar knife. 
They saw him make a little incision, 
and then slip in a little bud, or some- 
thing of the sort, which he took care to 
fasten, or, as they thought, conceal, by 
winding it all about with strips of bass 
matting. 

Some of the youngest, on their way 
to school the next spring, again saw 
Jamie stooping down and cutting off 
the strings, and then, with few excep- 
tions, cut off the whole of the top down 
to the bud, that was now alive, and soon 
to sprout out, and become a noble 
** Baldwin,”’ or ‘‘ Nonesuch.”” Mar- 
vellous this all to them. 

Jamie’s good success encouraged him 
to go deeper, — yes, literally, — deeper 
into tree-raising, and deeper into the 


soil with loosening tools. Not a super- | joy 


ficial cultivator was our young hero. 
The acre was his mine, and its treasures 
were to be available only by the most 
perfect cultivation. By the time he 
was twenty-one, the acre was all in 
thorough tillage. The trees, set four 
years before, had blossomed. The 
spaces between them were all occupied 
by rows of young nursery-trees, of dif- 
ferent sizes. He had planted quince- 
trees, and pear-trees, which looked 


7 


finely. A row of currant bushes, also 
promised rich fruit in their season. 

He did not spend his whole time 
here, nor need he. His master’s kind- 
ness was never forgotten, and all the 
assistance he would receive was freely 
given. When the neighbors spoke to 
John about the good start he had given 
his young friend, — 

** Aweel,” he would say, ‘he’s a 
douce lad, and will pay me some time, 
if he has not now.” 

The sale of trees from the nursery at 
last became a considerable income to 
our old school-fellow. There was some 
speculation when a large square was 
made quite clear in the front of his lot, 
on the road, and a cellar dug. In due 
time a neat cottage stood upon the walls, 
which was soon occupied by Jamie and 
Mary, —she who had been to him a 
friend, faithful and true, — in a new, and 
and dearer relation. The sister whom 
he had never forgotten, and had sent 
for, arrived at this season to add to their 


Industry and frugality enabled them 
to realize many of their bright hopes in 
the happy years that followed. 
And so ends a reminiscence by 
Unoxe Hawrnorne. 


Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune, for character is fate. — Chinese 
Proverb. 
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‘T sat eat the daisy,’’ said Toddle, 
‘‘for there is honey in its cup.’ But 
Looly kept fast hold the little hand, 
and whispered, — 

“Tt is only a dew-drop, my darling; 
will you spoil the daisy for a dew- 
drop ?”’ 

“Suppose it was honey,’’ answered 
Willie, the wise boy, ‘can’t we feel 
that a flower is sweet, without putting 
it into our mouths?’ 

‘“* Away down in that cottage beyond 
the tree,”’ replied Serena, who was sit- 
ting upon the grass, ‘‘there is a poor 
sick girl. All winter she has laid upon 
the bed, and seen only the clear ice 
gathering in long icicles on her window- 
sash, or the driving snow darkening its 
panes of glass. Yesterday I carried 





DEW-—DROP AND DAISY—CUP. 


Dew-drop and Daisy-cup. 





her a bunch of daisies.. She took them 
into her pale hands, and almost cried 
for joy. She said, ‘They are so 
sweet.’ ”’ 

‘That ’s coz there’s honey in their 
cup,’ said Toddle, as she tore off the 
bright leaves, and lapped up the dew- 
drops. 

‘<No,’’ answered Serena, ‘‘ the sick 
girl’s spirit felt that they were sweet. 
She would not spoil the pretty flowers 
by drinking the honey-dew from their 
cups. She had them placed in a pitch- 
er of water, and her spirit kept saying 
they were sweet.”’ 

‘So my spirit say they sweet,”’ said 
Toddle, as she gobbled down another 
daisy-cup, leaves and all. 


Willie, the wise boy, shook his head. 
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He doubted whether Toddle had any 
spirit as yet; ‘‘for,” said he, ‘the 
little cannibal must eat everything be- 
fore she can tell what is sweet.” 


Frrenp Mark : — 

You tell me I must send you an arti- 
cle, if but a short one, for the May 
number of your Magazine. You know 
all are heirs to human ills, and that I 
have received a measure of my inheri- 
tance. I had concluded to give your 
young folks the go-by this month, and 
have something for them by another. 
But you send me word that the little 
science which my poor brain has treas- 
ured, is welcome to your readers; and 
that you beg for more. I told you I 
should only promise an occasional arti- 
cle. You remember that, don’t you? 
I’m not so fresh as when we were 
‘captains’? of that famous spelling- 
school, that evening in the old school- 
house ! 

But for no other company than such 
as you tell me your gracious young 
friends are, should I attempt picturing 
how our teacher improved a short time 
another day, and told us all what now 


I Remember. 


** You have all thought of the sub- 
ject which we selected yesterday,’’ he 
began, ‘and now, What is glass for? 
The second class may answer.”’ 

Several sprang up to reply. 








‘* Well, Mary.”’ 

‘Tt lets in the light and keeps out 
the cold, sir.”’ 

‘* Very well. The next.” 

‘‘Father’s watch has a glass face, 
through which I can look and see the 
hands go.” 

“The next.”’ 

“Tt is good to make a prism of,” 
said one who had not forgotten the day 
of colors. 

** Another.”’ 

‘‘Tumblers are made of glass, and 
lamps, and pitchers, and bottles, and 
many other things used in the house.” 

‘* Mirrors are made of glass.”’ 

‘Do you know what is on the back 
of your looking-glasses, James ?”’ 

‘No, sir.”’ 

‘‘ A mixture of tin and quicksilver, 
nicely put on, so that no air can remain 
between the metal and the glass. 

‘But go on. Who knows another 
use for glass ?”’ 

‘*My cousin Levi has a glass eye 
which he got in Boston,’’ said one of 
the boys, ‘‘and it looks so much like 
the other that folks don’t mind that he 
has ever lost one.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you don’t mean that he 
can see with it, do you, Newton?” 

‘¢Oh! no, sir.”’ 

‘‘T guess grandmother could n’t hear 
me read without her glass spectacles,” 
said a little girl. 

“T’ve got a sun-glass, sir, which 
will heat like everything.”’ 

‘‘Can you think of any other uses, 
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children ? The first class may then an- 
swer.”” 

“Without glass we should not be 
able to examine the stars in the sky, 
which, by the power of the immense 
lenses used in telescopes, affords the 
lover of astronomy so much delight,”’ 
said Lyman. 

‘In the microscope, too, sir, we use 
this useful article. By its aid we can 
see the living animals in a drop of water, 
or the delicate construction of the leaves 
and flowers,’’ said Henry. 

‘*Your answers have been very 
promptly given, and now we will see 
how glass is made. Can any one tell 

‘“‘T saw a great pile of sand by the 
new glass-house, last summer, and a 
man said they used it in making 
glass.” 

“‘Didn’t he say mortar?’’ asked 
another. 

‘No, I’m sure he did n’t,”’ replied 
the other. 

‘‘T saw a lot of salt there, and a 
boy told me they used salt in making 
glass.”” 

“They both told you the truth,”’ 
said the teacher. ‘‘ Sand and salt are 
the principal ingredients of glass.’’ 

‘* But come,” said he, ‘‘I want you 
all to accompany me, in imagination, 
and we will peep into the great building 
where the wonderful process of changing 
these almost valueless and coarse mate- 
rials into graceful shapes and useful 
forms, is going on. 

‘“‘There, in the centre, is the great 
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furnace, whose chimney towers up s0 
high. Within the thick walls of the 
furnace are the pots containing the frit, 
as the melted mass is called, of which 
glass is made. There are openings 
through the sides, called boccas, where 
the workmen thrust in a tube of iron 
and draw out a portion of the frit, which 
adheres to the end. 

‘*Do you look in and see what an 
intense fire is raging. What can those 
men be made of, to approach, for a mo- 
ment, such a burning heat ? 

‘* Now the man holds his iron rod per- 
pendicularly, and the yielding, glowing 
mass extends downward. When of 
sufficient length, he gives it a roll on a 
smooth metal plate, and then blows 
through the tube. Now see the mass 
swell out like a bubble. He thrusts it 
into the bocca, and, drawing it out again, 
blows away as though his cheeks would 
burst. But they do not, and the globe 
now swells up finely. Another man 
now takes up a little frv¢ upon his pontil, 
and, applying it to th: part opposite to 
that on which it hangs, the first man 
drops a little water on to the glass near 
the end of his tube, and the fabric sep- 
arates from the blow-pipe, and is taken 
upon the pontil. It is now heated again 
and made to revolve with great rapidity. 
The yielding mass widens, opens at the 
mouth, and, finally, obeying the law of 
centrifugal force, expands to a perfect 
dise of equal thickness several feet in 
diameter. This is now an immense 
sheet of window-glass, and is carried 
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very carefully away to an oven, where 
it gradually cools, and is afterward cut 
with a diamond into any required size.”’ 

‘* But I should think, sir,’”’ said one, 
‘* that the globe, before it would expand 
so, would break in pieces.” 

‘“*So it would, if it were not tough 
and strong when in this soft and plia- 
ble state. It requires great care to keep 
the glass at a proper temperature, else 
nothing could be done.”’ 

**Is plate glass made in this man- 
ner ?”’ asked Lydia Howe. 

*‘It is not. Plate glass is cast ; and 
here I must not omit to tell you how 
this art was first discovered. Some 
three hundred years ago an artificer up- 
set a crucible of melted glass, which 
escaped from him by running under one 
of the flag-stones with which the place 
was paved. Upon removing the stone, 
the man was surprised to see a thick 
plate, cooled and smoothed by contact 
with the even surface of the flag-stone. 
The beautiful sheets for mirrors, and the 
gigantic panes in our city shop windows, 
are made in the following manner : — 

‘* A smooth metallic table is prepared, 
upon which the melted matter is to be 
poured. The tables were formerly made 
of copper, but iron slabs are found to 
answer equally well. The melted mat- 
ter is swung from the furnace in a ves- 
sel suspended on a crane. After being 


poured upon the table, from which it is 
prevented from escaping by an iron rim 
that surrounds it, the whole mass is 


spread and rolled smooth by a hollow 


copper cylinder passed over it. After 
it is sufficiently cool, it is placed in the 
cooling oven.” 

‘**How does it happen, sir,”’ said 
Lyman, ‘‘that some glasses give very 
imperfect reflections? We have one at 
home that has made me laugh many a 
time. In one place, if I look, I see 
my nose quite on one side of my face ; 
and another view gives to my chin a 
most frightful extension. Father never 
shaves by it; if he should, he would 
get his brush into his eyes, I am sure.” 

‘* We have a mate to Lyman’s at our 
house,” said Lucy. ‘‘ No matter how 
even the face before it; nothing but 
ugliness and distortion meet the eye.” 

‘* Which is very cruel,’ continued 
the master, quite amused; ‘‘for, on a 
fair, honest face, there should be no 
ugly reflection. 

‘‘'We shall see in the glass house, 
while the workmen are casting a plate, 
and after, until it is cooled considerably, 
that great care is taken to prevent the 
air being set in motion near. A dis- 
turbance of the air will ruffle the sur- 
face, and the plate is ruined. The 
most perfect quiet prevails, and with 
the utmost attention, only, can the 
splendid mirrors, which adorn the man- 
sions of the wealthy, be produced.”’ 

‘‘ How large a plate of glass can be 
east, sir, at once ?”’ 

“The British Plate Glass Company 
earry this art to the greatest perfection. 
They cast plates fifteen feet long, and 
nine feet wide. 
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‘Having now made you acquainted 
with the manufacture of window and 
plate glass,”” continued the teacher, 
‘‘we will see how lamps and bottles 
are made. ‘The process is similar, in its 
first steps, to that of making window 
glass. Some frit is taken out upon the 
blow-pipe, and rolled and blown out to 
a sufficient size, when it is changed on 
to the pontil, as already described. It 
is now heated again, and the pontil 
placed at a bench, where it is made to 
revolve rapidly. With an instrument, 
called a procello, the workman fashions 
the top and sides of the ductile material. 
To the surprise of the spectator, whose 
eye can hardly follow the rapid move- 
ments of the skilful workman, the but 
recently shapeless mass assumes a use- 
ful and beautiful form. A slight jar 
separates the bottle or decanter from the 
pontil, and it is removed to the cooling 
oven.” 

‘Are lamps blown out in this way, 
sir? I should like to know why they 
need to break apart so often,’’ asked 
Emeline, as if she had lately experi- 
enced some falling asunder of the ware ! 

‘Glass lamps are usually made in 
two parts. They are joined by melt- 
ing the extremities again, and putting 
them together. When there is an im- 
perfect union, the first jar is fatal, as 
Emeline has probably seen. 

‘“‘The different parts of a lamp are 
formed in moulds. The frit on the 
blow-pipe is introduced into a mould in 
two divisions, which are brought to- 


gether by a motion of the foot. The 
workman then blows through his tube, 
and soon the mould opens, showing a 
well-formed article of the desired shape 
and proportions. 

** We have only time to notice how 
watch crystals are made. The work- 
man at the furnace blows a sphere 
eight inches in diameter, weighing just 
twelye ounces. This is carried while 
hot to a second operator, who marks 
with a tool as many circles as the globe 
will yield. By now wetting the lines 
with water, the circles instantly crack 
and separate. To give them a desired 
convexity, they are again heated, and 
moulded then as readily as a dairy- 
woman would her butter.’’ 

No more this month from 
Unciz Hawrnorne. 


“Ah!” said a mischievous wag to a 
lady acquaintance of an aristocratic 
caste, ‘‘I perceive you have been learn- 
ing a trade.”’ 

‘Learning a trade!’’ replied the 
lady indignantly, “‘ you are very much 
mistaken.” 

‘Oh, I thought, by the looks of your 
cheeks, you had turned painter.” 


Tux liar, who possesseth the cour- 
age to mock Heaven in the face, will 
turn his back when he contendeth with 
men. 
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The Old Man and the Boys. 


BOYS. They break on the beach in their feathery 
Pease tell us a story, Old Man, Old Man, foam, 
As we sit on the shelving rock; Never minding the feeble and old. 


Where the spray dashes up from the mur- 


| 
muring sea, | OLD MAN. 
And drips from your snow-white locks. _| I know it full well, my boys, my boys, 
| But I heed not the dash of their spray; 
OLD MAN. I listen till night-fall, with eager delight, 
°*T is a weary dream, my boys, my boys, — To hear what they say, say, say. 


°*T is a faint, but a wearisome dream; 
The years of my life, which have glided away 
As glideth the leaf on the stream. 


Down deep in their depths they have hidden 
away, 
Four jewels I reckoned as mine; 
I have looked on the young, my boys, my | Four jewels, like you, my boys, my boys — 
boys, But that is a long, long time. 
But ’t is back on life’s journey afar, 
Since they climbed on my knee, my own, my 
own, 
And called me papa, papa. 


BOYS. 
Do they speak of your treasures, Old Man, 
Old Man? 
Do they tell of the ocean’s lone cave, — 
BOYS. Of coral and pearl, where they often-time 
Why wait by the waters, Old Man, Old Man? make, 
The billows are haughty and cold; For the young, a most beautiful grave? 
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OLD MAN. 

O, no! not this, my boys, my boys; 
But they tell me I’m old and gray; 
And then some things of a distant shore, 

At night-fall, they say, say, say. 


Life’s turbulent sea, my boys, my boys, 
The old man has well-nigh crossed ; 
On the bright ‘‘ land a-head,’’ they say, 
say, say, 
I shall find the four jewels I lost. 
Cousin Mary. 


The Horse and the Dog in 
Northern Siberia. 


Horses are never found along the 
northern coasts, which do not yield the 
means for their subsistence ; but in the 
south-eastern parts of North Siberia, in 
the provinces of Yakutsk and Okhotsk 
they are very extensively used for 
draught and for riding. There is a 
plant — a species of equisetum — which 
in these districts grows very abundantly 
on the sandy banks of rivers, and which 
yields to them very excellent food. 
The nature of the horse is well suited 
to the severity of the climate, and the 
comparative poverty of its food. They 
are of middle size, have a short, thick 
neck, and, in proportion to their size, 
are very strong-boned. The hair is long 
and rough, and commonly of a white or 
grayish color. They perform most labo- 
rious journeys, often of three months’ 
duration, with no other food than the 
half-withered grass, which they get up 
by scraping away the snow with their 
hoofs, and yet they are always in good 


condition, fat and strong. They are 
much longer-lived than our horses, and 
their teeth always remain undecayed to 
old age ; which some have attributed to 
their never being fed with hard corn, peas, 
and beans, but solely with soft grass. 
In the depth of winter, however, they 
seem to suffer at least as much as their 
drivers. The ice forms in the nostrils, 
and stops their breathing, which they in- 
timate by a distressed snort and a convul- 
sive shaking of the head ; when the driv- 
ers relieve them by taking out the pieces 
of ice. Their hoofs often burst from 
the effect of the cold, especially where 
they have to tread on frozen ground not 
covered with snow. The horse is the 
most valuable, if not the only animal of 
the Yakuts. Besides being salable, 
and earning by its labor money for the 
owner, his flesh is eaten, the skin is 
formed into clothing, and the mane and 
tail make nets for fishing. 

Of all the animals that live in the 
high north latitudes, none are more de- 
serving of notice than the dog. The 
companion of man in all climates, he 
here acts a part to which he is not ac- 
customed in more favored regions. Ne- 
cessity has taught the settled inhab- 
itants of northern countries to employ 
these comparatively weak animals for 
drawing sledges loaded with persons or 
with goods, and for considerable jour- 
neys. These northern dogs appear to 
belong to two different species, the one 
resembling the fox, and the other more 
like the wolf. The latter are the most 
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The Old Man and the Boys. 


BOYS. They break on the beach in their feathery 
Peask tell us a story, Old Man, Old Man, foam, 
As we sit on the shelving rock; Never minding the feeble and old. 
Where the spray dashes up from the mur- 
muring sea, OLD MAN. 
And drips from your snow-white locks. I know it full well, my boys, my boys, 
But I heed not the dash of their spray; 
OLD MAN. I listen till night-fall, with eager delight, 
°T is a weary dream, my boys, my boys, — To hear what they say, say, say. 


°*T is a faint, but a wearisome dream; 
The years of my life, which have glided away 
As glideth the leaf on the stream. 


Down deep in their depths they have hidden 
away, 
Four jewels I reckoned as mine; 
I have looked on the young, my boys, my | Four jewels, like you, my boys, my boys — 
boys, But that is a long, long time. 
But ’t is back on life’s journey afar, 


Since they climbed on my knee, my own, my BOTS. 
ube Do they speak of your treasures, Old Man, 
; Me ? 
And called me papa, papa. Old Man : 
Do they tell of the ocean’s lone cave, — 
BOYS. Of coral and pearl, where they often-time 
Why wait by the waters, Old Man, Old Man? make, 


The billows are haughty and cold; For the young, a most beautiful grave? 
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OLD MAN. 
O, no! not this, my boys, my boys; 
But they tell me I’m old and gray; 
And then some things of a distant shore, 
At night-fall, they say, say, say. 


Life’s turbulent sea, my boys, my boys, 
The old man has well-nigh crossed ; 
On the bright ‘‘land a-head,’’ they say, 
say, Say, 
I shall find the four jewels I lost. 
Cousin Mary. 


The Horse and the Dog in 
Northern Siberia. 


Horses are never found along the 
northern coasts, which do not yield the 
means for their subsistence ; but in the 
south-eastern parts of North Siberia, in 
the provinces of Yakutsk and Okhotsk 
they are very extensively used for 
draught and for riding. There is a 
plant — a species of equisetum — which 
in these districts grows very abundantly 
on the sandy banks of rivers, and which 
yields to them very excellent food. 
The nature of the horse is well suited 
to the severity of the climate, and the 
comparative poverty of its food. They 
are of middle size, have a short, thick 
neck, and, in proportion to their size, 
are very strong-boned. The hair is long 
and rough, and commonly of a white or 
grayish color. They perform most labo- 
rious journeys, often of three months’ 
duration, with no other food than the 
half-withered grass, which they get up 
by scraping away the snow with their 
hoofs, and yet they are always in good 


condition, fat and strong. They are 
much longer-lived than our horses, and 
their teeth always remain undecayed to 
old age ; which some have attributed to 
their never being fed with hard corn, peas, 
and beans, but solely with soft grass. 
In the depth of winter, however, they 
seem to suffer at least as much as their 
drivers. The ice forms in the nostrils, 
and stops their breathing, which they in- 
timate by a distressed snort and a convul- 
sive shaking of the head ; when the driy- 
ers relieve them by taking out the pieces 
of ice. Their hoofs often burst from 
the effect of the cold, especially where 
they have to tread on frozen ground not 
covered with snow. The horse is the 
most valuable, if not the only animal of 
the Yakuts. Besides being salable, 
and earning by its labor money for the 
owner, his flesh is eaten, the skin is 
formed into clothing, and the mane and 
tail make nets for fishing. 

Of all the animals that live in the 
high north latitudes, none are more de- 
serving of notice than the dog. The 
companion of man in all climates, he 
here acts a part to which he is not ac- 
customed in more favored regions. Ne- 
cessity has taught the settled inhab- 
itants of northern countries to employ 
these comparatively weak animals for 
drawing sledges loaded with persons or 
with goods, and for considerable jour- 
neys. These northern dogs appear to 
belong to two different species, the one 
resembling the fox, and the other more 
like the wolf. The latter are the most 
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common. They have long, pointed, 
projecting noses, sharp and upright, and 
long bushy tails; the hair is smooth, 
and the color various, — black, brown, 
white, and spotted. Their barking re- 
sembles the howling of a wolf. They 
vary in size ; but it is considered that a 
sledge dog should not be less than two 
feet and eight inches in height, and 
three feet and an inch in length. The 
males alone are employed in draught, 
and even these are never used in long 
journeys till they have attained the third 
year. They pass their lives in the open 
air, and subsist entirely on fish. Small 
out-houses or icy grottoes are often pro- 
vided, outside the tents, for sheltering 
them in extreme cold weather ; but they 
are more generally tethered in the open 
air, and bury themselves in the snow. 
In summer they dig holes in the ground, 
or lie immersed in water, to escape the 
mosquitoes; in winter they lie curled 
up in the snow, covering their noses 
with their bushy tails. Their voice is 
seldom heard above a growl at strangers, 
except early in the morning, when they 
regularly howl for their food. Much 
pains is taken in training them ; indeed, 
the feeding, training, driving, and guid- 
ing them are regarded as constituting a 
particular art, requiring much skill. 
When trained, the dogs yield implicit 
obedience to their master’s voice, by 
which mainly they are guided and con- 
trolled. The driver uses a sceptre, 


hung round with little bells or rattles, 
only for intimating his will to them by 


the sound of the bells, and never to 
touch them with it. When the driver 
calls for them they come up to him in- 
stantaneously, though with a visible re- 
luctance to be yoked. 

They are always harnessed two abreast, 
in a line, except by the settled Tchuktchi, 
who drive them four abreast. When 
yoked, and till the moment of departure, 
the entire train, which usually consists 
of from twelve to twenty dogs, have 
their eyes fixed on the driver, waiting 
for the word of command, which sets 
them at once in motion, all bounding 
and howling together, till the sledge has 
got into uniform motion; when they 
troll evenly, obeying punctually the in- 
structions of the charioteer, who uses no 
reins, but merely by his voice turning 
them to the right or to the left, hasten- 
ing them or bringing them to a dead 
stop. After a hard run, they are al- 
lowed to halt for a rest, when they are 
acute enough quietly to lie down on the 
snow, and are instantly fast asleep, till 
they are awoke by the rattle of the 
sceptre. The best trained dogs are 
used as leaders, and, as the quick and 
steady-going of the train and the safety 
of the traveller depend on the docility 
and sagacity of the leader, no pains is 
spared in their education, so that they 
may always obey their master’s voice, 
and not be tempted from their course 
by the scent of game. The manage- 
ment of the dogs, when they happen to 
come on the scent of game, is a matter 
of great difficulty ; sometimes the whole 
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team will start off, and no endeavors on 
the part of the driver can stop them. 
In such cases, the cleverness with which 
the well-trained leader tries to turn the 
other dogs from their pursuit is really 
extraordinary. If other devices fail, he 
will suddenly wheel round; and, by 
barking as if he had come on a new 
scent, induce the other dogs to follow 
him. In travelling across the tundras 
in dark nights, or when the extended 
plains are visited with impenetrable 
mists and storms and snow-tempests, 
when the traveller is in danger of losing 
his way and of perishing in the snow, 
he frequently owes his safety to a good 
leader. If the animal has ever been in 
the plain before and stopped with its 
master at the post-house, he is sure to 
bring the sledge to the place where the 
hut lies, perhaps, deeply buried in the 
snow, and, suddenly halting, will indi- 
eate significantly the spot where his 
master must dig. In the summer sea- 
son the dogs are used in towing boats 
up rivers; and it is no less curious to 
observe how implicitly they obey their 
master’s voice, either in halting or in 
changing the bank of the river. On 
hearing his command, they plunge into 
the water, draw the towing-line after 
them, swim after the boat to the oppo- 
site shore, and, on reaching it, replace 
themselves in order, and wait for the 
call to proceed. They are frequently 
used, in fowling and fishing excursions, 
to draw the loaded boats from one river 
or lake to another. A train of twelve 
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dogs will draw a ton’s weight at the 
rate of about seven miles an hour, and 
proceed with ease about fifty miles a 
day. When on the journey, they are 
not allowed any food till they arrive at 
the end of the day. When the cold is 
intense and the wind violent, the poor 
creatures appear to suffer much. To 
prevent their being frozen, the drivers 
are sometimes obliged to put clothing on 
their bodies, and a kind of boots on 
their feet, which greatly impede their 
running. In short, the dog forms the 
principal wealth of the settled inhabi- 
tants of all Northern Siberia, and is 
fully as useful and indispensable an ani- 
mal to them, as the tame reindeer is to 
the nomadic tribes, or the horse to Eu- 
ropeans. It was at one time proposed 
by the Russian government to prohibit 
the keeping of dogs, because of the 
amount of fish consumed by them ; for 
each dog is allowed ten or twelve her- 
rings a day, which are withdrawn from 
the food of the inhabitants ; but the pro- 
posal was rejected. When, as has 
sometimes happened, a great number of 
these useful animals have been carried 
off by a general mortality among them, 
the inhabitants are reduced to the most 
melancholy condition, and many perish 
by famine. The horse can never be 


substituted in place of the dog, even 
supposing he could bear the severity of 
the cold, because he cannot find suffi 
cient fodder ; besides which, the heavy 
horse would sink in the deep snow, over 
which the light dog can move swiftly. 
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The Happy Family. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tuere was an old house which for 
many years stood tenantless and quite 
alone ; for, in that part of the country, 
houses were ‘‘few, and far between.”’ 
In autumn, when the trees were casting 
their sere, yellow leaves, and the wind 
was beginning to pipe its mournful win- 
ter tunes, the old house looked like a 
sad widow in sable weeds. In winter 
time, few passed this lonely dwelling, 
for the road leading past its door, 





though called in summer the “ shortest 
cut,’’ was usually blocked up, and made 
quite impassable by the winter snows ; 
but spring, soft, sweet, spirited spring, 
seemed to love that old house better 
than others, for there it scattered the 
first early blossoms, and decked the 
trees with leaves and buds. And now 
people, going to the mill, began to de- 
light themselves with the ‘ shortest 
cut,”” for the road leading by the old 
house became dry, and tufted here and 
there with green grass, while as yet the 
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main road was but a slough of miry 
clay. It was a beautiful place in sum- 
mer. Many a fine apple-tree leaned 
over the wall and cast its delicious fruit 
along the mill road, while the fine old 
grove of walnut-trees gave a most de- 
lightful shade from summer heat. Yet 
for many years the house was tenant- 
less. ‘‘It is such a dismal place in 
winter,” said the town’s people, ‘no- 
body could think of living there ;’’ and 
the children, who in summer-time used to 
play in the orchard and garden of the 
old house, shuddered at the thought of 
spending a whole winter within its walls. 
Yet, many of us were in the habit, as 
we passed to and from school, of going 
stealthily to a little back window, creep- 
ing, and with noiseless step walking 
from room to room, wondering about 
the things that had happened there, — 
the voices of sorrow and voices of glee 
once echoing through those now deserted 
rooms. I can remember going there 
one evening with my cousins, Emma 
and Sammy. We found a toad squat- 
ting upon the hearth-stone, thus making 
himself quite at home in the old kitchen. 

*Squire Blake, who lived in a large 
house just beyond the mill, owned this 
place, and one day, in the month of 
June, it was rumored that a stranger 
had been to see him, and talked of buy- 
ing; but nothing more was said of the 
matter for several weeks. At last one 
morning, as we were going to school, a 
strange sight presented itself. The 
large front door of the old house, which 


for years had been solemnly closed, — 
blockaded in winter with mountain 
drifts of snow, and in summer wrapped 
in tall grass and rank weeds, — now 
stood cheerfully open, revealing the 
front entry with its winding stair-case 
and green walls. We ran to the end 
door ; that, too, was open, and the sun- 


shine was pouring in as if glad to make * 


acquaintance there. Two men were 
knocking the plastering from the walls 
and ceiling, while a tub of lime, with a 
trowel beside it, seemed waiting to 
repair these breaches. We peeped into 
another room, and there saw a man 
wearing a long, coarse apron, who was 
squeezing and patting a cake of putty. 
A window-sash was lying on the table 
beside him, and beside that a pile of 
new glass. 

It. was nearly school-time ; so we hur- 
ried, talking, as we went, on the proba- 
bility that some one was coming to live 
there, and wishing much to know 
how many children there would be, 
what their names, what their size, and 
how they were to make themselves 
happy in a place so lonely. 

From day to day we watched the 
progress of matters at the old house, 
and were pleased with the improvements 
there. The long tangled grass in the 
front yard was cut down, and the door 
made to open and shut like a hospitable 
door, not jumping back by fits, grinding 
the paint from the entry floor at every 
jump ; not moaning, and creaking, and 
screaming, as if in agony that anybody 
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should come in, but turning softly upon | out upon the main road, we met a coy- 
its hinges, as much as to say, ‘“‘ Walk in, | ered wagon, containing a gentleman and 
I am happy to see you.” And then | lady, four children, (two boys and two 
the windows seemed really to smile on | girls, ) a handsome dog, and a black and 
us as we passed along to school; for| wnite cat. The children seemed de- 
the sashes had been nicely painted, and | lighted with the cool, shady road, into 
the cracked panes of smoky glass, which | which they had turned, and just then 
had so long scowled at the sun, were | the mother pointed to the old house, the 
now taken away, and, in their place, | top of which was just seen through the 
nice clean glass was introduced, which | trees, at which the children clapped 
sparkled in the sunbeams, and welcomed | their hands, and laughed, but seeing us, 
them to the rooms within. checked themselves, and bowed politely. 
The paper upon the walls in the best | The father and mother, too, smiled on 
rooms, which, like the man in the house | us as we passed along, their pleasant 
that Jack built, was ‘‘ all tattered and | countenances confirming our former 
torn,’’ was now completely covered | good opinions. 
with a new, and, to us, beautiful pat- Our school was drawing to a close; 
tern, being roses, blooming, blooming, | for three months at a time devoted to 
blooming, from the ceiling to the floor, | teaching ‘‘the young idea how to shoot,” 
behind the door, up in the corners, and | was, in that place, considered all-suffi- 
we knew that they would bloom the | cient, and the middle of August usually 
whole year around. At last the old | found us thrown upon our own resources, 
house was completely refitted, and we | both for employment and amusement, 
discussed the propriety of calling it old | and as. ‘‘ going nutting’’ combines both, 
now. The doors were again closed, and | it is natural to suppose that we wished 
we waited impatiently for the family | to drive the trees in this business. 
whom we had never seen, of whom we | Many of us took King Frost’s business 
had heard nothing, but of whom we had | out of his hands, smashing the burrs 
formed a high opinion, judging, from the | before he had time to open them, and 
roses on the wall, the way in which the | were quite pleased with our own sagac- 
front door had been taught to behave | ity, albeit, the young nuts, whose nur- 
itself, and the windows also, that they | sery was thus forcibly entered, were 
were a family having some secret power, | always found too green for use. 
by the which they could be happy in an| It was on one of those days when 4 
out of the way place. company of us had quite wearied our- 
It had come to be nearly the last of | selves with this business, that we con- 
August, when, one day, as we were re- | cluded to visit the ‘‘ walnut grove,” that 
turning from school, and just coming! we might pass the old house, and see, 
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if possible, if those little strangers found 
anything todo. We were soon there, 
and, to our joy, saw all the children 
sitting in and about the door, reading 
to each other, as represented in the 
foregoing cut. They accosted us po- 
litely, invited us to enter, &c. ; but we 
told them that the nuts in Walnut grove 
were earlier than elsewhere, and we 
hoped to find some with open burrs. 
But Roscoe, the eldest boy, said that 
the time of nuts had not come as yet. 
‘‘You can go into the grove,”’ said he, 
‘and feed your minds, but you will 
find no nuts fit to put into your 
mouths.”’ 

We considered the boy as joking, 
but were mistaken in this matter, for 
he said to his brother and little sisters, 
‘Let us go into the grove with them, 
and see if we can’t find something to 
talk about.”’ 

We were scarcely there before a 
squirrel darted up a tree, and, sitting 
composedly down upon a branch, nib- 
bled away at something which he held 
in his fore-paws, all the while looking 
at us, as much as to say, ‘‘ You will 
excuse me if I proceed with my din- 
ner.” 

‘Do you know much about these 
little creatures ?’’ asked Roscoe, seat- 
ing himself upon a log, and turning to- 
wards my cousin Samuel. 

“T know,” replied Sammy, ‘“‘ that 
they are very mischievous. I have an 
uncle residing in the city, who is a den- 
tist; and once, when I visited him, he 

VOL. VII. 10 


had a tame squirrel, one of the most 
mischievous little fellows that I had ever 
seen. His favorite trick was waiting 
at the office door, and, at the first oppor- 
tunity, entering, seizing a box of teeth, 
and then, darting up three flights of 
stairs, he would send them in a shower 
from the upper to the lower floor.’’ 

We all laughed at this, and Roscoe 
told us of a squirrel that had been seen 
weighing nuts in each paw; the light 
ones he dropped in a heap at the foot 
of the tree, and, on examining this heap, 
it was found that none of the nuts were 
good. 

Robert, Roscoe’s brother, said that 
he had read of a squirrel reared by a 
gentleman in Edinburgh. It was kept 
in a box nailed against the wall. This 
box was wired in front like a cage, and 
a small opening at the end, where the 
squirrel could enter; from this opening 
a rope was suspended, which it ran up 
and down at pleasure, and, being very 
fond of its master, liked to get into his 
coat pocket, and thus accompany him in 
his walks. In these excursions he would 
peep out at the passengers, but never 
offer to leave his place until his master 
would gain the outskirts of the city ; 
then he would jump from the pocket, 
and climb the trees, but before the gen- 
tleman was out of sight, would scamper 
after him again, and jump into his curi- 
ous carriage. 

Lucy, one of the little sisters, said 
that there was a lady in England who 
taught a squirrel to crack nuts for her, 
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and hand her the kernels in his paws. 


She also taught him to count money ; 


and the little squirrel loved his mistress 
so well, that when she was sick he would 
lie still in his cage, refusing to do any- 
thing. 

Then Lily, the other little sister, 
told us that she read, in her ‘‘ Anecdotes 
of the Animal Kingdom,”’ of a Swede 
who was building a mill-dike, and found 
the house of a striped squirrel. It had 
four galleries; one of which was filled 
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emigrate in large numbers from one dis- 


trict to another. In crossing large riv- 











with fine white-oak acorns, another with 
corn, a third with walnuts, and the 
fourth contained about three quarts of 
nice chestnuts. 

‘“‘T hope,”’ said Samuel, ‘‘ that the 
Swede did not plunder this tidy little 
store ;’’ and we all expressed the same 
hope. 

Roscoe said that there were persons 
who acted towards the innocent little 
creature more cruelly than that. ‘‘ For,” 
said Roscoe, ‘‘ the squirrels sometimes 


ers, they use their tails for sails; they 


have frequently been seen crossing the 
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Niagara and Ohio rivers in this way. 
And there are people who can watch on 
the borders of these rivers, and kill the 
tired little emigrants when they reach 
the shore.” 

We all pronounced this practice very 
eruel. But as the sun was setting, we 
bade our new friends good-by ; and, as 
we looked back towards the house, saw 
Roscoe and Robert amusing themselves 
with their fine dog, whose name was 


Pero. 


Thou shalt not Steal. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


WILLOW CASTLE. 


WE left Mrs. L. where she had seated 
herself. It was upon a grave, the head- 
stone of which bore the name of Ellen, 
and one of the five graves occupying 
the small level plat in the rear of the 
house. 

‘‘T remember,”’ said Mrs. L., “‘ when 
this place, now deserted and lonely, was 
one of pleasant resort. That eastern 
room, where the last rays of the setting 
sun are now brightly lingering, was then 
known as the old people’s room. I 
often came here, on a summer afternoon, 
for a visit, but never went away without 
going to look at the white-haired couple 
who, from day to day, sat together in 
that eastern room. I was a small girl 
then, but have never forgotten the ven- 
eration with which I listened to the 





questions propounded by grandfather, 
(for that was the name by which he was 
familiarly known.) He always began 
with the ‘first man,’ and questioned us 
children down to Joseph, who was sold 
into Egypt, and to Moses, the babe in 
the bulrushes ; and the old lady, though 
she was ever knitting, knitting, always 
smiled at our right answers, calling us 
‘nice children.’ 

“The family with whom these old 
people lived were highly esteemed. The 
lady of the house was their only child ; 
but the comfort of their old age, their 
pride and joy, were their grandchildren, 
my little playfellows, Herbert and Ellen. 
I remember them now, as beautiful 
children. Ellen, frow infancy, was 
very frail, but extremely lovely. Her 
bert was a noble, healthy, generous boy, 


just such an one as the grandparents 


had buried, long years before. Herbert 
was to them as the lost one found, and 
loved as such. He was a boy to be 
loved ; others beside his doting kindred 
thought so, though others saw at last 
what, unfortunately, his parents and 
grandparents failed to see. 

‘*T have before said that Herbert was 
a generous boy ; he was remarkably so. 
It seemed scarcely necessary to ask a 
favor of him, we were so sure of ‘ Yes.’ 
It is no uncommon thing for children 
possessing a disposition so benevolent to 
imagine that every store-house and gar- 
ner is equally free and open to them. 
Such children should early be made to 
respect the rights of others, that they 
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may not mar the beautiful generosity of | ing a disposition which had grown with 


their natures. 

‘Herbert soon showed a disposition 
to take as well as to give; yet he sel- 
dom did this for his own gratification. 
He would scale high walls to gather a 
nice apple for a little schoolfellow, with- 
out once treating himself to a taste. In 
the same way, and for the same purpose, 
he was often found among the choice 
flowers of the neighboring gardens, until, 
at last, complaints were made to his 
parents and school teacher. It was said 
that a child could not see a rareripe 
peach, an early apple, or a nice bunch 


of grapes, with a desire to put such arti- 


‘ eles into his mouth, without Master Her- 
bert volunteering to obtain them, either 
‘by hook or by crook.’ It is to be re- 
gretted that his parents took but little 
notice of these complaints; sometipes 
saying, even in his presence, that the 
neighbors were very chary of their fruits 
and flowers ; that, for their own part, 
they were quite willing that people 
should go into their orchard and- gar- 
den, and help themselves. The school 
teacher, too, did not notice the matter 
as it should have been noticed. Her- 
bert was so good-natured and generous, 
that his friends seemed blind to the fatal 
tendency of one fault, so small in its 
beginning; but these plants of evil 
growth often shoot suddenly into mature 
strength. 

** Herbert grew to a young man, still 
idolized by his relatives, greatly beloved 
by his acquaintances, but still possess- 


his growth and strengthened with his 
strength, now a deep-rooted carelessness 
of his neighbors’ rights. Yet nobody 
would call the handsome, noble-spirited, 
generous young man a thief — not yet. 
Herbert, after a time, left his home, and 
became head clerk of a mercantile house 
in the city. About a year from this 
time, there were reports unfavorable to 
his character. The father left home 
suddenly, and was obliged, at a great 
sacrifice of property, to raise a large 
sum of money ; but the matter was at 
that time ‘hushed,’ on account of his 
youth, and the fact that he had perilled 
his reputation, not for himself, but for a 
friend ; lending money that was not his 
own. 
‘Shortly after this unhappy occur- 
rence, Herbert’s father died of fever, 
brought on by exposure, and anxiety on 
his son’s account. Ellen arid her mother, 
with the aged grandparents, were now 
left alone, but, with fondest hopes, still 
clinging to Herbert, as the staff of their 
stricken family. He was strongly urged 
to return home, but now, being in a lu- 
crative business, he preferred to remain 
until he could redeem the property sac- 
rificed on his account. This object was 
well-nigh gained ; his mother and sister 
were in daily waiting to greet his return, 
when they received a hurried letter, with 
his final farewell. He was guilty of 
forgery, — detection was inevitable, — 
and he must flee his country. This 
dreadful blow fell too heavily upon his 
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poor mother, who was not without self- | - 


accusation in this mournful-case. She 
became insane, and, in a few months, 
was laid where she now reposes, in that 
grave just beyond the willow. Ellen, 
who from childhood had shown symp- 
toms of decline, wasted rapidly after her 
mother’s death, and the aged grand- 
parents were soon left alone, and here, 
saving frequent visits from the neigh- 
bors, they lived alone for nearly two 
years. After they were gone, the house 
was closed, and, by some, carefully 
avoided, for the superstitious among us 
believe that the screams of the poor in- 
sane mother are still heard within these 
silent walls. 

‘““A few years since, a middle-aged 
man was seen riding along the avenue 
leading to the house. He fastened his 
horse to the little gate yonder, and, pass- 
ing under the trailing willow, spent 
more than half a day among these graves. 
He then disappeared, and has never 
since been seen. This circumstance 
was, in the minds of some, proof con- 
clusive that the house was haunted by 
ghostly visitors ; but little doubt remains 
with me as to who this stranger was.”’ 

‘It must have been Herbert!’’ ex- 
claimed Marielle ; ‘‘ and, oh! what must 
he have endured among these graves !”’ 
Then, throwing her arms around the 
neck of her aunt, she added, ‘‘I shall 
never forget it, dear aunt. I see that 
the commandment is exceedingly broad. 
‘Thou shalt not steal!— Thou shalt 
not steal!’ ”’ 





The Sun. 


Somewnere it is always light; 
For when ’t is morning here, 

In some far distant land ’tis night, 
And the bright moon shines there. 


When you ’re undressed and going to bed, 
They are just rising there, 

And morning on the hills doth spread, 
When it is evening here. 


And other distant lands there be, 
Where it is always night; 

For weeks and weeks they never see 
The sun, nor have they light. 


For it is dark both night and day, 
But, what ’s as wondrous quite, 

The darkness it doth pass away, 
And then for weeks ’t is light. 


Yes, while you sleep the sun shines bright, 
The sky is blue and clear; 

For weeks and weeks there is no night, 
But always daylight there. 


WHEN you see a viper, or an asp, or 
scorpion, in a box of silver, ivory, or 
gold, you do not love and think it 
happy, on account of the magnificent 
materials by which it is surrounded. 
Thus, when you see vice lodged in the 
midst of wealth, be not deceived ; give 
not homage to what is wrong, on account 
of the splendor that encompasses it. 


We labor hard to publish our abili- 
ties, but harder to conceal our infirmi- 
ties — if we know them. 
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may not mar the beautiful generosity of | ing a disposition which had grown with 
their natures. his growth and strengthened with his 
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brought on by exposure, and anxiety on 
his son’s account. Ellen arid her mother, 
with the aged grandparents, were now 
left alone, but, with fondest hopes, still 
clinging to Herbert, as the staff of their 
stricken family. He was strongly urged 
to return home, but now, being in a lu- 
crative business, he preferred to remain 
until he could redeem the property sac- 
rificed on his account. This object was 
well-nigh gained ; his mother and sister 
were in daily waiting to greet his return, 
when they received a hurried letter, with 
his final farewell. He was guilty of 
forgery, — detection was inevitable, — 
and he must flee his country. This 
dreadful blow fell too heavily upon his 


bert volunteering to obtain them, either 
‘by hook or by crook.’ It is to be re- 
gretted that his parents took but little 
notice of these complaints; sometimes 
saying, even in his presence, that the 
neighbors were very chary of their fruits 
and flowers ; that, for their own part, 
they were quite willing that people 
should go into their orchard and- gar- 
den, and help themselves. The school 
teacher, too, did not notice the matter 
as it should have been noticed. Her- 
bert was so good-natured and generous, 
that his friends seemed blind to the fatal 
tendency of one fault, so small in its 
beginning; but these plants of evil 
growth often shoot suddenly into mature 
strength. 

‘* Herbert grew to a young man, still 
idolized by his relatives, greatly beloved 
by his acquaintances, but still possess- 
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r mother, who was not without self- 
accusation in this mournful case. She 
became insane, and, in a few months, 
was laid where she now reposes, in that 
grave just beyond the willow. Ellen, 
who from childhood had shown symp- 
toms of decline, wasted rapidly after her 
mother’s death, and the aged grand- 
parents were soon left alone, and here, 
saving frequent visits from the neigh- 
bors, they lived alone for nearly two 
years. After they were gone, the house 
was closed, and, by some, carefully 
avoided, for the superstitious among us 


believe that the screams of the poor in- 
sane mother are still heard within these 
silent walls. 

‘““A few years since, a middle-aged 
man was seen riding along the avenue 
leading to the house. He fastened his 
horse to the little gate yonder, and, pass- 
ing under the trailing willow, spent 
more than half a day among these graves. 
He then disappeared, and has never 
since been seen. This circumstance 
was, in the minds of some, proof con- 
clusive that the house was haunted by 
ghostly visitors ; but little doubt remains 
with me as to who this stranger was.”’ 

‘‘It must have been Herbert !’’ ex- 
claimed Marielle ; ‘‘ and, oh! what must 
he have endured among these graves !”’ 
Then, throwing her arms around the 
neck of her aunt, she added, ‘‘I shall 
never forget it, dear aunt. I see that 
the commandment is exceedingly broad. 
‘Thou shalt not steal!— Thou shalt 
not steal!’ ”’ 
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. The Sun. 


SoMEWHERE it is always light; 
For when ’t is morning here, 

In some far distant land ’t is night, 
And the bright moon shines there. 


When you ’re undressed and going to bed, 
They are just rising there, 

And morning on the hills doth spread, 
When it is evening here. 


And other distant lands there be, 
Where it is always night; 

For weeks and weeks they never see 
The sun, nor have they light. 


For it is dark both night and day, 
But, what’s as wondrous quite, 

The darkness it doth pass away, 
And then for weeks ’t is light. 


Yes, while you sleep the sun shines bright, 
The sky is blue and clear; 

For weeks and weeks there is no night, 
But always daylight there. 


WHEN you see a viper, or an asp, or 
scorpion, in a box of silver, ivory, or 
gold, you do not love and think it 
happy, on account of the magnificent 
materials by which it is surrounded. 
Thus, when you see vice lodged in the 
midst of wealth, be not deceived ; give 
not homage to what is wrong, on account 





of the splendor that encompasses it. 
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We labor hard to publish our abili- 
ties, but harder to conceal our infirmi- 
ties — if we know them. 
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The Telescope. 


In a late number I mentioned some | are very large and bright, and shine with 
of the wonders of nature, as seen through | a bold, steady light. Others are ex- 


a microscope. You are all, doubtless, 


aware that the great powers of sight in | 


this instrument are created simply by 
means of glass. 
they pass through the curiously-shaped 
pieces, are bent or refracted in such a 
manner that the natural sight of our eyes 
without the glass is assisted, and we 
then see objects which we could never 
see without it. 

Now this is exactly the case, also, 
with the Telescope. If you will go out 


at night, and look at the sky, if it be 
clear, you will see a countless number 
of stars glistening in the firmament. 
Perhaps the moon may be shining also. 
You will notice that some of the stars 


The rays of light, as | 


ceedingly small, and you can scarcely 
see them. Their light is unsteady, and 
they seem as if they were just about to 


go out. Now think a moment how lit- 


‘tle we could ever know about these 


| of the largest star. 


wonderful, curious things, had we noth- 


ing but our eyes to assist us! It 
is true, you can see dark and irregular 
spots upon the face of the moon, when 
it is full; and, curious enough, they 
give the moon the appearance of a per- 
son’s face, —eyes, nose, and mouth, 
complete. But, look as steadily as you 
will, you can see nothing upon the dise 
You can make 
nothing of it but a bright point of light; 
and further than this, we never should 
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have known, but for the assistance of 
glass. Look through a telescope at the 
stars, and see what a change. The 
little shining lights have increased in 
size, and some of them are as large as 
the moon. And, what is more interest- 
ing, you can see thousands of stars, 
which before could not be seen at all. 

The first idea of a telescope had its 
origin by accident. A poor spectacle- 
maker happened to put two lenses to- 
gether in such a manner as to magnify 
some of his tools in an astonishing man- 
ner. He thought, in the first place, that 
there was some witchcraft about it ; but, 
on examination, he found that if he 
moved the glasses a greater distance 
apart he could not see at all. He made 
many experiments, and applied his dis- 
covery to his art, but it was a long time 
before the application of it to celestial 
objects was made. What wonders yet 
remain to be discovered by the telescope, 
we know not. Every year brings to 
light some new world, by its aid, hitherto 
unnoticed in the immensity of space. 

The largest telescope in the world 
was constructed by Lord Rosse. 

The diameter of the large speculum, 
or mirror, is 6 feet, its thickness 5} 
inches, its weight 3? tons, and its com- 
position 126 parts of copper to 57} 
parts of tin; its focal length is 54 feet 
—the tube is of deal; its lower part, 
that in which the speculum is placed, 
is a cube of 8 feet; the circular part of 
the tube is, at its centre, 74 feet diam- 
eter, and at its extremities, 64 feet. 





The telescope lies between two stone 


"walls, about 71 feet from north to south, 


about 50 feet high, and about 23 feet 
asunder. These walls are as nearly as 
possible parallel with the meridian. 

The telescope rests on a universal 
joint placed on masonry, about 6 feet 
below the ground, and is elevated or 
depressed by a chain and windlass ; and, 
although it weighs about 15 tons, the 
instrument is raised by two men with 
great facility. Of course, it is ecounter- 
poised in every direction. 

The observer, when at work, stands 
in one of four galleries, the three high- 
est of which are drawn out from the 
western wall, whilst the fourth, or low- 
est, has for its base an elevated plat- 
form, along the horizontal surface of 
which a gallery slides from wall to wall, 
by machinery within the observer’s 
reach, but which a child may work. 

When the telescope is about half an 
hour east of the meridian, the galleries 
hanging over the gap between the walls, 
present to a spectator below an ap- 
pearance somewhat dangerous; yet the 
observer, with common prudence, is as 
safe as on the ground, and each of the 
galleries can be drawn from the wall to 
the telescope’s side so readily that the 
observer needs no one else to move it 
for him. 

The telescope lying at its least alti- 
tude can be raised to the zenith by the 
two men at the windlass in six minutes ; 
and so manageable is the enormous 
mass, that, give me the right ascension 
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and declination of any celestial object 
between these points, and I will have 
the object in the field of the telescope 
within eight minutes from the first at- 
tempt to raise it. 

When the observer has found the 
object, he must at present follow it by 
rack-work within his reach. As yet, it 
has no equatorial motion, but it very 
shortly will, and at no very distant day 
clock-work will be connected with it, 
when the observer, if I mistake not, 


fortable as if he were reading at a desk 
by his fireside. 

It commands an immense field of 
vision, and it is said that objects as 
small as one hundred yards cube can be 
observed at a distance of 240,000 miles 
by it, in the moon ; so that it may be ex- | 
pected that our satellite will speedily | 
become well known to us. 

By the aid of this mighty instrument, | 





will, whilst observing, be almost as com- | 
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gleams it is obtaining, on its own fron- 
tier, of a mighty infinitude beyond, 
also studded with glories, and unfolding 
what is seen as a minute and subseryi- 
ent part? Yes—even the  six-feet 
mirror, after its powers of distinct vision 
are exhausted, becomes, in its turn, 
simple as the child gazing on these 
mysterious lights with awful and hope- 
I shrink below the con- 
ception which here —even at this thresh- 
old of the attainable — bursts forth on 
my mind. Look at the cloudy speck 
in Orion, visible, without aid, to the 
well-trained eye ; that is a stellar uni- 


less wonder. 








verse of majesty altogether transcendent, 
lying at the verge of what is known. 
And if any of these lights from afar, on 
which the six-feet mirror is now casting 
its longing eye, resemble in character 
that 
they come are situated so deep in space 


spot, the systems from which 


that no ray from them could reach our 





what astronomers have before called | earth until after travelling through the 
nebula, on account of their cloud-like | intervening abysses, during centuries 
appearance, have been discovered to be | whose number stuns the imagination. 
stars or suns, with planets moving round | There must be some, regarding which 
them, like those which reyolve round | that faint illumination informs us, not 
our own sun. In the constellation An- | of their present existence, but only that 
dromeda and the sword-hilt of Orion, | assuredly they were, and sent forth into 


both of which are visible to the naked | the infinite the rays at present reaching 
| us, at an epoch further back into the past 
than this momentary lifetime of man, by 


at least thirty millions of years!” 


eye, these cloud-like patches have been 
seen as clusters of stars. Professor 
Nichol, in speaking of these discoveries, 
says: —‘‘ What mean those dim spots 
which, unknown before, loom in greater 


and greater numbers on the horizon of 





Wuen Fortune smiles she often de- 
signs the most mischief. 





every new instrument, unless they are 
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Riches. 


THE more experience we have of the 
world, the more that experience should 
show us how little is in the power of 
riches ; for what, indeed, truly desirable 
can they bestow upon us? Can they 
give beauty to the deformed, strength to 
the weak, or health to the infirm? Sure- 
ly, if they could, we should not see so 
many ill-fayored faces haunting the as- 
semblies of the great, nor would such 
numbers of feeble wretches languish in 
their coaches and palaces. Can they pro- 
long their own possessions, or lengthen 
his days who enjoys them? So far oth- 
erwise, that the sloth, the luxury, the 
eare which attend them, shorten the 
lives of millions, and bring them with 
pain and misery to an untimely grave. 
Where, then, is their value, if they can 
neither embellish nor strengthen our 
forms, sweeten nor prolong our lives? 

Again, can they adorn the mind 
more than the body? Do they not 
rather swell the heart with vanity, puff 
up the cheeks with pride, shut our ears 
to every call of virtue, and our bowels 
to every motive of compassion ? 


The Olive. 


No tree is more frequently mentioned 
by ancient authors, nor was any more 
highly honored by ancient nations, than 
the olive. By the Greeks it was dedi- 
cated to the goddess of wisdom, and 
formed the crown of honor given to their 


emperors and great men, as with the 
Romans. It is a tree of slow growth, 
but remarkable for the great age it at- 
tains; never, however, becoming a very 
large tree, though sometimes two or 
three stems rise from the same root, and 
reach the height of from twenty to thirty 
feet. The leaves grow in pairs, lanceo- 
late in shape, of a dull green on the 
upper and hoary on the under side. 
Hence, in countries where the olive is 
extensively cultivated, the scenery is 
of a dull character, from this color of 
the foliage. The fruit is oval in shape, 
with a hard, strong kernel, and remark- 
able from the outer fleshy part being 
that in which much oil is lodged, and 
not, as is usual, in the seed. It ripens 
from August to September. 

Of the olive-tree, two varieties are 
particularly distinguished: the long- 
leafed, which is cultivated in the south 
of France and in Italy ; and the broad- 
leafed in Spain, which has its fruit much 
longer than that of the former kind. 

That the olive grows to a great age, 
has long been known. Pliny mentions 
one which the Athenians of his time 
considered to be coéval with their city, 
and therefore 1600 years old; and near 
Terni, in the vale of the cascade of 
Marmora, there is a plantation of very 
old trees, supposed to consist of the 
same plants that were growing there in 
the time of Pliny. Lady Calcott states 
that on the mountain road between 
Tivoliand Palestrina, there is an ancient 
olive-tree of large dimensions, which, 
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unless the documents are purposely falsi- 
fied, stood as a boundary between two 
possessions even before the Christian 
era. Those in the garden of Olivet, or 
Gethsemane, are at least of the time of 
the Eastern Empire, as is proved by the 
following circumstance :—In Turkey, 
every olive-tree found standing by the 
Mussulmans, when they conquered 
Asia, pays one medina to the treasury, 
while each of those planted since the 
conquest is taxed half its produce. 
The eight olives of which we are speak- 
ing are charged only eight medinas. 
By some it is supposed that these olive- 
trees have been in existence since the 
time of our Saviour; the largest is 
about thirty feet in girth above the 
roots, and twenty-seven feet high. 


Ma’am Anna’s School. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 
RESTITUTION. 


Tuere was a pond in the midst of 
Blue Bell Meadow, and water-lilies grew 
there. The girls conld not get the lilies 
of the pond, but they could pick the 
blue bells from the meadow, and so 
they did, and often filled Miss Anna’s 
pitcher with delicate flowers. 

** Pond-lilies would look well, deaw- 
tafully, with the blue bells. When the 
girls go for blue bells, let us go for 
lilies.’” Thus spake Eben, and his 
words pleased the boys. 

Ma’am Anna smiled, when she arrived, 





to see the blue pitcher filled with flow- 
ers. Asa now came in, his face very 
red with heat, for he had run fast for 
fear of being late. He walked up to 
the teacher’s desk, and laid the lilies 
upon it, all but one, which was the 
finest of the lot. It was a noble flower, 
with long leaves, white as pearl. Asa 
stood a while with this splendid flower in 
his hand, then he asked leave to speak. 
We all wondered what Asa was going 
to do with his fine lily. But having 
obtained leave to speak, the thing was 
soon explained. He carried the flower 
to Katy, and whispered very softly in 
her ear. 

** Please, Ma’am <Anna,’’ said the 
little girl, while a tear trembled in her 
eye, ‘‘may I put this pretty flower with 
yours ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ replied the teacher; ‘‘ we 


shall know it from the rest, for it is 


larger, and more beautiful. It shall no 
longer be called water-lily, but esti- 
tution.”” 


The Indian and the Stur- 
geon. 


Tue sturgeon delights to bask in the 
sunshine at the top of the water, and 
may often be found sleeping quietly on 
the surface. 

An Indian, strolling on the banks of 


a small creek, saw a large sturgeon 
dozing on the surface of the water. 


Having made a slip-noose of his bow- 
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string, he waded up to his neck in the 
ereek, a little below the sleeping fish. 
The gentle current of the stream soon 
floated the sturgeon within his reach, 
and he adroitly slipped the noose over 
his gills. This operation waked the 
fish, who, being strong in the water, 
darted under the surface, dragging the 
Indian after him. The latter made it 
a point of honor to keep his hold, which 
he did, though in great danger of being 
drowned. 

Sometimes both the Indian and the 
fish would disappear beneath the water, 
for a quarter of a minute, and then rise 
at some distance from where they went 
down. And so they continued to floun- 
der about, sometimes above and some- 
times under water, till the Indian suc- 
ceeded in strangling the sturgeon, and 
dragged his body in triumph to the 
shore. 


Indian Dreams. 


Tue Indians, being naturally very 
superstitious, attach great weight to 
dreams. Consequently, instances have 
occurred in which the white man has 
taken some advantage of their supersti- 
tious notions. 

The following true story will show in 
what manner this has been done : — 

In the neighborhood of an Indian en- 
campment there lived a certain white 
man, to whom the Indians would fre- 
quently come and relate their dreams ; 


telling him they had dreamed that he 
gave them tobacco and rum. He re- 
plied that he would prove the dream to 
be true, and would ‘then give them the 
desired articles. 

Upon this, dreams and visits became 
more and more frequent; but one day 
the white man went to the Indians, and 
told them that he too had had a dream ; 
which was, that, in return for his kind- 
ness to them, they had given him a 
large tract of land, which he named. 

The Indians were much startled at 
such a ‘‘ big dream,”’ as they called it, 
but, upon consultation, resolved to give 
the cunning white the land, telling him, 
however, that they hoped he would never 
dream any more. 


Chat with Readers and Cor- 
respondents. 


I am now going to have a few words 
about the prize puzzle in the March 
number. I have found out that it is a 
very responsible task to decide a ques- 
tion, where anything is depending be- 
tween others. Yet, in regard to this 
puzzle, I will say, in the first place, that 
I do not know any of the competitors in 
this trial, nor do I know that I ever saw 
them. I will promise you all to decide 
with the utmost impartiality, and I 
trust that all will readily agree to the 
decision, whatever it may be. And let 
not a single boy or girl, who has taken 
pains to write a letter to a sour old fel- 
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low like me, feel at all discouraged, or | the puzzle. About twenty have been 
disheartened, if he or she does not win | received since the first of April, but 
the prize. It cannot be expected that | these I must exclude from the competi- 
children at eight yeats of age can write as | tion. No letters, however, dated or 
well as those of fourteen. One of the! mailed in March, are excluded. The 
best letters I received, though not a/ clerks at the post-office eyed me askance, 
winning one, was written by a little girl | as they saw me carry off so many letters, 
only one month more than eight, and I| day after day. Iam afraid that they 
have reason to know it was composed and | did not consider me a very good cus- 
written entirely without help or assistance | tomer, for all but jive were post-paid. 
from any one. And, knowing this, my | Two of these (C. W. A. and Cornelia 
little friend (C. B. H., of C.) may be | S.). were afterwards sent to me, and I 
assured that I passed over her letter | have no doubt the other three were either 
with regret. The reward I offered is | paid or accidentally sent otherwise. 
entirely unworthy of notice, compared| Of the letters received, one hundred 
with the real advancement in knowledge | and fifty-three contained (substantially, 
every one of you has received, in learn- | though varying in detail) the correct an- 
ing to compose and write letters. You | | swer. I was sorry to be obliged to 
have all taken one step, and a very im- | throw aside any of them, but it must be 
portant one. Stimulated by my ae done. First, I sorted out the letters 
portant prize, many of you have learned | which had more than one word spelt 
something almost without being aware | wrong. There were seventeen of them. 
of it. You tried for a set of books, and | Then I selected out those where capital 
have secured what will be of value to | letters were placed improperly. There 
you through life. You grasped at an| were twenty-one of them. One more 
apple of silver, and have secured an| was rejected for not being post-paid, 
orange of gold. And if my humble | and one was dated March 16th, showing 
efforts are successful in lighting up in | that there was a mistake in the date, or 
the hearts of my readers a love of learn- | it was written upon the Sabbath-day ; 
ing, a love of study, and a desire to | | the former, I hope, yet in either case it 
grow up in knowledge, an honor to your | | should be thrown out. Next, I selected 
parents, and ornaments to society, then, | the very best writing, and I found my 
then I shall feel that the evening of my | pile narrowed down to eleven letters. I 
life has been profitably spent. | found my task growing more and more 
‘* Between the first of March and the | unpleasant, being obliged to throw out 
first of April,’ according to the terms | letters that deserved the prize a dozen 
of the puzzle, [ received two hundred 'timesover. But I was obliged to go on. 
and nineteen letters, with answers to| And perhaps I had better now give the 
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initials of these writers, and state why 
they were not successful. 

W. W. H. has spelled Forrester with 
two 7’s only. 

Cornelia B. has used a capital letter 
improperly. She says, ‘‘ I am now Ten 
years of age,’’ &e. 

Wm. W. R. has used a capital letter 
improperly. He says, ‘‘ I am Going to 
Boston,’”’ &c. 

Henry L. R. has spelled one word 
wrong. Very should have but one r. 

Mary M., George C. E., and Mary 
(. G. have not inserted the name of the 
state where they live, at the head of 
the letters. The letter from Miss G. is 
a pattern of neatness; and, but for the 
above omission, would have won the 
prize. 

I have now four letters left. They 
are all equally correct ; not a word spelt 
wrong, not a capital letter misplaced, 
not a comma left out. I award a set of 
my Magazines to each of them, viz. : 
J. E. Tracy, Windsor, Vermont; C. 
H. Extsworrtn, Baltimore, Maryland ; 
‘Artuur,’’ Boston, and C.J. Roperts, 
Mobile, Alabama, which will be deliv- 
ered to them at the office of publication, 
or sent to any desired address. The 
following is the shortest answer re- 
ceived : — 

Windsor, Vt., March 13, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

I think I have solved the prize puzzle in 
the March number of your Magazine. Draw 
the string through the right arm-hole of the 
vest, pass it over the head, through the other 
arm-hole, and over the arm. It can then be 


drawn down under the vest and taken off at 
the feet. Your friend, 
J. E. Tracy. 


A very large proportion of the incor- 
rect answers were to ‘‘ pass the string 
under the fingers, while the hand re- 
mains in the pocket.”? This answer 
is obviously wrong. It might possibly 
be done so, but I think it would be 
evading the question entirely. One 
correspondent thought it might be done 
by ‘‘ cutting the arm off;’’ ‘‘ but,’ she 
added, ‘‘I should not like to have the 
experiment tried on me !”’ 

One thing I have been especially 
glad to see. Several of my correspond- 
ents were particular to say that they 
had received assistance from some grown 
person, and did not claim the prize. 
This is but just and proper. 

The letter from W. Y. was duly re- 
ceived. It would not be proper to ex- 
press my views here; yet I must say 
that I differ with the writer altogether. 
I believe, if he had my file of letters 
before him for examination, he would 
think differently. 

D. F.’s letter came too late. His 
answer was correct in all particulars. 

The following is very clever : — 


L——, March 11, 1851. 
Mr. ForRESTER : — 

Sir, I think I have solved the puzzle No. 1 
in the March number; at least, I can get the 
string without trespassing upon the rules 
laid down in ‘he puzzle. I have no little 
brother to play with; so, when my father 
had finished his supper last evening, I asked 
him to take off his coat, as I wished to har- 
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ness him with a puzzle. He then put his 
right hand in his vest-pocket with the string 
upon his arm. I then advanced to the arm- 
size of the vest, through which I put the 
string, then over his head, then to the left 
arm-size, and over the left arm, then over 
his body under the vest, then it lay upon 
the floor, an endless string, and he escaped 
with his limbs all sound. 
Your young friend, 
ELVIRA, 
10 years old Oct. 17, 1850. 


Miss Filokely M., of Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, sends me a yellow multiflora 
blossom. I am very much gratified to 
receive presents from my little fiends 
at a distance. | 

But what is here? A new relation ! 
Well, how the girl does rattle on, to be 
sure! Only hear her. 


Richmond, Va., 1851. 
Dear Cousin MARK :— 
Don’t now be looking sharp over your) 
spectacles, nor under them, either, at this | 
new claim to relationship; nor need you try | 
to hunt up my genealogy in the book of 
Chronicles. Why! I’m cousin to half a 
score of people down here, who are neither 
older nor worse looking than yourself. 
Besides, I’m ‘‘ kith and kin ’’ with every- 
body that loves children. Ilove them, too, — 
‘* poetically,’’ suggests Thomas at my elbow. 
Well, I admit there is poetry in a pair of 
blue eyes, or black, or even gray, if they 
beam on you in kindliness. And is there | 
not poetry in the plump cheek, glowing from 
** fragrant water,’’ that Cowper sings of ; po- 
etry in the coral lips that never lrop a rude or 
peevish word; poetry in the manly little arm, 
put forth to support a wee tottering sister, 
or a dear old mother, on her way to church; 
poetry in the kind warm heart that loves ail 


AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
the good God has made, down to the cricket 
in the hearth, that asks you nothing for his 
song but a snug little cuddy out of your way, 
where he can keep warm winter nights ? 

So, Cousin Mark! if you will allow me to 
drop in, now and then, in a quiet, friendly 
way, to amuse the little folks, while you take 
a seat in the old arm-chair, (you have an 
arm-chair, haven’t you? I have one, only 
it has no arms;) why, I should like it 
** mightily,’’ as Virginia children say; and 
I *ll promise not to rival you in their hearts, 

I shall want to sing them a@ song, now and 
then. You must know I’m a “ born poet- 
ess,’? and I mean to embalm my “‘ first ef- 
fort,’? some day, in your Magazine, for the 
benefit of coming ages. It was treasured up 
by the knowing ones in our town, as a most 





astonishing presage of latent genius. I may 
as well give it you now, while on the subject : 
“Dingle Dongle, 
Old Mister Tongle.”’ 

Such was the first of infant inspiration, as 
my little brother adroitly balanced a pair of 
tongs astride the andirons. And I shall also 
have a story, now and then, for the good 
children; and I shall want to catechize them 
occasionally, to see if they imitate ** young 
Timothy.’’ Perhaps I may introduce te 
them some of my little southern friends, who, 
I’ll venture to say, can’t be surpassed by 
any but your juvenile readers, in courtesy 
and kindness. 

Waiting your pleasure, my dear Mr. For- 
rester, 

I am, with or without leave, 
Your cousin, 
FLORA. 


The letters from Wm. L. A., D. L. C., 
O. W. Starr, Helen R. H., Edwin, 
J.M. E., Eleanor L. B., Henry H. P., 
Ann Eliza W., 8. M. H., Isabella, L. 
S., Annie M., Charles A. B., W. 8. 
G., W. T. C., are received. 
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The puzzle sent by ‘‘ Charles”’ is a 
very good one, but it was published in 
this Magazine in May, 1850. 

The ‘‘ Yellow Jacket,’’ from J. A. A., 
came safely to hand. But pray tell me, 
is the name you have sent me in some 
way connected with that of our first 
President ? 

The puzzle sent in by Samuel H. is 
now preparing, and will be published 
soon. 

Harriet L.’s letter is received. She 
must not be discouraged if the old folks 


do laugh at her a little. All her an-| 


swers are correct. 

‘‘Mary ’’ has sent me a letter finding 
a little fault with certain things in the 
Magazine. She has the pleasantest way 
of ‘‘setting things to rights,” of any 
person I ever saw. Mary says, in a 
postscript, ‘‘ Please excuse all mistakes 
and bad writing in this letter.” Ill 
tell her how we ’ll fix it. Ill excuse 
all mistakes and bad writing in her let- 
ter, and she must excuse all errors in 
the Magazine. That will be fair. 

I am preparing a new puzzle, that 
will require a little knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar. J want my readers to be 
prepared for it. 


SOLUTIONS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN APRIL 
NUMBER. 
PUZZLE, 
Before IX an § prefix, 
And you will make the nine a six; 
And if from nine you take but three, 
Six there remain, as all agree. 
Maria C, R. 
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Geographical Enigma, — General Francis 
Marion, South Carolina. (Not answered.) 
1. Charade, — Icr-Lanp. 
2. Charade. — Bive-Bett. 
3. Charade. — Suark-HARK-ARK. 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 


1, HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
CAMELEOPARD. 
3. KANGAROO. 
GAZELLE. 
ANTELOPE. 
BUFFALO, 


to 


| 


Sp 


NEW PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, &c. 


PUZZLE. 


Sr 





A thin piece of wood, pierced with four 
holes, is to be furnished with strings, loops, 
balls, (or buttons,) and a small tassel, as 
represented in the cut. The puzzle is, to get 
the loop and tassel from the Jower to the 
upper loop of the string, without cutting or 

| breaking any part of the tackle. 


CHARADES.—Il. 


First, view me swimming in the boundless 
sea ; 

Behead me, and I’m what you’d wish to 
be; 
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Take off another head, you ’II find me then And let it not be rashly served, 
A beverage that ’s prized by working men. Though small it seems to thee; 


For of such tiny things is formed 
2. The great and boundless sea. 


Composed of five letters, I fully express, 


My whole is welcomed through the land 
What most people do when they set out to , . 


A harbinger of spring, 


travel ; A voice that all can understand, 
Remove my last letter, and then you ’Il con- And doth much gladness bring 
fess é 
I’ve a home in the heavens without any 
cavil : ENIGMA. — BY C. W. U. 


Restore my last letter, my first take away, I am composed of nine letters. 
I then am an object of youthful devotion; 
But strike off my second as well, and you ’ll| My 2,9, 9, 6, 7, is an Indian’s weapon. 


Say, My 3, 2, 7, 5, is a small boat. 
I’m the source of the painter's, the sculp- | My 4, 5, 6, 9, 2, is a girl’s name. 


| My 1, 2, 9, 3, was the name of a queen. 





tor’s emotion. | My 5, 6, 9, 8, is what we all should possess. 
Replace my lost letters once more; then re- My 6, 7, 5, is a bird of prey. 
move | My 7, 2, 4, 8, 9, is a small thin cake. 
Both my first and my last, when a trio, | My 8, 9, 2, is a fixed point of time. 
exciting | My 9, 8, 2, 5, 1, is an empire. 
To sensitive noses, will possibly prove | My whole is the most richly laden ship that 
A pungent memento, not very inviting. ever crossed the Atlantic. 
And if, whilst thus robbed of my head and 
my tail, 


ero Wee TRANSPOSITIONS. — BY D. F. 
You just scan me backwards, the name 


will be seen 
Of a creature, which, soon as night’s shades 


A NET HELP — One of the largest ani- 
mals on the whole globe. Found in the 








doth prevail, | torrid zone. 
Through larder and store-closet roves to re- s 
gale HEN TRAP —A handsome animal, very 
On the choicest of dainties, his appetite agile, but fierce and bold. It is one of the 
kien cat tribe, and lives in the thick forests of 


the torrid zone. 
3. KYMENO — An animal noted for its cun- 
ning and agility. It can be easily tamed, 


My first is brilliant, pure, and white, 
and learned to perform many tricks. 


And rather loves to dwell 
On some steep mountain’s giddy height, 


hin tin than dhcltawed dell. AHYNE—A very fierce animal, found 


generally in deserts, under a burning sun. 
It sometimes feeds upon dead bodies of men 
and animals, often preying upon its own 
kind. It smells its food from a great dis- 
tance. 


In thy fair palm O let it stand ! 
And, lady, soon I ween, 

Descending from thy taper hand, 
My second will be seen ! 


nr 
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The Happy Family. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE OLD MAN 


We have no need to anticipate nature 
in her appropriate work, for time moves 
quickly, and nature’s work is always 
done in the right time. Nothing was 
gained by molesting the green nuts in 
their solitude, but much was gained by 
waiting patiently for the hoar frost, 
which never intrudes itself where it 
has nothing to do. The family at the 


IN THE GROVE. 


| agreeable; for people who have work to 


do seldom find time for discontent. 
The two boys, Robert and Roscoe, were 
usually busy with their father in prepar- 
ing for the winter, now coming on apace. 
Lucy and Lily were equally busy with 
their mother in making home a warm 
pleasant covert from the wintry storm. 


| Nice braided mats, of brilliant colors, 


old farm-house had found autumn very | came from the hands of these industri- 
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ous little girls, beautiful coverlids for 
the beds, and many other things, too 
numerous to mention, but all designed 
for comfortable use. 

Lucy made a soft, warm quilt for 
Pero, which was laid over his bed in a 
corner of the granary, for here the faith- 
ful dog chose to keep a night watch over 
the thievish rats ; and Lily made a cush- 
ion for Olive, the pretty cat, who shared 
a bed-room with her little mistress. But 
it was not required of these children 
always to work, and their hours of play 
were the more happy for being the 
reward of diligence,—of duty faith- 
fully done. 

Just beyond Walnut Grove lived a 
family by the name of Slocum. They 
had two children ; a boy called Thomas, 
and a girl called Abigail. Not far 
from this house was a small cottage, 
where an old man lived, quite alone. 
Thomas Slocum, who was never at work, 
often strolled over to the farm-house to 
see Roscoe and Robert; but these boys 
remembered the good old proverb, 
‘‘ Business before friends,’’ so that the 
most Tommy gained by his frequent 
visits, was the privilege of looking on, 
while his young friends cheerfully per- 
formed their ‘‘ work to do.” 

Thomas often spoke of the old man 
at the cottage, who, it seemed, he did 
not like, because, as he said, the old man 
would never tell boys a story until their 
work was done, though he knew a great 
many, and loved to talk. From all that 
Thomas had said, Robert and Roscoe 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. 





were very desirous of seeing the old man, 
but did not feel as though they could 
go to the cottage without an invitation. 
Thomas said that they had no need to 
be so scared, for he and his sister Abi- 
gail went there as often as they pleased. 
It was true that Father Burr was cross 
sometimes, and would n’t talk ; but that 
made no difference, they went when they 
pleased. 

It is mot necessary to say that well- 
bred boys, like Robert and his brother, 
considered this a great rudeness. They 
could fot be guilty of such things, how- 
ever much they desired the acquaint- 
ance of this old gentleman. But, as it 
fortunately happened, one day, when 
the brothers were at play in the grove, 
they saw Father Burr busily at work 
with his jack-knife, while enjoying the 
warm sunshine under a walnut tree. 
(See cut.) He did not notice the boys 
immediately, being very much occupied 
with his jack-knife in making a miniature 
vessel ; but, after a time, he looked up, 
nodded, and smiled, and then the boys 
pulled off their caps, and, coming nearer, 
offered him some nuts. 

‘‘Put them into my hat, if you 
please,’ said he. ‘I like to crack 
them at evening, for my eyes are too 
dim to see to read or work when day- 
light is gone.’’ 

‘‘We can soon fill your hat,”’ said 
Roscoe ; and, springing to the tree, the 
boys produced a shower of nuts. The 
old man smiled, and showed them his 
little vessel. 
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‘‘ Please, sir,’’ said Roscoe, ‘ have 
you ever been a sailor ?”’ 

‘Not really a sailor,” replied he, 
‘though I have spent several months 
at a time on the ocean. I once went 
with an expedition to carry a chain of 
chronometrical measurements around the 
world. But the sun is going down 
now; if you will lend me a couple of 
those strong little hands, I will get up ; 
for you see, boys, [ am rheumatic and 
old now, though I was once strong and 
full of life like you. You may go with 
me to my cottage, and I will tell you 
of some things which I think will inter- 
est and instruct you, for I love to teach 
good, industrious boys like you. I 
know that you are industrious, for I 
have seen you at work with your father 
for many days.”’ 


THE OLD MAN’S COTTAGE. 


We have before said that the old gen- 
tleman, called Father Burr, lived near 
the grove. His house was small, but 
very neat. There was a flower-garden 
in front, though the flower leaves were 
now scattered by the autumn winds ; 
and back of the house, dressed now in 
russet leaves, were many fine old trees. 

‘““Do you live quite alone?’’ asked 
Robert. 

‘Yes,”’ said the old man, sadly, but 
added nothing more. 

The boys saw that this was not a 
pleasant subject, and determined, at 
once, that they would not be inquisi- 
tive, —a resolution which every one, 


young and old, should make, and 
keep. 

“IT was but a lad myself,” said 
Father Burr, ‘‘ when I left my native 
land, to visit a foreign shore. How I 
came to be a wanderer, I may tell you 
at some future time. I will now give 
you some account of my first acquaint- 
ance with the land beyond the sea. It 
is many years since, and yet I shall 
never forget the dreadful gales by which 
we were repeatedly driven back to shore ; 
but at last the wind changed, and wafted 
us swiftly towards the islands of the 
Pacific. In less than a month we had 
reached Teneriffe. 

“Tt was a beautiful morning when 
they called me upon deck to see the 
sun shine upon its lofty peak. It was 
a glorious sight, my boys, and I felt 
well paid for my days of sea-sickness, 
and nights of home-sickness ; for I was 
both sea-sick and home-sick, until I saw 
that splendid sight. We anchored at 
St. Jago, which I suppose you know is 
the principal of the Cape de Verd Isl- 
ands. Porto Praya, where we first 
landed, is a desolate looking place. 
The soil has been made barren by vol- 
eanic fires, and the heat of a tropical 
sun. But I climbed from one hill to 
another, delighted and happy to find my- 
self once more upon the land. The 
next day I was invited by an old Span- 
iard to accompany him on a pony to dif- 
ferent parts of the island.” 

‘* Are there volcanoes at St. Jago?”’ 
asked Robert. 
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i ae ‘* Not now, nor for ages,’’ replied the ‘Very rude,”’ said Roscoe. 

Bia] old man. ‘‘ Yet there are traces of ‘* Not intentionally,’’ replied the old 
craters upon some of the red hills, and | man. ‘‘ According to what people have, 
| along the coast streams of lava have | and not according to what they have 
a4 formed cliffs rising one above another. | not, should they be judged.” 

We met men, women, and children, all ‘*T should think, from what you say 
black as jet, and very merry, greeting | of the island, sir, that people have but 
. us with screams of laughter, as though | little to laugh about; a barren, desolate 
t we had come out for their especial | place like that must give a poor chance 


iH amusement. ”’ for a living,’’ said Roscoe. 





‘« Yes,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘industrious, , a place like that; yet these indolent, 
enterprising New Englanders could not | ignorant people are quite content with 
be persuaded that it was living to be in | their mode of life. I came to this place 
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with feelings of great joy, but left it | in its time and place. The flowers and 


without much regret. We were on our 
way to Brazil.’’ 

‘Pray tell us something about San 
Salvador,’’ said Roscoe. ‘“‘Is it not 
delightful ? ’’ 

‘Delight is a weak word, sometimes,” 
replied the old man; ‘‘and [I felt it to 
be such when I found myself in a Bra- 
zilian forest.”’ 

‘Do they differ much from our for- 
ests ?’’ asked Robert. 

“OQ, yes; you can hardly imagine 
the beauty of the flowers, the endless 
variety of plants, their long leaves of 
glossy green contrasting beautifully with 
the delicate tints of the flowers. I had 
stayed long enough at Porto Praya to 
prize this luxuriant place ; and, wander- 
ing about, I was caught in a shower.” 

‘‘ Something different from the show- 
ers in this country, I suppose,’’ said 
Robert. 

The old man laughed as he replied, 
‘You would have thought so if you had 
seen me running to a tree for shelter. I 
saw one with foliage so thick that it would 
have kept you dry in the worst of our 
rains ; but it was a poor shelter from a 
tropical storm, for, in two or three min- 
utes, a torrent was pouring down its 
trunk.”’ 

“T think,” said Robert, ‘that these 
violent rains are an objection to a trop- 
ical climate.”’ 

‘‘ We shall find,’’ replied the old man, 
‘‘that God has not only made everything 
beautiful, but everything appropriate 


plants growing at the bottom of these 
dense woods could never be watered by 
milder rains, and. the surpassing beauty 
of the Brazilian forest would be lost 
without these fearful torrents. ’’ 

The sun was now fairly down, and the 
boys heard the shrill bark of Pero, as he 
collected the cows and sheep. So with 
many thanks to Father Burr for his 
pleasant conversation, they took their 
leave, not, however, until the old man 
had invited them to come again, and 
promised them a further account of his 
travels in a foreign land. 


Salt. 


You want I should tell you all about 
salt, do you? Is it that you may come 
nearer earning your own, eh? Suppose 
I don’t know myself? what then ?— get 
into a pickle, indeed ! 

The youngest of you know what a 
relish a slight sprinkling of salt gives 
the food. Yes, and not only to your 
own good dinners, but you have called 
the lambs after you, many a time in 
summer, by showing them a handful ; 
and the cows, too,—I dare say, such 
of you as enjoy a country life, have 
often thrown upon the clean sod, little 
piles, to which they would come and 
lick it up clear / 

When a boy, I loved to go every 
week, with my only brother, to the sheep- 
pasture to carry the weekly portion of 
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salt to them. Our way to the retired 
field was through a deep green wood ; 
and no wonder that, although it was a 
short mile, half a day was little time for 
the journey ; for such sly partridges as 
would sometimes whizz by our ears, and 
make us wish we had them, and such a 
power, too, for a time, during one of 
my earliest walks, I thought the salt 
possessed, when my brother, some years 
my senior, said, if he could only 
get near enough to throw a little 
upon the bird’s tail, the partridge were 
his ! 

I must say, in justice to my juvenile 
reflections, that, by the time we reached 
the hills, I concluded the salt was worth 
about as much for the sheep, that seemed 
so earnest for it, as for snaring part- 
ridges ! 

Salt is of several kinds. We have 
bay salt, and rock salt, and marine salt. 
Epsom and Glauber salts are less com- 
mon, and are used chiefly medicinally. 

Salt exists in the earth in deep strata 
or layers, sometimes a hundred feet in 
thickness. These are mined in Eng- 
land, Spain, and in what was formerly 
Poland. Here rock salt is quarried like 
coal. Rock salt is most esteemed for 
packing pork. 

Bay salt is obtained by exposing wa- 
ter, pumped up from the salt ocean, or 
salt lakes, to evaporation. If you travel 
on Cape Cod, Mass., you will find hun- 
dreds of vats arranged along the shore. 
The water is raised into them by pumps 
worked by wind-mills. The wide vats 
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eens 
are provided with movable roofs, which 
can be swung off or on at pleasure. 
After the water has entirely disappeared, 
the bottom of the vat is left covered 
with a sparkling incrustation. This, 
gathered and bagged, or packed in casks, 
forms the ‘‘ coarse fine”’ salt of com- 
merce. 

It is supposed that if the water of the 
ocean were all evaporated, the salt which 
would remain, spread over the surface 
of the earth, would cover it to the depth 
of several feet. For ages, from unseen 
and hidden sources, strong briny parti- 
cles have been tending towards its bed. 

Salt springs are found in many places. 
Here the water evaporated affords to the 
inhabitants this necessary article. 

The great salt lakes of Onondaga 
County, N. Y., afford one third of all 
manufactured, and about one fourth of 
that consumed, in the Union, annually. 
The number of bushels in 1849 ex- 
ceeded five millions. The process of 
manufacture, here, differs from that on 
the Cape. Instead of waiting for the 
sun to dry off the water, they put the 
brine in kettles and ‘ boil it down.” 
It is computed that the consumption of 
wood exceeds a thousand cords daily ; 
which you see, boys, must give to some- 
body a deal of chopping and splitting. 

The great salt lake in the territory of 
Utah is an object of considerable inter- 
est. The shore, extending back miles, 
is now but a foot or two above the water, 
and covered with a brilliant incrustation. 
Doubtless, at not a remote period, the 
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lake possessed an area double that of | I think he must have conferred with 
the present day. | some companions opposite, for, with a 

Few plants are found upon this level | great concert of action, what did I see 
border. The deposits have made it an | yesterday but the actual putting up of a 
unfriendly soil. wire from his chamber window to the 

A few words, now, about an Artesian | window of his mate’s room on the 
well at Kissengen, in Bavaria. It was | other side of the street! The houses are 
commenced in 1832, with a view to/a hundred yards apart, with ample 
supplying the salt works in that place | yards and numerous trees between. ‘To 
with a greater quantity of salt water, | my mind the lilac hedge on the bank 
which was believed to be beneath the | above the road, and the limbs on the 
then existing springs. For eleven years | 


_apple-tree in the corner of Edward’s 
the work went slowly on, —the augur | yard, presented not a few obstacles. 
having reached the depth of 800 feet, | But I said nothing. I love to see chil- 
most of the distance through solid rock. | dren enjoy themselves, and have often 
At length, on the 12th of August, 1850, | encouraged them in innocent amuse- 
the workmen struck upon salt water, | ments. I said nothing, for I saw here 
under such a pressure, that a column | was a game which promised sport for 
was forced out to the height of fifty- | one afternoon, at least ; and the younger 
eight feet. The water was very trans-| members of both families, whose houses 
parent, almost blood-warm, and con-| were now to be put in ‘‘ connection,”’ 
tained a large proportion of pure salt. | were eager spectators to the progress the 
| wire was making through branches and 

| blossoms. 
Letter from Uncle Haw- Of course, I didn’t dare whisper a 
thorne. ae about it, but I thought some of 





my grandson Charles’ activity and in- 
| terest in establishing the new line was 
Frrenp Mark : — | owing to the fact of there being a bright- 

In the handsome bound volumes of | eyed girl, a guest at our neighbor’s, 
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the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine you have | with whom, I imagined, a better ac- 
been kind enough to send me, I find | quaintance would be very agreeable. 
you have already told your friends a | Indeed. I soon saw her curls a moment 
good deal about modern telegraphing. | at the window, and felt assured the line 
My young grandson here has been as} would go up and work, if her counte- 
nance could make it successful. 

After some little pioneer duty with a 
jack-knife in the tree, where Edward 


much interested as I, in the articles. 
Said he to me, lately, ‘‘ Why can’t I 
have a telegraph, grandfather 7.’ 
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knew the limbs were too thick to dear 

ey, and the ‘‘ heading in”’ of some aris- 
tocratic spurs of the hedge, the wire was 
drawn through and fixed firmly on nails 
at the windows of the respective ‘‘ of- 
fices.”’ 

I knew both of the boys were familiar 
with the, ‘‘cradles’’ swung across the 
sables stretched from the ‘‘ Noss’’ to 
the ‘‘ Holm,”’ described in ‘‘ Maurice 
Wilkins,”’ and I was not disappointed 
when Edward appeared at his window 
with a small basket, and slipped the 
handle on the wire. A strong string 
was now fastened to the basket, which 
promised to impart sufficient motion to 
the vehicle to cause it to pass promptly 
from window to window. As I had 
conjectured, there was to be no battery 
about the line. As far as our side was 
concerned, none was needed. The 
eyes, to which I love to allude, had al- 
most power enough to give wings to the 
little basket that was to fly through the 
air. 

The basket was drawn to our window 
to see if it would work. 

It came like a Roman courier. 

Now Charles wrote a short message, 
paying his respects to the weather, as is 
so generally done. 


‘“* Telegraph Office, N. End. 
‘Will the proprietor at the South 
End accept the congratulations of his 
friend, that the day appears so auspi- 


cious for our ‘ opening?’ ”’ 


The little basket danced through the 


sunshine, and passed the peril of the 
trees to its destination. Soon Charles 
drew it baek again. Pinned into it, he 


found the answer : — 


‘« The first ‘ telegraphic despatch’ has 
been duly received ; and may the line 
prove a benefit to its owners. 

“Telegraph Office, South End.” 


A little of Charles’ gallantry savored 


the next despatch. 


“North End. 
‘“‘Tt is hoped the young ladies (to 
whom compliments are hereby sent) 
will avail themselves of this high oppor- 
tunity to make frequent communica- 


tions.”’ 
This brought, in reply : — 


‘The young ladies send their re- 
gards; but feel rather delicate about 
commencing a correspondence by tele- 


graph. 
** South End.’’ 


Charles received a book, not long 
since, entitled ‘‘ The Complete Farmer.” 
It was ornamented by a gilt plough on 
the cover, and purported to be an essay 
on the subject of which Charles is so 
fond. Upon trying to open it, nothing 
was found between the two covers but 
bit of white-pine board. He has found 
that the sending him such a present 
was the work of a city friend, who loves 
jokes as he does his eyes. 

The next basket-load from the Nert/ 
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End was this volume, and the mes- 
sage, — 
‘© North End. 
‘«‘ Are you enough of a farmer to read 
this book? It illustrates the relation 
of lumber to literature.” 


The book has not since been heard 
from. It is probable that it has been 
detained at some ‘‘ way station.’ It 
may, perhaps, be discovered by turning 
over some of the /eaves near the hedge. 

The return basket brought a Lilipu- 
tian tin pail, filled with boiled corn ! 

Charles, a strong temperance youth, 
confessed, in answer, as follows : — 


‘After doing justice to the last ar- 
rival, I find myself — hic — completely 
— hic — co— corned.”’ 


And, as his condition would somewhat 
unfit him for continuing the correspond- 
ence then, he announced the necessity 
of leaving, to drive to the station to get 
a friend. It was arranged that the 
“offices ’’ would be again opened at seven 
o’clock, — signal-light in the window. 

I did not pay much personal attention 
to what passed in the evening; but 
some of my young confederates informed 
me as to most of the business done. 

The basket from the South End first 
came with a slice of cake, (the area of 
three fingers, ) and a note. 


‘‘T hope you will not find yourself 
‘corned’ after eating this cake, or hurt 
by eating too much. 


‘* South End.’’ 


The cake tasted a little sweeter when 
Charles discovered that the note was 
written in a neat, small hand, which he 
had not seen before. 

I was glad he thought of the sick 
boy, our pleasant little friend, Willie, 
who has been confined to his bed some 
time. I was glad he thought of him, 
for it is so grateful to be even remem- 
bered during the long, long hours of a 
sick chamber. An orange, which filled 
up the basket to the brim, was started 
across for the invalid. 

In a few moments he pulled back a 
note of warm thanks from the little suf- 
ferer. 

The basket was again charged with 
‘*a few comfits for the young ladies, to 
prevent their taking cold.”’ 

But the basket, with this considerate 
kindness, ran foul of a limb to which . 
the wire had somehow settled, (perhaps 
owing to the two houses coming nearer 
together, in sympathy with the hearts 
of some of the occupants,) and after 
working and jerking, the handle gave 
way, and down went the basket and pa- 
pers of good things. 

Charles saw, from his window, the 
young lady spring out and gather up 
the things there, under the stars, and he 
almost felt himself that she was another. 

It was some time before the dine was 
in order again. At last the basket 
reached the tree, which proved worse 
than ‘‘ Minot’s Ledge,’’ and there it re- 
solved to stop. If the basket had 

| grown to the limb, it would have been 
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no more a fixture. But Charles said, | your Magazine, I trust they will all for- 

‘Something had got to come.’’ He | give me for making so public what was 

seemed unwilling to submit thus early | intended to be “ among ourselves.’’ | 

to ‘‘love’s entanglement!’’ and so a| assure them [ have only wished to ex- 

strong pull brought the basket, surely, | tend the pleasure to many others, which 

and something which he did not want, | I so much enjoyed. 

the wire, broken, along with it. Uncite Hawrnorne. 
The wire was now gone, the basket 

sacrificed, and the bare string alone 

remained. There were other important 

communications to be transmitted. Such Good Fortune. 

was Charles’ courage, even after the 

disasters, that he conceived the idea of 

extending the line to the home of the 





[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN REUBEN AND 





ning a race for that? 
H. Not if I were in the right path, 
and sure of the prize. 


I must not forget to mention that, in 
hauling in the broken wires, not a little 


young lady, and accordingly drew up merry. 
the following R. Goop morning, Miss Hetty, and 
S eoirins good by. Iam going to seek my for- 
‘<'The proprietors of the Independent | "sy 
fe Ss en Pa ent | —H. Fortune that must be sought, 
Telegraph Line will meet on the ‘old ; 
tore ; ought to be worth having. 
stairs,’ soon, to consider the subject of PO mit : ale aa 
fii aa Oe ‘ . U, but am in pursuit of a 
reer good fortune! Would you mind run- 


commotion was occasioned. Charles’ 
wire got caught in the hedge, and his| &. Well, you know the old proverb, 
pulling jarred a cat-bird’s nest, prodi_ | ‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing have.” If 
giously ; whereupon the old bird flew | you are content to stay here milking the 
off, and ‘‘ screamed like murder.’’ Ed-| cows, and feeding the chickens, it is 
ward, on the other hand, got his piece | doubtless the best fortune you will ever 
into a hen-coop, and, still pulling, upset | have. 
the tenement, to the no small consterna- H. If Tam content, yousay. What 
tion of the mother of the roofless brood, | better fortune than contentment, my 
which set up a most alarming cackle. 'good friend? If you find anything 

Peace was finally restored, and soon | better at the end of your race, please 
those, whose kind interchanges I have | come back and tell me, that [ may run 
too. 

R. But, Hetty, I am just beginning 


chronicled, were sweetly dreaming. 
When they see this in the fair type of 
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the world. What would you advise me | without allowing herself to be caught. 

to do? Go to work, wherever you are, without 
H. Simply, to let your head save} minding her, and she will come to 

your heels; for fortune is a ‘“‘jack-o-| you. 

lantern.’’ Run after her, and she will} &. Very good, Hetty. Guess Ill 

lead you through swamps and ditches, ' go to hoeing. 





The Prisoner Free. 


DIALOGUE. 
SISTER. SISTER. 

Wuere the sunlight is the brightest, Let us bind the cage with roses, 
Where the lily grows the whitest, Where the pretty dove reposes ; — 
I have set his cage to-day, — Softly, brother, gently creep, — 
Thither let us go and play. Do not break his quiet sleep. 

BROTHER. BROTHER. 
In that cage I saw him flutter, Ah! his sleep cannot be broken; 
And his song he could not utter; See, of death the solemn token, — 
There he beat his snowy breast, — Faintly droops his little head, — 


Now he slumbers, let him rest. Sister dear, the bird is dead. 


See 
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SISTER. 
Dead ! O, tell me what it meaneth, 
Why his head so faintly leaneth, 
Why so dim his gentle eye — 
Tell me what it is to die. 


BROTHER, 
Day by day I saw him pining, 
Heard his merry notes declining, 
Saw the pretty captive dove 
Turn his weary eye above. 


Where the woodland songster hideth, 
Where the mountain streamlet glideth, 
There he fixed his pensive eye, 
Plumed his wing and sought to fly. 


But the fetters of his prison 
Bound the wing but half arisen; 
Seemed to mock its restless pain, 
While it beat the wires in vain. 


SISTER. 
Now it droops as if ’t were broken; 
Brother, dear, is this the token, — 
By his drooping wing and head, 
May I know the bird is dead? 


In your eye the tear-drops glisten ; 
Weep not, dearest brother, listen ! 
For a voice to you and me, 

Whispers, ‘‘ Weep not, J am free.’ 


> 


The German Captive. 


Ix the year 1819, a company of 
peasants emigrated from Wurtemberg to 
Katherinenfeld, about thirty miles south- 
east of Caucasus. Among these peas- 
ants was a widow of rank, named Eheh- 
dardt. This woman belonged to what 


in Germany is called the ‘‘ high nobil- 
ity,”’ distinguished from the young, or 





‘‘short nobility’’ by the boast of royal 
descent. This noble lady had joined her- 
| self with the German peasants, choosing 
religious toleration upon the distant 
i of the Khram, above the glitter 
and pomp of her princely mansion at 
| Wurtemberg. She had enjoyed the ad- 
| vantages of an English education, which, 
| with refined taste and easy dignity of 
manners, gained both the respect and af- 
fection of her humble neighbors. Here, 
with her little son, a noble boy ten 
| years of age, she lived happily, in the 
only way in which mortals can be happy, 

| namely, loving and being beloved. 
Katherinenfeld has something of the 
softness and light verdure of the Circas- 





sian valleys, but more of the substantial 
beauty of scenery, and richness of soil, 
peculiar to the once powerful kingdom 
of Georgia. From the central chain of 
the Caucasus a vast number of streams 
continually flow, so that the countries 
upon its border are always well watered 
and fertile. The widow’s son, young 
Ehehdardt, soon lost the feeling of 
regret with which he parted from the 
home and friends of childhood, and, en- 
couraged by the pious example of his 
amiable mother, readily associated him- 
self with the young peasants, his fellow- 
emigrants; yet, the feeling of superi- 
ority in rank, so fixed in his mind from 
infancy, growing with his growth, and 
strengthening with his strength, was 
still fostered in the bosom of young 
Ehehdardt, the widow’s son ; and thus, 
though affectionate and amiable, he often 
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es 
appeared more like a despot than a com-| gentle slope, almost within the borders 
panion. of one of these rich groves, in a neat 

But most of the young peasants were | little house, lived the family of Wid- 
quite satisfied with this order of things, | maier. The mother had died immedi- 
yielding Ehehdardt the right to com-| ately after their removal from Wurtem- 
mand. ‘To our republican idea of equal | berg. She was an Englishwoman, and 
rights, such pretensions seem ridiculous | it had been rumored among. the colo 
enough ; but in Germany the class of | nists that she was a lady of high birth, 
nobles hold themselves separate from | who, on account of her humble marriage, 
the great body of the nation, and this | had been disowned and disinherited by 
distinction, taught them from childhood, | her parents. Be this as it may, she 
becomes almost sacred. The young | was dead now, sleeping as peacefully in 
German peasants upon the banks of | her green grave as she could have slept 
the Khram considered it condescension | in a royal tomb ; and Widmaier, a silent, 
enough for the titled lady’s son to join | solemn, but most excellent man, lived 
them in the game, and the chase ; | with his two children, Eugene and 
For,” said they, ‘‘ was not his father | Elizabeth, in the beautiful valley of the 
one of the nobles of Germany, who held | Khram. 
his court at Wurtemberg with pomp and 
pride?’’ So they doffed their low- 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


crowned caps when the young prince of 
Katherinenfeld joined them in the game 
or chase. 

But ever since the days of Mordecai, 
who refused to bow down and do hom- 
age to Haman, first among the king’s 
high princes, there have been found 
those of like non-submission. Kather- 
inenfeld, at this time, numbered about 
eighty-five families, scattered along the 
majestic valley of the Khram. The| [np a vain man the smallest spark may 
banks of the river are formed of the | kindle the greatest flame; because the 
black lava, the same which forms s0 | lightest materials usually take fire the 
large a proportion of Mount Ararat. | ..onost. 

Yet here are fine woods of walnut, 

beech, ash, and chestnut-trees, beauti- | 

fully interspersed with apple, pear,} Jxaxovusy is a parricide which de- 
plum, cherry, and apricot-trees. On a! stroys that by which it lives. 


Lazor was the son of Necessity, the 
nurseling of Hope, and the pupil of 
Art; he had the strength of his mother, 
the spirit of his nurse, and the dexterity 
of his governess, and came down upon 
earth to oppose the devastations of fam- 
ine. — Johnson. ° 
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THE WATER—CRESS GIRL. 


The Water-cress Girl. 


Arg any of my readers ever sour and 
unhappy, because they don’t happen to 
have everything they wish for? Are 
you ever inclined to grumble at your 
ill-fortune, because you were not born in 
a palace of gold, in some fairy land, or 


with a ‘‘ golden spoon in your mouth,”’ | 


as the saying is? If so, look at the 
little sketch above. It is no fancy pic- 
ture. No, no; would that it were! 
Would that the little bare-footed, bon- 
netless girl, running along the cold and 


snowy sidewalk, through the driving | 


vain, had an existence only in the fancy 
of the artist! 
at the simple story, but many such may 
be seen in the cold streets of London, 


You may feel shocked | 


| though much of that sold in London 
| grows wild in the fields. The plants 
| have an agreeable flavor, and are used 
as a relish, generally at breakfast. The 
| following account of one of these little 
girls, who sell water-cresses in London, 
is taken from Henry Mayhew’s excellent 
work, Lonpon Lazsor AND THE LONDON 
Poor. 


| 


The little water-cress girl who gave 


/ 
'me the following statement, although 


only eight years of age, had entirely 
lost all childish ways, and was, indeed, 
in thoughts and manner, a woman. 
| There was something cruelly pathetic in 
hearing this infant, so young that her 





and other European cities, any morning | features had scarcely formed themselves, 


in the winter or early spring. 

Water-cresses are 
plants, growing in wet places, and used 
very much as we use salad. 


cultivated to a considerable extent, 


They are 


| talking of the bitterest struggles of life, 


small creeping | with the calm earnestness of one who 


| had endured them all. Her little face, 
| Pale and thin with privation, was 
wrinkled where the dimples ought to 
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have been, and she would sigh fre- 
quently. When some hot dinner wasy 
offered to her, she would not touch it, 
because, if she eat too much, ‘‘ it made 
her sick,’’ she said; ‘‘and she wasn’t 
used to meat only on a Sunday.”’ 

The poor child, although the weather 
was severe, was dressed in a thin cotton 
gown, with a thread-bare shawl wrapped 
round her shoulders. She wore no 
covering to her head, and the long, 
rusty hair stood out in all directions. 
When she walked she shuffled along, 
for fear that the large carpet slippers 
that served her for shoes should slip off 
her feet. 

‘‘T go about the streets with water- 
creases, crying, ‘ Four bunches a penny, 
water-creases.” I am just eight years 
old — that’s all, and I’ve a big sister, 
and a brother and a sister younger than 
[T am. On and off, I’ve been very 
near a twelyemonth in the streets. Be- 
fore that I had to take care of a baby 
for my aunt. It wasn’t heavy — it 
was only two months old ; but I minded 
it for ever such a time —till it could 
walk. It was a very nice little baby, 
not a very pretty one ; but, if I touched 
it under the chin, it would laugh. My 
mother learned me to needle-work and 
to knit when I was about five. I used 
to go to school, too; but I wasn’t there 
long. 

‘*The creases is so bad now, that I 
have n’t been out with ’em for three 
days. They ’re so cold, people won’t 
buy ’em. 


won't sell a ha’penny handful now — 
they ’re ris to a penny and two-pence. 
In summer there’s lots, and ’most as 
cheap as dirt ; but I have to be down at 
Farringdon-market between four and 
five, or else I can’t get any creases, be- 
cause every one almost — especially the 
Irish —is selling them, and they ’re 
picked up so quick. Some of the sales- 
women — we never calls ’em ladies — is 
very kind to us children, and some of 
them altogether spiteful. The good 
ones will give you a bunch for nothing, 
when they ’re cheap; but the others, 
cruel ones, if you try to bate them a 
farden less than they ask you, will say, 
‘Go along with you, you ’re no good.’ 
I used to go down to market along with 
another girl, as must be about fourteen, 
’cos she does her back hair up. When 
we ve bought a lot, we sits down on a 
door-step, and ties up the bunches. We 
never goes home to breakfast till we ’ve 
sold out; but, if it’s very late, then I 
buys a penn’orth of pudden, which is 
very nice with gravy. I don’t know 
hardly one of the people as goes to Far- 
ringdon, to talk to; they never speaks 
to me, so I don’t speak to them. We 
children never play down there, ’cos 
we ’re thinking of our living. 

‘It’s very cold before winter comes 
on reg’lar — specially getting up of a 
morning. I gets up in the dark by the 
light of the lamp in the court. When 
the snow is on the ground, there’s no 


creases. I bears the cold — you must ; 


Besides, in the market, they | so I puts my hands under my shawl, 
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though it hurts ’em to take hold of the | knife and fork, and two little chairs. 1 


creases, especially when we takes ’em 
to the pump to wash ’em. No; I never 
see any children crying — it’s no use. 

‘Sometimes I make a great deal of 
money. One day I took 1s. 6d., and 
the creases cost 6d. ; but it is n’t often I 
get such luck as that. I oftener makes 
3d. or 4d. than 1s.; and then I’m at 
work, crying, ‘Creases, four bunches 
a penny, creases!’ from six in the 
morning to about ten. 

‘I always give mother my money, 
she’s so very good to me. She don’t 
often beat me; but, when she do, she 
don’t play with me. She’s very poor, 
and goes out cleaning rooms sometimes, 
now she don’t work at the fur. When 
I gets home, after selling creases, I 
stops at home. [I puts the room to 
rights: mother don’t make me do it, I 
does it myself. I cleans the chairs, 
though there ’s only two to clean. I 
takes a tub and scrubbing-brush and 
flannel, and scrubs the floor — that’s 
what I do three or four times a week. 

‘‘T don’t have no dinner. Mother 
gives me two slices of bread-and-butter 
and a cup of tea for breakfast, and then 
I go till tea, and has the same. We 
has meat of a Sunday, and, of course, 
I should like to have it every day. 
Mother has just the same to eat as we 
has, but she takes more tea — three cups, 
sometimes. I never has no sweet stuff; 
I never buys none —I don’t like it. 

‘I’ve got some toysathome. I’ve 


a fire-place, and a box of toys, and a 





never had no doll; but I misses little 
sister — she ’s only two years old. We 
don’t sleep in the same room ; for father 
and mother sleeps with little sister in 
the one pair, and me and brother and 
other sister sleeps in the top room. [| 
always goes to bed at seven, ’cos I has 
to be up so early. 

‘“‘T am a capital hand at bargaining 
—but only at buying water-creases. 
They can’t take me in. If a woman 
tries to give me a small handful of 
creases, I says, ‘I aint a goin’ to have 
that for a ha’porth,’ and I go to the 
next basket, and so on, all round. I 
know the quantities very well. For a 
penny I ought to have a full market 
hand, or as much as I could carry in 
my arms at one time, without spilling. 
For 3d. I has a lap full, enough to earn 
about a shilling; and for 6d. I gets as 
many as crams my basket. I can’t 
read or write, but I knows how many pen- 
nies goes to a shilling, — why, twelve, 
of course, — but [ don’t know how many 
ha’pence there is, though there ’s two to 
a penny. When I’ve bought 3d. of 
creases, I tie ’em up into as many little 
bundles as I can. They must look 
biggish, or the people won’t buy them ; 
some puffs them out as much as they ‘Il 
go. All my money I earns I puts ina 
club and draws it out to buy clothes 
with. It’s better than spending it m 
sweet stuff, for them as has a living to 
earn. Besides, it’s like a child to care 
for sugar-sticks, and not like one who’s 
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got a living and vittals to earn. I aint 
a child, and I shan’t be a woman till 
I’m twenty, but I’m past eight, I am. 
I don’t know nothing about what I[ 
earns during the year; I only know 
how many pennies goes to a shilling, 
and two ha’pence goes to a penny, and 
four fardens goes toa penny. I knows, 
too, how many fardens goes to twopence 
—eight. That’s as much as I wants 
to know for the markets.”’ 


Now, I would like to have every 
little girl, whose eyes may rest upon this 
simple narrative, compare her situation 
with that of the little water-cress seller. 
Not one of you, probably, would ex- 
change places with her. It may be 
truly said, that, in our own country, we 
hardly know what poverty and want 
are. When you are inclined to be dis- 
contented with your lot, turn to this pic- 
ture, and remember how many means 
of happiness you enjoy, compared with 
these children. Count over your bless- 
ings. Do not look at those you think 
may possibly be better off than your- 
selves, but to those who are not as well 
off; and I have no doubt you will find 
the latter class far the largest. Never 
judge of a person’s happiness by their 
worldly possessions. Those who have 
the most are often the most discontented ; 
while he who possesses nothing but a 
contented, thankful heart, lives in com- 


Him who ‘‘tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,”’ they will soon pass away, 
and sunshine be again at hand. And, 
I repeat, before you give way:to de- 
spondency, or the blues, as some peo- 
ple call this disease, count over your 
blessings with a trusting, thankful heart. 
If you do not find a good many things 
to be thankful for, even in your darkest 
hours, you may call Mark Forrester 
a story-teller. 


** Whither, little weary one, 
Lonely dost thou go? 
Yet unrisen is the sun, 
Yet untrod the snow. 


** Thou art far too young to stray — 
Come, thy need confess.”’ 

** I must to the fields away, 
For my water-cress.”’ 


** Where are all thy treasured toys, 
Dear to infancy ?”’ 

‘* Tell me not of childhood’s joys, — 
What are they to me? 


*« T have heard of happy homes, 
Where kind friends may be; 
Where no cold nor hunger comes, — 
What are they to me? 


** Others may the blessings gain 
Life is said to give; 
I but know its wants and pain 
In the strife to live!” 


Two things are necessary to the trav- 


parative happiness. ‘Troubles of some | eller in life, as well as on the roads; a 
kind will be the lot of all. But if you | knowledge of his way, and a persever- 
meet them as you should, trusting in | ance in it. 
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What I Remember. 


As the winter wore away we had a 
great many conversations which sug- 
gested thought and inquiry, and led us 
all to take a deeper interest in our 
school studies than we had ever felt be- 
fore. It pleased our parents that the 
teacher took such an interest in impart- 
ing to us useful knowledge. There was 
one good effect which the exercises had 
on the school, not to be overlooked. It 
made all punctual. Notwithstanding 


teacher’s and committees’ 
counsel, and black marks by the score, 
there were lads for whom the hour, 
At its 


some- 


requests, 


usually allowed, was nothing. 
end they were ‘‘having fun”’ 
where out of the sound of the bell. 
Now the plan pursued by the teacher, 
of taking a few minutes after the inter- 
mission, to talk with us about things fa- 
miliar, in his free and familiar way, 
quietly reformed this habit of tardiness 
in them all. 

Those scholars are bad, Mark, that 
will not show so much gratitude to a 
teacher, who is making efforts for their 
improvement, as to come promptly in. 
Punctuality is nowhere more pleasing 
than at school. I heard a bit of a boy, 
of an appropriate size for such a decla- 
mation, recite some lines I thought were 
wholesome ; they were as follows : — 


** T hate to see the idle boy, 
Who don’t get up till eight, 
Come slowly moping into school, 
A half an hour too late. 





WHAT I REMEMBER. 
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** I love to see the brave school-boy, 
With tidy looks and slate, 
Come always promptly into school, — 
Pray, don’t it look first-rate ?’’ 


It may be that some of your young 


friends will commit these lines to mem- 
ory, and deliver them at future exam- 


inations. 
Pardon my long preface, and at once 
[ will tell you all of another day’s exer- 
cise that 
I REMEMBER. 


The subject was sownd. Many had 


a word to say. All, it proved, had 
The teacher began, — 


What do we 


much to learn. 

** Now let us all listen. 
hear ? ”’ 

‘* Please, sir,”’ a timid little 
girl, ‘it’s Fanny Miles under the seat 
after It’s turned 
over.”’ 

Just as several were about amswering. 
— ‘‘ The falls,’’ the apology for Fanny 
took us aback; and mirth, in which all 
shared, prevented the sound of water 
falling over a neighboring dam from be- 


spoke 


her dinner-pail. 


ing audible. 

‘Will any now tell me,” said the 
master, after we had answered — ‘ The 
falls,’ ‘‘ will any one tell me now why 
we hear the water ?”’ 

‘* Because,”’ answered Lyman, ‘‘ the 
vibration of the water, in falling, jars 
the air.’’ 

‘*Most of you have seen the little 
waves on a smooth sheet of water after 
a stone had been thrown. Well, there 
are waves in the air resembling these 
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ripples on the water, which are called ‘* Most of you think so, don’t you?”’ 
sound-waves. These waves reach the | said the teacher. 
drum of the ear, and the sensation of Several shook their heads. 
A few said, ‘‘ It is.’’ 
“Tf there are waves in the air, sir,’ ‘‘This morning was cold and clear. 
said Maria, ‘‘ why can’t we see ’°em?’’ | You noticed the smoke from the chim- 
‘‘The air, whether in motion or at | ney, — how straight it went up. Now, 
rest, is invisible, my child,’’ replied the 


sound is produced.”’ 
, 





remember a dull day, and how was it then ’ 
teacher. Was not the smoke settling down right 
‘We know that the air is a medium | around us? What does this prove ?”’ 

for conveying sound, and here I have a ‘* But,”’ said Lucy, ‘‘I always feel 
jar from which 1 shall exhaust the air by | heavy in dull weather, and light and 
means of the air-pump, and show you | strong in clear days. I supposed | 
that this little bell, rung in vacuum, | sympathized with the weather.”’ 

cannot be heard.”’ 


| 


‘You feel light because the air is 

Our eager eyes watched this experi- | more buoyant around you. The heavier 
ment. Mr. Hosmer suspended the bell ‘the element about us, the lighter, com- 
from the stopper of a large receiver, | paratively, do we feel. A cork falls in 


water. A bullet sinks in water, but 


and put on the air-pump. The jingling | the air, but it floats on the surface of 
. . | 
grew fainter as the air was removed, | 


and soon the bell, shaken ever so vio- | swims in a vessel of quicksilver.”’ 


lently, gave no sound. ‘*T should like to ask,’’ said Edwin, 


‘You will understand, from this ex-|‘‘why we hear the church-bells of 





and rain near at hand? [I should think, 
if light air were a poor conductor, and 


periment, that the rarer the atmosphere | S so distinctly, when it is cloudy 
the fainter the sound. A traveller a 

the Alps sees the smoke from the | 

chamois hunter’s gun, but hears, unless | you say the air is light before a storm, 
very near, no report. A pistol on| that we should hear the bells in fair 
Mont Blane sounds like a pop-gun. days, and not at such times.”’ 

‘“When Captain Ross was in the ‘‘The reason of this is, that the 
Arctic regions, he, one clear day, when | clouds prevent the sound-waves from 
the air was cold and very still, and 
therefore very dense and a good con-/| they are propelled further laterally, or 


extending readily upwards; therefore 


ductor, heard his men in conversation a | along the earth.”’ 





mile and a half from the spot where ‘‘ How many feet does sound travel 
they stood !”’ in a second ?”’ 
‘‘Is the air heavier in a clear day| ‘‘1142.”’ 


than in a dull one?”’ asked Newton. ‘| “Now, suppose we see a flash of 
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lightning, and five seconds after hear the 
roar of the thunder, how far was the flash 
from us?”’ 

‘* About a mile.”’ 

‘*So you see that a knowledge of this 
may lessen the fear which so many en- 
dure during a thunder-storm. 

‘There are many conductors of sound 
beside air. Water, wood, the metals, 
are all better, and sound passes more 
swiftly along or through them, than 
through air. I can illustrate this to you. 

‘“*T have here a reel of strong twine, 
one hundred yards long. I will open 
the window, and have one of you, An- 
drew, perhaps, go out and fasten one 
end to a post in the fence. Take the 
hammer with you, my boy.”’ 

As soon as Andrew had tied the line 
securely, Mr. Hosmer stretched it and 
fastened it to a hook in the window-sill. 
He then made a motion to Andrew to 
strike the post with the hammer. We 
all heard the sound through the air in- 
distinctly ; and it came, too, a notice- 
able time after the blow was struck. 

He then told us to put our ears near 
to the string and listen. We did so, 
and one after another expressed sur- 
prise at the increased sound. It came, 
too, long before the report through the 
air. 

‘“‘ Will you please tell us something 
about echoes, next, sir?’’ asked Maria. 

‘* If any one has a ball to lend me, I 
will,’’ replied the teacher. 

A half dozen were instantly brought 
forward. Taking one, he threw it 





against the wall, and it came back to his 
open hand. 

‘“* Now, Maria, could you catch this 
ball so, if you had not something to 
throw it against ?”’ 

** No, sir, nor if I had, I fear,’’ said 
the little girl. 

‘“Where do you hear your echoes, 
Maria? On the water, when you sail 
in a boat, or when you go to walk on 
some hill? ”’ 

‘*In neither place, sir ; but out back 
of father’s barn, about twenty rods, and 
over in the great hollow, and down by 
the high woods.”’ 

‘*Qh! you hear your own voice, then, 
when there is something for it to strike 
against, do you? Jt rebounds to you 
from the barn, and the woods, and the 
hill-side.”’ 

She catches her bavi, slick enough 
then, whispered (he ought not) Caleb 
to me. 

Maria’s face brightened. She saw 
now, and understood the illustration. 

‘Did you ever listen for an echo 
near to a building ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir, and we couldn’t hear 
any.” 

‘‘But the sound returns just the 
same. See, I throw the ball from my 
hand when within a foot of the wall.”’ 

‘And it’s in your hand again as 
soon as it’s out, sir,’ said Lyman. 

‘Well, your echo returned so soon 
that it blended with the spoken words. 
You can hear no echo when you stand 
within sixty-five feet of the object that 
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reflects the sound. You must stand 
much further off to hear several words 
repeated. You may have noticed that 
an echo is generally on a lower pitch. 
A remarkable instance of this is found 
at the lake of Killarney, in Ireland. 
Here there is an eeho which plays an 
excellent second to any simple tune 
played on a bugle. 

‘‘ Sometimes, when reflecting surfaces 
are not equally distant, there will be 
several echoes in succession. At Bos- 
worth Castle, in Seotland, near Glasgow, 


there is one of this kind which has great | 


renown. If a trumpeter plays a tune 
and stops, the echo will begin the same 
tune, and repeat it all, accurately. As 
soon as this echo has ceased, another 
will echo the same, but in a lower tone ; 
and after the second has ceased, a third 
succeeds with equal fidelity, but in a 
much feebler tone. 

‘““ We will now give a few moments’ 
attention to musical sounds,’’ continued 
the teacher. 

‘Listen! Is this sound which I 
make a musical one? Deo.’’ 

‘*No, sir! It was not.’’ 

“Why not ?— Listen again. 

‘* Do-0-0-0-0-0. There, was that a 
musical sound ?”’ 

We all thought that it was. 

Mr. Hosmer then took his violin, and, 
holding it below the desk, struck one of 
the strings with his fingers, and con- 
tinued it on. 

‘* Was that a musical sound ? ”’ 

We thought not. Jt was a sound 


%’9 





evidently, but too short and abrupt to 
be called musical. 

He then raised the violin and swept 
the strings, all unconfined, with the 
bow. We all heard that, and the 
dullest (if there were any such in our 
school) perceived the difference. 

‘* Now,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ the first 
sound sent out a single sound-wave. 
This had no music. It was simply a 
noise. The last I made sent a succes- 
sion of sound-waves by a succession of 
vibrations of the strings. The trem- 
bling and quivering of the drum-head, 
just struck, imparts to the air a sympa- 
thetic motion. Touch it in the midst 
of the vibrations, and the sound at once 
ceases ; the air is still. Strike a glass 
tumbler or a bell, and you may at once 
cut off the singing sound by your fin- 


,;? 


ger. 
Then some of the youngest wanted to 


know how so many notes could be 
sounded from the four strings of the 
violin. The teacher took a hard twine 
and stretched it from one hat-peg to an- 
other. He then snapped it, and we 
heard a low bass sound. He then 
shortened it one half, and the sound 
then was much higher, and about half 
as long. 

We all saw that the length of the 
string had something to do with the 
pitch. 

The teacher then took a smaller 
string and fastened it in the place of the 
last. This produced a still higher 
sound. We saw, further, that the s¢ze 
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of the string had something to do with 
it. 

Mr. Hosmer then took his violin, and 
showed us that many different notes 
could be sounded from the same string 
by altering its length, which was easily 
done by pressing the string upon the 
finger-board. 

He then told us that high tones were 
produced-on short and small strings, 
drawn very tight. He said a quick vi- 
bration produced a high and_ short 
sound. Low, bass sounds were given 
from larger strings, or wires, as in a 
piano, not so tightly drawn. 

We then rose in our seats and all 
joined in making some musical sounds, 
in singing one of the many songs we had 
already learned this winter. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the teacher, whose 
voice and instrument had led us all, 
‘‘now, we will have no sounds of lips 
this afternoon, but study, by which you 
ean alone secure the end for which you 
came here.”’ | 

And we did study, and we did n’t 


whisper. 
Uncize HawtHorne. 


Waves. 


A person who has never crossed the 
ocean, or lived by the sea-side, has 
hardly a conception of the force or size 
of waves. ‘The wind blowing upon the 


ocean furiously, over an area of thou- 
sands of miles, cannot but disturb that 
calm, which is sometimes so beautiful ; 


and we find mariners tell us ships of 
the same convoy are sometimes invisible 
to each other, so lofty are the great 
swells of the sea, and so deep are the 
valleys between them. 

Sometimes these immense waves break 
and dissolve at sea, as they do when 
reaching the shore. A vessel then, 
upon the summit, sinks down as if 
dropped. Sometimes the wave is before 
the ship, a mighty wall, over which she 
must go, above which she must ride. 
The keel, from a horizontal, is thrown 
suddenly into an oblique, position. 
The top-masts are thrown back, the ves- 
sel rises like a plaything in a child’s 
hand, and the ship soon pitching for- 
ward, snaps the pennon at her peak like 
a whip, as the upper rigging whistles 
through the air. But, for all this, — 

** The vessel stout will ride it out.’’ 
Hundreds of weather-beaten ships have 
seen harder experiences. 

During a storm at Rockport, Cape 
Ann, the waves have been thrown to the 
height of fifty feet. The vegetation of 
the exposed seaport towns is found, after 
a severe east storm, to be incrusted in 
particles of salt, so much briny spray 
having been carried inland and evap- 
orated. For nearly forty miles from the 
sea, it is found necessary to cover tin 
roofs and eave-gutters with paint, to 
prevent oxidation. 

The highest waves on record are those 
seen at Wasberg, in Norway, in 1820. 
Here the water was thrown to the aston- 
ishing height of four hundred feet. 











GETTING TO THE CARS. 





At Cornwall, in the North of Ireland, 
in 1843, the waves rose three hundred 
feet. I do not, of course, wish to be 
understood that the waves, in either 
case, were of that height, but that the 
force of the waves threw the water that 
distance. The highest wave at sea 
never exceeds, perhaps, eighty, or, at 
most, an hundred feet ; but the force of 
these is sometimes astonishing. During 
the storm last April, you may remem- 
ber, the lighthouse on Minot’s Rock 
was carried away by the force of the 
waves, and the two keepers lost. This 
structure stood upon wrought-iron posts, 
two feet in circumference, placed in 
holes drilled in the rock. The house 
was sixty feet above the water. Now it 
is certain that the waves reached that 
height, and then all was lost. Even 
those iron posts, of which there were 
nine, were bent and broken like a reed! 
I have seen one of them since the 
‘storm. It lays, a silent, yet an eloquent, 
witness of the force of the waves when 
they are ‘‘ lifted up.’’ Minot’s Rock, 
you know, is about one mile from the 
shore, off Cohasset, Mass., near Boston 
harbor. 

The almost ceaseless action of the 
ocean has indented many of the British 
islands with numerous and wonderful 
caves. These have been for ages form- 
ing by the slow attrition of the waters. 
Thither does the seal repair to bring 
forth her young, in darkness and seclu- 
sion; and here, too, the hunter, by 
torchlight, finds his boat gently rising 
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and falling, the almost spent waves af- 
fording the pleasing undulation. 


Getting to the Cars. 


AN amusing account is given, by a 
modern traveller, of a situation of no 
little embarrassment, from which a single 
word of the Dutch language saved him. 
He says : — 

‘Of French, I know something ; of 
Italian, a little; of German, a few 
words ; of Dutch, only a single word, — 
that saved me (once); and I shall 
never forget my obligations to the 
Dutch language. 

‘*T went from Leyden to Haarlem, on 
Sunday, by railroad, to’ attend service, 
and hear the great organ. After ser- 
vice, I strolled into another part of the 
city to attend another church. I was 
to go back to Leyden, at night, where I 
had left my friend. Unfortunately, I 
lost my way, and find the railroad sta- 
tion I could not. I tried English, — 
that would not do. Everybody looked 
grave, and shook their heads; whether 
there was anything in them or not, I 
could not tell. I tried French, but 
with the same ill-success. I made all 
sorts of gesticulations ; and, I dare say, 
by their laughing heartily, made myself 
quite ridiculous ; but nothing would do. 
I believe at one time they thought I 
was begging for cold victuals ; for some 
of the women seemed piteously disposed 


'towards me, and would have taken me 
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by the hand and carried me in to the 
second table, if their husbands had not 
been by. : 

“At last, to my great delight, I 
recollected seeing, over the railroad sta- 
tion, the word ‘ Spoorweg,’ which I con- 
cluded was the Dutch for railroad sta- 
tion. A blessed revelation it was to 
me. I exclaimed, like the Greek math- 
ematician, ‘ Bureka! Eureka!’ 

‘«T tried the word, still fearing that I 
might fail in the pronunciation. But, 
to my great joy, the key fitted the lock. 
I said spoorweg to every man, woman 
and child I met; and by means of this 
single word I found my way back to 
the station just as the whistle for the 
last train was sounding. 

‘‘ But for this, I do not know that I 
should not have been in the streets of 
Haarlem until this time; and I shall 
bless the word spoorweg, as a talisman, 
all the rest of my life.’’ 


Fables. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE NIGHTIN- 
GALE. 


Anz you angry, favorite of the Muses, 
at the noisy multitude of the Parnassian 
rabble? Hear from me the rebuke 


once given to the Nightingale. 

‘Sing once more, sweet Nightin- 
gale!’’ cried a Shepherd to the silent 
songstress, one lovely evening in spring. 

‘«‘ Alas!”’ said the Nightingale, ‘‘the 
frogs croak so loud, that I have lost all 


my love for singing. Do you not hear 
them ?”’ 

‘*T do, indeed,’ returned the Shep- 
herd ; ‘‘ but your silence is the reason ; 
but for that I should never hear them.’’ 





THE EAGLE. 


Tue Eagle was once asked, ‘‘ Why do 
you rear your young ones so high in the 
air ?”’ 

The Eagle answered, ‘‘ Would they, 
when grown up, venture near the sun, 
if I reared them in some dark valley of 
the earth ?”’ 





THE SHEEP AND THE SWALLOW. 


A Swattow flew down upon a Sheep 
to rob him of a little wool to make her 
nest. The Sheep sprang indignantly 
away. 

“What makes you so niggardly to- 


wards me?”’ said the Swallow. ‘‘ You 
a 


suffer the shepherd to strip you of all 
your wool, and to me you deny only 
enough to make my nest; what is the 
reason ?”’ 

‘The reason,”’ answered the Sheep, 
‘*is this: the way in which you take my 
wool is quite different from the shep- 
herd.”’ 


The Leopard. 


In the island of Java a black variety 
of the leopard is not uncommon, and 
such are occasionally seen in our menag- 
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eries ; they are deeper than the general 
tint, and the spots show in certain lights 
only. Nothing can exceed the grace 
and agility of the leopards ; they bound 
with astonishing ease, climb trees, and 
swim, and the flexibility of the body 
enables them to creep along the ground 
with the cautious silence of a snake on 
their unsuspecting prey. 

In India the leopard is called by the 
natives the ‘‘ tree-tiger,’’ from its gen- 
erally taking refuge in a tree when pur- 
sued, and also from being often seen 
among the branches. So quick and ac- 
tive is the animal in this situation, that 
it is not easy to take a fair aim at him. 
Antelopes, deer, small quadrupeds and 
monkeys are its prey. It seldom at- 
tacks a man voluntarily, but, if pro- 
voked, becomes a formidable assailant. 
It is sometimes taken in pitfalls and 
traps. In some old writers there are 
accounts of the leopard being taken in a 
trap, by means of a mirror, which, when 
the animal jumps upon it, brings a door 
down upon him. 


Chat with Readers and Cor- 
respondents. 


Stvce the publication of the Maga- 
zine for May, several new replies have 
heen received to the puzzle in the 
Marcu number, most of them neatly 
written, and all correct. They were 
from new subscribers, who had not seen 


the May number. The solutions sent 
by Asa D. M. C., Jane C., Oscar C., 
Julia E. B., and N. E. K., deserve es- 
pecial notice ; but, being sent in after 
the first of April, they were too late for 
the competition. My correspondents 
must in all cases notice the conditions 
upon which prizes are awarded, because 
it would be evidently unjust for me to 
vary from the terms, in the slightest de- 
gree, however much I might be tempted 
to do so. The publishers request me to 
say that Oscar C.’s dollar was duly re- 
ceived. Any who wish to send the 
amount of their subscriptions by mail, 
have only to enclose the same, properly 
directed, and there is no risk. 

The following are the answers to the 
puzzles, &c., in our last number : — 


PUZZLE. 

Pass the loop of the tassel through the 
hole and over the ball thus, and draw it 
away. Then pass it up through the next 
hole, and over the other ball, and draw it 
down : it will then be on the upper loop of 
the string. 


This is rather an easy puzzle, it was 
answered by Delia E. R., Susanne, 
Anna, W. W. W., and some others. 
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186 CHAT WITH READERS 

1. Charade. — WHALE — HALE — ALE. 

2. Charade. — Start — sTAR — TART — ART 
— TAR — RAT. 

3. Charade. — Snow-prop. 


Enigma, by D. W. U. — May-Fiower. 


TRANSPOSITIONS, BY D. F. 


ELEPHANT. 
PANTHER. 
MONKEY. 
HYENA. 


The following letters, containing the 
answers correct, are very noteworthy : — 


Windsor, Vt., May 12, 1851. 
Dear Mr. ForREsTER : — 

I send you the answers to the Charades, 
Enigma, and Transpositions in the May 
number of the Magazine. I have found out 
how to do the puzzle, and would show you 
how, were I in your presence, but I don’t 
know as [ could make it plain upon paper; 
so I will leave it for some of. your other cor- 
respondents; for I do not want to have it said 
of me, as you said of some other unlucky 


person, that you “‘ can’t quite find out from | 


her letter whether she has got it right or 
not.’’ Here are the other answers : 


CHARADEs. — 1. 
I am a whale, within the boundless sea; 
Take off my head and you will leave me 
hale. 
If once again you try and sever me, 
A beverage find, which all allow is ale. 


2. 


A word of five letters, what all persons do 
When a journey they would undertake. 
And what can it be ?——let me look the verse 

through, 
To see if I can’t find some sort of a clue 
That will help me an answer to make. 





AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Oh! now I guess that I’ve got it out right: 
The word of five letters is start ; 
The star in the heavens is placed to give light; 
And there you can see them on every clear 
night ; 
And what young persons love well is tart. 


Take off one more letter and mount a step 
higher, 
The next word you ’ll find to be art; 
*Tis this which doth painter and sculptor 
inspire, 
Implants in their breast such a heavenly fire, 
And rules dominant in their heart. 


Once more I will try, and the pungent me- 
mento 
Is tar, as I find by this light; 
And, as I suppose you all very well know, 
A rat is accustomed through houses to go, 
Playing wondrous pranks in the night. 


3. 


| How often on the mountain height 

| We see the snow so pure and white ! 
Of drops, as we have heard it said, 

| The boundless sea is wholly made. 

| The harbinger of spring, I ween, 

| Is snow-drop, first flower to be seen. 


The answer to the enigma is May-flower. 
| Mary is the queen’s name ; arrow, the In- 
| dian’s weapon; yawl, the small boat ; Flora, 
‘a girl’s name; love, what all should pos- 
| sess ; owl, the bird of prey ; wafer, the small 

thin cake ; era, the fixed point of time ; and 
realm, the empire. The transpositions are 
Elephant, Panther, Monkey, and Hyena. 
Your friend, 
ANNA. 
} 


Brooklyn, L. I., May 9, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 
Notwithstanding no notice was taken of 
| my last letter, I am about to try again. 
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Had I through life ‘‘ given up’’ whenever 
my efforts were unnoticed, I should, I fear, 
by this time, be a sad specimen of inactivity. 
A parenthesis on your 159th page leads me 
to think that my letter had not been received, 
as I sent the answer to the Geographical 
Enigma, together with solutions to some 
other puzzles. If you will have patience to 
wade through this, my second attempt, I 
will endeavor to be very careful about my 
commas and capital letters. If I succeed, I 
shall have to thank you for the stimulus, as 
I have been in the habit of scattering com- 
mas, periods, &c., promiscuously over the 





And while I’m enjoying a raspberry tart, 

Have to gaze on the sculptor absorbed in his 
art; 

Just manage to ascertain what he is at, 

Then down in the larder in chase of a rat. 

But I’m not a bit tired, and venture to say, 

I can take the same race again any fine day. 


8. 


The snow upon a mountain high 

Laughed at the sun, so grand and bright; 
A gust of wind came sweeping by, 

And caught the snow-flake in its flight. 


paper, trusting to the ingenuity of my | Fiercely it blew, till, wearied quite, 


friends to straighten them out. 
I have experienced much pleasure in spec- 


i 
ulating upon your puzzles, enigmas, &c. | 


May I send you the result of my cogitations ? 

First—the puzzle was so nicely drawn, 
that, in imagination, I slipped the loop of the 
tassel through the aperture to the extreme 
left, over the button, returned the loop 
through the aperture, and released the tassel 
from the lower cord ; went through the same 
manipulations at the next aperture, and left 
it hanging on the upper loop of the string. 
Did I do it rightly ? 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES, — 1. 


Methinks ‘* *tis very like a whale,’’ 
That swims ** the boundless sea;’’ 

Une letter less will make it hale, 
What we all wish to be. 

Now drop the h, and plain enough 
You ’ll see the drink that ’s spoken of. 


2. 


You gave me a start, but of all the queer 
races ! 

Now here, and then there, and in all sorts 
of places ; 

I’m up in the heavens, in search of a star, 

Then down ’mong the shipping, in quest of 
Some tar ; 


The tiny little snow-flake fell, — 


Fell on a hand, — how fair and white, 


No pen of mine can ever tell. 


Sadly it gazed a moment’s space, 


Then wept to find itself less fair ; 


A drop fell, and, to mark the place, 


A snow-drop, pure and white, grew there. 


ENIGMA, — BY C. W. U. 


The May-flower was the ship that bore 
Such a rich cargo to the shore. 


RESOLVED TRANSPOSITIONS. 


The elephant, though very large, 
Is gentle as a child; 
The panther and hyena are 
At all times fierce and wild. 
The monkey, everybody knows, 
Is full of tricks where’er it goes. 
SusANNE. 


May I not hope to number these 


writers among my regular correspond- 
ents? Ihopeso. I should be pleased 
to be better acquainted with them, and 
I know my readers would. ‘‘ Birds 
that can sing,”’ &c., you remember. 


I should certainly have published the 
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letter of ‘‘ A mother for her children,”’ 
but for the veto. Glad I am when I 
see the interest exhibited in that letter, 
growing in the hearts of parents. After 
all, without the genial influence of the 
family cirele, and the family altar, all 
the good an old man like me can bestow 
will be small indeed. 

The letters from W. W. H., J. D. P., 
Henry Lee W., and others, are received. 


NEW CHARADES, ETC. 


1. 


One half, at least, of those on earth, 
Are doomed my first to be; 

Yet long does no one so remain, 
As we may daily see. 


My second is a part of dress 
By male or female worn; 

A certain bird, not often seen, 
The same thing may adorn. 


My whole, good friend, perhaps you were 
Once in, or are so still; 

But if such never were your case, 
Be sure it never will. 


9 


=e 


Five simple letters form my name, 
But who could ever guess 

How many things of worth and fame 
Those letters five express ? 


Without the first, behold me stand 
Among the rich and great, 

A stately peer of British land, 
In robe and coronet ! 


Without the last, I hang on high, 
Above yon orchard wall ; 

Thence catch the truant schoolboy’s eye, 
And lure him to his fall. 





Diseard both first and last, and lo ! 
More marvels stand revealed ; 

Sometimes upon a head I grow, 
And sometimes in a field. 


And now unite them all again, 
And tell me where I dwell ; 
My country is the restless main, 

My home the silver shell. 


I glitter in the diadem, 
I name a maiden sainted ; 
And I’m the only earthly gem, 
By earthly soil untainted. 


3. 


With lagging flight and plaintive cry, 
Perchance you may have seen me fly. 
Though once a bird in high esteem, 
Quite disregarded now I seem. 

Cut off my tail, and, strange to say, 
I’m now the wonder of the day ; 

My praise is heard on every side, 
Enough to swell me up with pride. 
Another tail remove, and see ! 

A lady I shall quickly be. 

Nor are my changes ended here ; — 
Let tail the third but disappear, 
And lo! to try your wits so keen, 

A gentleman will now be seen. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why would old people make good feed- 


ing for cattle? 


2. Why is a hippopotamus like time ‘ 
8. What part of a locomotive train ought 


to have the most careful attention ? 


4. What key does Jenny Lind sing the 


most in now? 


5. Tell me the head 
Of a quadruped 
Which ever remains 
Without any brains. 
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